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AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 

Whciever \ou go in the world, you will find nothing to surpass the peaceful charm of England s 
villages ] heir beauties are typified in this picture of old-world Welford-on-Avon, in the county 
of Warwickshire, where thatched roofs, beam and plaster walls, grass verged lanes and the old 
church tower combine in a rural lovelin^'ss that is uniquely English. 


THE HOME OF THE BRIFISH 


O NE of the most wonderful stones 
m history is that which tells 
how a little group of islands, 
which were inconsiderable and far away 
in the outer world of the Greeks and 
the Romans, became the Motherland of 
the greatest Empire that the world had 
ever seen. 

That little group of islands is the 
British Isles — our Homeland, and the 
Motherland of the Overseas Dominions, 
themselves the homes of peoples of the 
Commonwealth who look towaids the 
Motherland with affection as the real 
home of the Commonwealth to which 
they are proud to belong. 

There must be somethmg remarkable 
about these islands inasmuch as they 


have become the centre of a great 
Commonwealth of Nations whose lands 
occupy over one-quarter of the globe 
and whose peoples total at least a 
quarter of the world’s population. 

People and Geography 

What is it ? Is it the people them- 
selves ? It is true that the British race 
has most of the qualities of empire 
builders, but it is also true that they 
possess these qualities largely because 
of the geography of their Homeland. 

That IS one of the reasons why 
geography is interesting. Geography, 
of course, tells us of strange lands and 
peoples, and of the wonderful things 
that are being done in other parts of 
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the woild. But, in addition to this, it 
does help to explain what the peoples 
of a land have done in the past, and 
what they are doing at the present 
time ; and it may help us to foresee 
what they can do in the future — if 
they choose. If they choose — that is 
important — for some peoples have not 
taken advantage of the geography of 
their land, perhaps because they did 
not choose, perhaps because they have 
not been able and energetic enough. 
Geography often shows us what splen- 
did chances nations have missed, as 
well as those which they have taken 
and used to make their country a 
better place in which to live. 

The British race must have used 
most of the advantages which Nature 
gave them when she made the British 
Isles as she did, and placed the islands 
where they are. 


It is a fact that we have in our Home- 
land one of the best climates in the 
world. Yet we often giumble at our 
weather — more often in fun than in real 
anger — and look upon it as a series 
of practical jokes played upon us by 
Mother Nature, all through the four 
seasons. 

The Fortunate Islands 

Have you friends abioad ^ Listen to 
what they say on coming “ Home ” for 
a holiday — for most of the citizens of 
the Biitish Commonwealth look upon 
the Motherland as home, even if they 
were not actually born there and 
long to visit it. 

One will say, "Thank God for a 
sight of fields of living green once 
more ’’ ; another will love to feel the 
beat of the lain upon his face and the 
bluster of the wild west wind ; for 



Land s End, the westernmost tip of England, is some ^93 nnles from London It is a familiar 
landmark to travellers. Those who are homeward bound welcome it as marking the entrance to 


the English Channel, and outward bound voyagers feel that it is here that they really bid farewell 
to England The lighthouse just off f.and s End is known as the Longships. The longest con- 
tinuous journey that can be made in the British Isles is from I.And’8 End to John o’Groats, a 

distance of more than 800 miles. 


THE HOME OF THE BRITISH 



ine^w Admous locks are landfall to many a traveller to England, for past them steam the great 
ocean liners using the deep-water port of Southampton. 7 hey can be seen at the westernmost tip of 
the Isle of Wight, not far from Alum Bay Ihey arc the remains of a tall pillar of (halk which 
crumbled into the sea nearly 200 years ago. Notice the top of the lighthouse protruding above 

the tip of the farthest rock. 


these men have come from thirsty 
lands of blazing sunshine where water 
is the most precious thing on earth. 

Yet another from a country where 
winters are bitter and cruel will say 
how fortunate he is to come home for 
Christmas, knowing he will have no 
need to fear frostbite if he goes out, 
and that if he journeys by road or by 
rail his car or his train will not be 
buried deep in snow drifts. 

It is true that occasionally the 
weather is unpleasant ; but it does not 
last long, and better weather soon 
wipes away disagreeable memories of 
the bad days that precede it. 

You have only to journey — even a 
little — in other lands to knos what a 
wonderful little Homeland is yours, 
and what a good climate it has for 
work and for play. 

Mineral Wealth 

Besides the advantage of a genial 
climate, the British Isles possess lich 
stores of coal and iron as well as 
other useful minerals. 

Luckily most of the coal is near 


enough to the sea to make it easy for 
cargoes to be sent away to other lands 
foi sale ; and what is more impoitant 
still, the iron is near enough to the coal 
for the best use to be got out of both. 

Iron makes the steel for machineiy 
of all kinds, and coal provides the 
power to drive it. Our factories, our 
1 ail ways and our steamships to-day 
are still largely coal-driven, although 
electricity and oil are playing an 
increasingly important pait in manu- 
facture and in transport. It is our 
wealth of coal and iron that has made 
Britain a great manufacturing country, 
and dotted the seaways of the world 
thickly with British steamers made of 
British steel, driven by British coal, 
carrying British goods to all parts of 
the world that can be reached by sea- 
going vessels, and bringing home again 
the foodstuff for Britain's millions of 
workers and raw materials for her busy 
factories. 

When we think over all the advan- 
tages possessed by the land in which we 
live we see that very few countiies are 
cis fortunate as ours in their natural 



A PANORAMA OF THE HARBOUR AT DOVER — 

Kiiown to the Romans as Dubns, Dover is one of the most historic of the Cmque Poits which, fioni 
the time of Edward the Confessor until the fifteenth century, had the task of providing warships 
for the defence of the kingdom. In this picture (left) we sec part of the CastJc within wl^ose walls 
are the remains of a Saxon fort and a Norman lightliouse. 


wealth, their fertility, their climate and 
their position in the world of to-day. 

In the visits we shall make to 
different parts of our Homeland in the 
following pages, we shall understand 
many things if we remember that all 
things we have and use are the gifts 
of the Earth, and that the rocks of 
which our land is built up decide not 
only its particular types of scenic 
beauty, but very often the kind of 
work people do and the ways in which 
1 hey live and move and have their being. 

The Changing Face of Britain 

This well-worn phrase was never more 
apt than at the present time. As a 
result of the Second World War and the 
national and international problems 
that have arisen from it, life in these 
islands of ours has changed enormously 
and is still changing at a tremendous 
rate. War swallowed up the wealth we 
had accumulated abroad ; war com- 
pelled us to increase the number and 


productivity of our factories and, in 
.some cases, to disperse them from their 
old accustomed centres ; war, too, led 
to the development of new industries 
and new methods, and took our women- 
folk from their homes into the work- 
shops and factories in unprecedented 
numbers. When peace came, we could 
see that something very like a quiet 
revolution had taken place, and 
changes in the management of our 
resources and in our ways of life have 
since increased the speed of that revolu- 
tion considerably. 

In recent years we have seen the coal- 
mines, railways and certain forms of 
road transport, the gas indtistiy, and 
the production and distribution of 
electric power pass into pubilic owner- 
ship. The development of these indus- 
tries under State control has brought 
many changes. We have also seen the 
redistribution of some of our old indus- 
tries, and the establishment of new ones 
in the neighbourhood of large towns and 



T fft at I rr s 

—MOST FAMOUS OF THE KENTISH CINQUE PORTS 

During the Second Wc^rld War, Do\er was in the front line It was bombirdttj repeatedly U\ 
lorig-iangf (jorman guns along the Fniieh coast near Calais, and Ik ard tin loir of its own he ia \ 
guns replying to these attai ks Jo day it has returned to its happier life as the stilting p( ml 
for many a holiday in Lurope for those who like the short sta crossing from Do\cr to talus 


cities where there is good transport and 
adequate electric power is available 
from the National Grid. Town and 
Country Planning is creating new towns 
as dormitones for people from such old 
over-crowded areas as London and as 
centres of new industrial ventures 
Many towns m Britain are following 
the examples of I ondon and Pans and 
are developing on their outskirts indus- 
trial belts where a great variety of 
manufactures is produced For modern 
transport — by road, rail and air — no 
longer compels industnes to be sited 
near the sources of their raw materials 
or near the ports by which these raw 
materials enter the country. Readily 
available power and transport are im- 
portant keys to the location of our 
industries tu day, although — as you will 
learn in the following pages —the old, 
traditional centres retain their prime 
importance. 

To-day, as you will icahse when 


you read the section on ** Our Trade 
with the World," Britain strives to be 
tbf' workshop of the world Modem 
Bntain lives by her trade, and so we 
have often been forced to deny oui selves 
the fine things that British craftsman- 
ship produces in order that these things, 
may be sold and shipped abro.id to pay 
foi the food and law mateiials without 
which we cannot live 

Old Gives Way to New 

For such reasons we arc expanding 
our industries as much as possible and 
thoroughly modernising them where this 
has not already been done Old is giving 
way to new as up-to-date machinery is 
installed in mine and mill ; and oni 
urgent need for such minerals as iti>n 
and coal has led us to supplement the 
products of the mines with those of the 
open-cast system, sometimes paying as 
the puce of our industiy the temporary 
disliguiement of oiii countiysidc 
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But the slag heaps, grime and 
scarification that are inevitable to much 
of our industry do not mean that we 
have forgotten or cast aside the beauties 
of our Homeland. 

To-day they are safeguarded by such 
means as green belts with which our 
town planners encircle modem cities, 
and by such schemes as those for 
National Parks and Forests Such 
bodies as the National Trust play an 
important part in preserving our 
beauty-spots and historic places — ^for 
these thmgs of beauty which are our 


hentage are essential to the British 
scene. They provide the relaxation 
that all of us need and help us to earn 
our living by bringing to our Home- 
land thousands of foreign tourists every 
year. 

As you read on, you will discover 
more about the people and places 
which go to make our Homeland, and 
you will find much of which you can be 
proud For Biitain is as beautiful as 
she IS industrious, and it is within our 
power to build for her a future even 
more glorious than her past. 



Br\tuk Council 


SHAKESPEARE’S CLIFF, DOVER 

Everyone making the Channel cro'ssing from CaUib to Dover knows Shakespeare's Cliff, whose 
sheer, white sides form pait of the ' White Walls of Old England " The cliff is of chalk and rears 
its great bulk to a height of more than 350 feet above the beach and above the railway which pierces 
its massive base The cliff is one of our famous coastal landmarks which welcome the visitor and 

bpced the parting guest. 


LONDON AND THE THAMES BASIN 



^550 vated I reb$ 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, IHE EAST FRONT 

Hutkinglmn tlio I^indon rcsidtnce of 151111811 5 >o\eroigns for nearly two tintnncs "stand's 

on the sit< of the old Mulbctiy Garden where James I tried to ^ncoiirigL a, national silk industry 
Originally built by John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, as a red brick mansion the Palace was 
later bought by George III It was rebuilt in 1825 by John Nash , the East Front was added about 
• 1847 and later remodelled 


" I go hence 

To London, to the gathering place of 
Souls.” — E. B. Browning. 

1 0ND0N is the heart of the 
British Commonwealth and first 
•2 port of the Commonwealth on the 
river Thames that has been called ” the 
highway of the world ” 

Although for sheer size and popula- 
tion London is closely rivalled by New 
York, London has what New York 
can never possess — a. wonderx -I history 
that can be traced in her buildings 
and monuments in almost unbroken 
sequence from Roman times to the 
present day. We could fill this book 
with the tale of London, and still leave 
the story unfinished. 

The beginnings of London were in 
the little village that grew up by the 
first London Bridge, which was built 
by the Romans, and was crossed by the 


Roman road that we know as Watling 
Street. Even then London was a port 
for ships canying goods brought by 
traders from different parts of the 
country and sent to the Continent 
by the Romans But many long years 
had to pass before it had grown 
enough in size and importance to 
become the capital of England. 

The Tower, built by Bishop Gundulf 
under William the Conqueror, reminds 
us that it was in the Norman period that 
London became the centre of govern- 
ment ; and from the Conqueror’s time 
until now the Tower has been a store- 
house of history. Westminster Abbey, 
re-built in the eleventh century — ” our 
national Valhalla,” as it has been called 
— is a monument that enshrines within 
its walls historical memories that reach 
back in a contmuous chain to the very 
day on which its foundation stones 
were laid. 
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Air raids destroyed many buildings near St. Paul's Cathedral, thus providing tins new view of Sir 
Clin^oplier Wren's masterpiece. The Cathedral occupies the site of an earlier om: irreparably 
damaged in tlie Great lure of i6()6. The Cross on its dome stands 365 feet above Lomion. 
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Topical Press. 


The new Walerloo Bridge seen in this pichire was begun in 11)37 and completed in 1044 ; it 
replaced an older bridge built by John Bennie which had served London for over a c entury, f^ai ts 
o \ennie s bridge went to his Scottish birthplace to form a memorial to the great engineer. 
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WE WILL REMEMBER THEM" 
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>Iuch of London's original Guildhall was dcstroyc<l in the Great Fire* and still further damage was 
done during the Second World War, its spire and hieauliful roof being burnt. I^rady Jane Grey, 
Lord Guildford Dudley, and Archbishop Cranmer were tried here in 1553- 
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central Press, 


On November the Ninth each year, the Lord Mayor rides to the Law Courts to receive the Royal 
Assent to his election. He is seen here accompanied by his mace-bearer and the mace, in his 
famous coach, escorted by members of the Honourable Artillery Company in pikemen's uniform. 



Busy THOROUGHFARES 



Seven important streets converge at the Bank of England whose buildings are seen on the left in 
this picture. The Bank is sometimes referred to as " the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street." 
Facing us is the Royal Exchange, the third to be built here since its foundation in 1571. 



Pkotos Topical Press, 


A Venetian visitor to fourteenth century London found fifty-two goldsmiths’ shops in the Strand 
where sue h palaces as Baynard's Castle once rose proudly on the banks of the riiaincs To-day, 
goldsmiths and palaces alike have gone and the Strand is flanked by slumps, hotels and offices. 
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WHITEHALL, CENTRE OF GOVERNMENT 
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This fine aenal picture bhous (left) part of bt Jaine^ s Park, and beyond the Horse Gu irds 1 ii idt 
To the right of the Ht>rsc Guards is the War OltiT e and nearer to us are v inous other (loveinniont 
departments and ministries all of which liank Whiteh ill 



n niter ^ tt 

One of I ondon s best loved statues is that of Eros which surmounts the fountain at Pu ( uhll/ 
tiinis tros Stems to symbolise Ix)ndon itself, and whenever there is thanksgiving or rtjouing 
1 ondoiiers gather lound the fountain which he dominates 
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rii( N Htni il Histoiv MiiSLurn it South J\t nsin^ton is one of st\(i il which r iin iut( hem^ iflti the 
( ru it ] xliibition of when it \v is d< ( ide<l li> st t up potinant nt lolkctif ns in L< n h ii Thus 
wi liiv( the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Scunci Museum md tlic Nituril I lisle iv Mu cum 





Utrr ''pu 

The British Museum was first opened in \yy} but the ]>rcstnt luiildinq was eucted duiinj; the 
nineteenth century Ihe Museum Library is the largest and most valuable in tin world its ticket 
holders use the famous Reading Room which has seats for over 450 i eaders 
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The name London really belongs to 
the City, which extends from where 
old Temple Bar once stood, to Bishops- 
gate and Aldgate, and from Thames- 
side north to the lines formed by 
Finsbury Square, Barbican and Hol- 
born. To-day there is the County of 
London, which in 1951 had a popula- 
tion of 3,348,336 people while Gn^ater 
London had 8,346,137. 

What is London ? 

But London to most people now 
means the mighty growth of human 
settlement that includes the distant 
suburbs and still day by day is pushing 
its way outwards in every direction 
where there is land for it to grow. 
Tliis Greater T-ondoii is still the gieatest 
town the world has ever seen. 

London is the focus of British roads 
and railways ; all the world's seaways 


lAL KNOWLEDGE 

lead to it, and its docks provide 
accommodation for ships of all the 
seafaiing nations of the globe. It is 
an airways centre, too, whose old air- 
port of Croydon is now used only by 
light 'planes. London Airport at 
Heathrow, now one of the finest in the 
world, is used chielly for mter-con- 
tincntal traffic, while Northolt, not 
far away, deals mainly with home and 
European traffic. A third airpoit at 
Bovingdon is chiefly tor fi eight, while 
a fourth at Blackbushe, neai Camberley, 
is a relief airport foi use 111 bad weathei 
London is a great business and banking 
centre whose interests aie not only 
British, but world-wide. It is a gieat 
manufactuiing centre, too, with a 
wider vaiiely ot pioducts than any 
other manufacturing city in tlu* w'oild. 
It IS the centre of a government that is 
still a model for the hbcrly-loving 



AUSTRALIA HOUSE, LONDON 


fopical 


All the member nations of the British Commonwealth have headquarters in London, the Com- 
monwealth capital Along the Strand you will find the offices of the Ciovernments of the various 
States of the Commonwealth of Australia. At the eastern end of Aldwych, where it joins the 

Strand, is Australia House itself. 


THE MOST HISTORIC CHURCH IN ENGLAND 
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WalUrScoU 


Planned and, for the most part, built by Henry HI. the Abbey Church of Westminster is the most 
histone of our churches Here h.nglish sovereigns are crowned and here the famous men of our 
country, who have scrvtd the nation are laid to rest The noble pioportions of the Abbey 
are clearly seen in this picture of the Choir, Sanctuary, and High Altar The Altar is modem, but the 
IDosaic pavement before it consists of the restored remains of that brought from Rome about 1263. 




WHERE KINGS AND QUEENS ARE CROWNED 



Albert }le . 

Sincf* Norman times, England’s kings have been crowned before the High All jr of W( sUninslt i 
Abbey. The mosaic of the Last Supper is wrought in Viuietian glass ; .ibove it aie ilie \vonK 
“The Kingdoms of the World are become the Kingdoms of our L(ml and of Hi» Chnst.” 



//. N. King. 


Banners hang over the .stalls of the Knights of the Bath in the Henry the Seventh C'hapel at 
Westminster Abbey. The Order of the Bath, conferred for military or civil service to Queen and 
Country is one of the greatest honours that can be bestowed. It was instituted by George I in 

the year 1725. 
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INSIDE THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 





H n er S It 

In (liih j rioL iph >(jii ol lam i v« i\ Icii idea <d what the HoubC of I oids is like insido In 
the (.nitre tin two i used ( liairs ire the throius, with the distiiMuishcd btianj^ers illery just 
abovi riie dU ncs at the sid< s ire for peeie^ses Just beyond the table yon see tlie woolsack 
ueeijpied h\ the L ord ( hineillor I or tentunes a sack of wool has been the jttieial stat. 



a r /}jT V 

On the nuht of M ly loth kmi tlu House of Commons wliieh hid bten in iisi hr neaiK i 
<entinv w is d* stio\i(l b\ « luinv bombs 1 oi nim \carb the taiLlifiil ( omnn>ns sit iiieistlv 
intlu Houstotloids Jh( mw House of C umnions seen \bo\i , was oueutd b> Kinj., Cti orge M 
on Oetobfi 20th, Many Rifts from thi Parliaments of tlie Ltntisli Commonwealth 

countius enhaiiet iti> impoitanee* as the Mother of Parliaments 
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nations of to-day, and the home of a 
Parliament that is known all the globe 
over as “ the Mother of Parliaments.” 
It is the capital of all the self- 
governing nations and colonies which 
are united in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

The London Basin 

London in its local relation is the 
centre of the " London Basin,” which 
is really the lower basin of the Thames, 
extending from the gap in the chalk 
hills west of Reading to the sea, and 
lying between the chalk ridges of the 
Chiltems and the North Downs, through 
both of which roads and railways find 
their way by gaps in the hills, from the 
London Basin to the rest of Britain. As 
well as farmlands, the Lower Basin has 


such manufacturing towns as Dunstable 
and Luton, where straw hats are made 
and where there are large engineering 
and industrial plants : High Wycombe 
which makes beech from the Chiltems’ 
woods into chairs and other furniture : 
and, along the Kentish shores of 
London river, at such places as Dartford 
and Greenhithe, paper mills fed with raw 
material from the forests of Canada and 
the Baltic. 

Reading is the " biscuit town ” of the 
south. It has iron foundries, too. From 
it British Railways main lines diverge to 
Oxford and the Midlands, and to the 
west via Swindon, the railway engineer- 
ing town, or via Hungerford to the 
west country. 

Above Reading, and beyond the gap 
which the Thames has cut between the 



LONDON’S BEST-KNOWN SQUARE 


1 afitcal Prg^s 


The world knows Trafalgar Square, where Nelson surveys the capital of the British Commonwealth 
from the top of his famous column. The overall height of the column is 170 feet, 2 inches, and the 
figure of the famous adminal is three times life size. Beyond the column we see South Africa House, 
then (left) the chinch of St Martin's-in-thc-Fields and the National (lallery. The most recent 
additions to the monuments m the square are memorials to Lord Jcliicoe and Lord Beatty. 


IN WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 



Mitrwpu 


This picture, taken at a solemn moment during the celebration of Mass at the High Altar of West- 
minster Cathedral, shows the ornate splendour which 'characterises the interior of the laigest 
Koman Catholic thurth iii Britain Built in the B\zantine style and completed externally m 1003, 
the Catliedral is the church of the Cardinal Aithbishop, who is lecn 111 the picture in his robes 
kneeling before the Altar at the sarnd moment of consecration. 
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TOWARDS THE WEST END 



It tif 

1 ini’ tdch othf‘r across Tr iftilf, ir Smi irc irc the oiliu s < f tv\ > Coinnn nwi lUh n ill ns 1 lu I non 
of South Africa shares the cist side \Mth St Miitinsin tin I aids (hi (hi uisl si k is ( in ida 

House shown in this picture 



n iihf s ti 


like ki|jcnl s f’aik Jvc|,tiit Sticet lariii into existence is pait ol (hi Ihiiicc Ki|tnt s plan foi a 
tine villa linked to Carlton House by a stately roail Nash tin famous aichitccl h id a band in this 
scheme, but the present modern thoroughfare is best known for its fashionable shops 
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Uiivul ^f( I ellan. 

Hyilr I’aik I-. lh(' nidst famous of London's open spaces and occupu*s an area almost as f^reat as 
that of Um* (’ilv ot Ja»iid(m itM-lf. In this picture we see the Serpentine, the lovely stretch of water 
witliin the Park which was formc^d trorn the ponds ot tlie old West Bourne by Queen ('aroline. 





A F Krr^ti'i 


The London residence of the Archbishop of ('anteibury is the last of the' capital’s old nveisde 
palaces. Originally the manor house of Lambeth, the palace has buildings wliicJi date in part fu;m 
the thirteenth century. The gatehouse seen in this picture was built about i4<)o. 
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Marlborough Downs and the Chiltems, 
IS the Upper Thames Basin, which 
mcludes the fertile plain of Oxford, and 
stretches westward to the beautiful 
Cotswold Hills, whence flow the “ seven 
spiings ” that unite to form the young 
Thames Tins Upper Basin is very 
different from the Lower Basin at 
whose heart lies the gieat metropolis — 
with its busy docks and markets, its 
factories and business centres, and its 


Thames, murky with the tide of 
commerce and clamorous with the 
voices of ships and men of all trading 
nations of the world. 

City of Spires 

The centre of the Upper Basin is 
the lovely city of Oxford, the ancient 
home of culture and learning, rich in 
history and m art --a city of beautiful 
towers and spires, set in a green and 
pastoral countiy- 
side, and one of the 
most famous cities 
m the world Every 
one who can, goes to 
see Oxford ; and 
those who go, long 
to return Oxford 

has played an im- 
portant part in Eng- 
land's histoiy ; not 
so much because of 
its famous Univi’- 
sity, as its key posi- 
tion on tlie routes 
north and west of 
London Indeed, 

its fame as a strong- 
hold and a trade 
centre was wide- 
spread some time 
before it became 
known as a Univer- 
sity city. From the 
times of Canute on- 
wards, Oxford was 
the scene of many a 
great assembly in 
English history ; its 
name is given to the 
Provisions of Henry 
Ill’s rdign which 
are so iihportant in 
our constitutional 
history; it was 
at Oxford that 
Chailes I held court 
dm ing the Civil War ; 
it was to Oxford that 
the second Charles 
went when the 


. , I 1 



CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE 


Topical Press 


Brought to Fngland from Alexandria, Egypt, in 1878, th-s 3,500- 
year old relic of Ancient T gypt now stands upon the Victoria Embank- 
ment, London C ut fiom red gr initc and weighing about 1 86 tons, the 
Needle has a companion obelisk in Cential Paik, New York Both 
once stood at Heliopolis Despite its name, the Needle on the Victoria 
Embankment has no connection with the famous Quern Clcopatia 



*’* "^rge i^r the Houees of Parhament 



The four Honourable Societies of the wVfu^l mcoln s inn which 
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Great Plague swept through London 
To-day, however, we know the city 
best from its great University whose 
many historic colleges and other build- 
ings are places of pilgnmage for visitors 
from near and far We know Oxford, 
too, for its pleasant waterways, and foi 
the beauties of the surrounding countiy- 
bide Not many miles north-west of 
the city is the small town of Woodstock 


where stands the great Palace of Blen- 
heim built foi that inspired soldier, the 
Duke of Marlborough, and named after 
the most famous of his victones 

But Oxford is considerably more than 
a rural centre or a University town 
You have only to see the busy traffic in 
the High/' as the High Street is called, 
to realise that the city does not dwell in 
the past Oxfoid has industry, its 
suburb of Cowley contains 
• . one of the largest cai 


s 



H tlliatnCicrion Dans 

THt STATUF OF PETER PAN 


manufacturing plants in 
the country 

In this pleasant vale, 
farming is the mam busi 
ness, although icmriants 
of its ancient woollen trade 
still persist at Witney ind 
you can go to wondciful 
old towns and vilLigcs in 
the Cot sw olds whose lint 
chinches and moimmeiits 
tell the story of a once gic ii 
and flourishing woollen 
mdustiy, and of the dijs 
when Cotsw oh 1 w oolh 1 1 
manufactuiers were mer 
chant princes, and Cotsw old 
towns among the most 
important in the land 

It IS the grey Cotsw old 
stone that makes the towns 
and villages hrie so 
attractive the grey stone 
and the fresh biight gnen 
of the Cotswold pastuies 
Exploring beyond Stow un- 
the-Wolcl and love ly Bui 
ford on the little iivei 
Windrush, we hiid such 
quaintly-named places as 
the Slaughters and the 
bweUs, delightful villages 
and hamlets thS.t make this 
one of the mdst beautiful 
districts in our islands 


Pclcr Pan I be boy who would not grow up js known t(# 
us all as the hero of Sir James Uanie s immortal faiiy storj 
Sir George 1 rampton s statin of Peter, near the 1 ong Water 
in Kensington Gardens shows him surrounded by thf fairies 
who were his companions and is one of the most famous and 
delightful of London statues 


The Seven Streams 

The Windrush is one of 
the small streams which 
gives its w^aters to make the 
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LONDON AND THE THAMES BASIN 


larger i iver, our Thames. The 
others ? There is the Churn, 
on whose course lies Ciren- 
cester which, as Corinium, 
was the fourth largest town 
in Roman Britain. There is 
the Cherwell, which joins 
the Thames at Oxford : the 
Evenlode, the Colne, and 
several others which together 
make the lhamcs a river of 
lomance that is also rich in 
history and in beauty 

It IS the Thames whose 
wateis flow' past Cardinal 
Wolsey s splendid palace of 
Hampton Couit, having 
already passed thiough 
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ONE OF lONDON’S SIGHTS 


E^e^y viMLur to I ondon to Hu* llorsL (ruauis to seo 
the sentries tliere in the ir splendid full diess uniforms. '1 he 
Horse (rUcirds, between 'st. Janus’s Park and Whitehall, is i 
binldirif^ that was once the headquarteis of the t ommandei- 
111 Chief of the Ihidsh Aimy, and the pictures show troop< xs 
of the Life Guards, the senior regiment of the Household 
Cavalry, on sentry duty. 


royal Windsor where the 
magnificent castle of our 
kings and queens i ises 
upon a chalk cliff over- 
looking the liver. Along 
its com sc are the icgatta 
towms, Henley and Mai- 
low, where oaisinen from 
many parts compete, and 
those reaches— 01 stretches 
of the liver -which have 
won fame through the 
sheei loveliness of then 
sceneiy. 

The river, too, fiom 
mouth to source, speaks 
of history. Its Noie, w^hicli 
is the seaw'ard limit of its 
Estuary, is remembered 
for the naval mutiny of 
1797 ; here, too, invasion 
fleets assembled during 
the Second Woild Wai 
Upstream lies T ilbury 
Fort, where Queen Eliza- 
beth spoke such stirring 
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WHlxam Gordon Dati% 


IHt MONUMENT 

Towonng over s fisli markets, the 

Monument eomnicnior'itcs the Great lire of 
London of Us height is 20z feet, this 

being the distance of the Monument from the 
Place in Pudding Lane where the fire began. 


words to her troops before the defeat of 
the Armada, and — passing through 
London — ^we come to Runnymede 
where King John granted the Great 
Charter. Reading, the biscuit-manu- 
facturing town that we have already 
noted, has its ruined abbey vidthin 
whose walls “ Summer is i-cummen in,” 
reputedly the first English song, was 
composed. 

The Bristol Avon 

The Thames and Reading are con- 
nected with the old Roman city of Bath 
and the ancient port of Bristol by the 
Kennct and Avon Canal, whose route 
is closely followed by one of the main 
railway lines. 

Bath owes its fame to its mild winters 
and — ^above all — to its famous hot 
springs which made it a favourite resort 
of the ancient Roman conquerors who 
saw in its gentle climate something that 
leminded them of their distant homes 
m Italy. A Roman bath, bufit about 
the first century, can still be seen there 
But the period of Bath’s greatest glory 
was the eighteenth century when the 
city became the resort of fashionable 
society, when such as Beau Nash were 
supreme in the Grand Pump Room. 
The stately quahties of these times are 
preserved for us in many of the build- 
ings of this lovely city which, standing 
in its amphitheatre of hills, is still visited 
by thousands who come to drink of the 
healing waters and bathe in the warm 
pools. 

Georgian Bath 

Bath is one of our oldest cities, and 
was known to the Romans as Aqua 
Sidis, meaning the Water|» dedicated 
to Sul, a goddess of those times. It has, 
too, a fine Gothic church, upon whose 
West Front some mason of bygone 
time has carved the story of Jacob's 
Ladder. 

But, as one might expect, Bath’s 
greatest airhitcctural beauties belong 
to Georgian tunes when it was fashion- 
able to drink the waters at a spa. 



BESIDE THE THAMES 



Fhniochrifm. 


On ilie Thames, immediately opposite Windsor, is Eton College, one of our great public schools 
for boys which dates from the reign of King Henry VI. Part of its buildings has stood smce t 448, 
but here we see the sixteenth century Lupton's Tower and the main schoolyard. 



H J 

Another magnifiitni Thameside building is Hampton Court Palate whith was built b> Cardinal 
Wolsey and presented by him to King Henry VllI This picture show s pai t ot the palate kitchen 
which IS kept exactly as it was in Wolsey's time. Notice the curious cooking implements of 
those bygone days and the .spits upon which large joints weic roasted before the open firo 
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THE TOWERS AND SPIRES OF OXFORD 



tofncal Press 

This .I€iial \KH show*, the Ik art of the IJnivcrs ty City of Oxford with thf innunKiable spires, 
domes and towers that make the Oxford skyline unique Notite the domed hnildin^ {top 
ct.ntrc^ ol the Kadcliffe Camera, used as a reading room for the iJodlcian I ihiary 
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AT OXFORD AND BRISTOL 
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I wice a year " bump •' races take place on the Thame, at Oxford , s.m.Ur ra. . , ,re h. 1<1 on the 
nx t r Cam at raml.rulge Crews from the dilTiu nl ( olkKxs r kc on t . oursc a little over a mile 
long starting a set distance apart from on< aiiotlu r uid rich tiv mg to Iminp the boat in ront 
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\ f her 

n.is IS n.istol s.xn fiom the ( U,ot lowct on Mi uidon llill xKcl.d to , m.mcmo. lU tin louith 
nt nin ol the discovtrv of Aniiiica bv John t ibot ami sons I iwis Sibisliin and s,,n<.tus 
irturiotegioind ,T^ Memoiial lower of the Univus.tv Ih.s is .00 f et high and conta.ua a 
° bell weighing lo toni» 



TWO OF ENGLAND’S GREAT SEAPORTS 


P' 



Y'N ‘tl 

Liverpool, Lancashire, on the right bank of the River Mersey and some thrcjo miles froui the sea, 
is one of the greatest trading centres of tlie world and the i^nncipal port in the United Kingdom 
for the Atlantic tracle. Cereals, sugar, timber, cotton, oil and fruits come to Liverpool by sea. 



The great docks at Southampton cover some hundreds of acres and are steadily being enlarged! 
They stand at the mouths of the Rivers itchen and Test and the open sea is reached either by 
the Solent , north-west of the Isle of Wight, jr by Spithcad, round the Hyde and Bembridge corner. 
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LIVERPOOL AND SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS 


V ^ ** 



Liveipool 9 bctfinamg as a port goes back to Norman days anl its history h\s boon Iirgel> 
conccrnod with mcrchvnt shipping From Liverpool the famous clippers sailed to China Indi i 
and Australia and some of the earliest stcanuhips made the Atlantic crossing 



F V i fuH s 

In this photogiaph we ha\e another vitw of the docks at Soiitliaiiiptoii, showing i number of 
ocean liners at the quayside while in the right foieground ran be seen a linei in the graving 
dock for repair Southampton is the home port of the Quezon Jf hzahUh and Quezon Mary 
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whether one was ill or not 1 he worthy 
citizens of the Bath of that time were 
aware of the leisured life led by men and 
women “ of Quahty,” and by providmg 
a round of tasteful entertainment at 
the spa lured the rich from their more 
familiar haunts in London When 
Beau Nash became Master of Cere- 
monies at the spa, its populaiity giew so 
lapidly that more houses were needed 
Accordmgly, the Woods father and 
son- -were employed, the ont designing 


the North and South Parades, and the 
Assembly Rooms, and the other the 
Royal Crescent The latter is a parti- 
cularly splendid example of the archi- 
tecture of the time, and we who look 
upon it to-day find it hard to realise 
how little public opinion favoured 
Royal Crescent when it was new 
Another of the sights of Bath is 
the Pultmy budge which, since it 
is walkd in, reminds us of tliost 
days when tlie bridges of tnglaiid, like 
the Ponte Vccchio in 
Floicnu, had shops 
and houses upon 
them Beneath the 
budge the waters 
(low, and wt are once 
moie upon the Avon 
which, with the 
Kcniit t and Av’^on 
(anal has bronglil us 
so far fiom oiii st irt 
mg poll it of 1 ondon 
njiontln I Ii.utk '^th ii 
IS tlu most faiiiou ol 
all 1 nglish nvds 
Farther down the 
Bristol Avon is 
Biistol, the old port 
whence the Cabots 
sailed in Ileniv VU’s 
reign to discover New- 
foundland I ht ir 
achievement is corn- 
inemoiatfd by the 
Cabot lower on 
lhandon Hill Bi isrol 
IS the hugest city m 
the west of England 
and IS also an indus- 
trial city, with cigar- 
ettes and chocolate 
among its manufac- 
tures Rut the great 
docks uow he at 
Avonmotith, which is 
virtually the outport 
lor Bristol and which 
IS (veiy thing that is 
imant by a modein 
deep watei port 



J Ihxm S utt 

BUIl I BY FHl ROMANS A1 BAII! 


Th< il lint kiuw jf tlu p jpcitus of tlu waais of iialh 

foi ( unn^ ill In ilth irul then luiiqu rois tlu Konicinsdulu lly built the 
bdlh set ri 111 this pctuit \laii\ t « nturjts Idler wliMitoith svteit the 
rhiel iiuaiis of ^fttin^ from one i)ld(( to anotJiei Hatli m s a >,rtdt 
meeting plict for tl r h itJcis of soeit t\ inrl foi fimoiislitii irv oersons 
Behind the Korn in Path in this pictiin is Bath \bbt.\ C hurth ist 
\stbl fiont beai‘' the story of J ieob s I adaer edr%td in stone 




THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND 
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Thf Timt^ 


THt “SEVtN SISIFRS” OF SUSSEX DO>\ NLAND 

Ml Sii‘iS( X Downs ii )ii) ( inkmtrf Haven to Billing (lap c :>me sloping to intet th^ sta in the 
iojin uJ lull (liUk (lifts which au known as th( Se\Mi SisUrs Ihcv aie true WhiU Walls 
i I 01(1 1 nglitil f mull VI to LVM^ono wtio pisscs i p oi clowti the I Channel an 1 extend 

jii luallv from St il i I L > I isll ouiin lo puxtnt tl cse lnulmirks Iron bcii }. liishgiirtJ bv 
buildups tlu} and tlic Downs imiiK iiitdv 1 t lun 1 hue been purchased f )i the \ vtion 


A 1 least two favoured regions 
of southeastern England call 
L themselves Ihc Gardtn of 
hngland ’ one, the fair county/ ol 
Kent, and the ollui the Isle of Wight 
and both of them have evcelluit 
lights to the titli* , tor both aie 
beautiful and fertile laihls in the sun- 
niest quirt(r of our Ilomtland, where 
liuits and floweis come to perfection 
and wheie the climate is delightlul 
thioughout the girat^r pait of the 
>ear. 

Both belong lo the beautiful Down- 
land region bt tween the lhames and 
the English Channel From ba bury 
Plain (which is really rolling chalk 
country, with valleys and hollows in it 
big enough to conceal large bodies of 
the troops who use it as a manoeuvring 
ground), two great ridges of chalk hills 
run eastward (i) the North Downs 
with Dovei and Shakespeaie’s Cliff ai 
their seaward end, and (2) the South 
Downs coming to the sea by wMy of 
Hampshire and Sussex at the high cliff 


of Beachy Head, from whose lop 
SI lakespeai e says - 

“ I he fishermen upon the beach 
npoar like mice " 

Cattle Towns 

Both of these chalk ridges are cut 
bv stuams, many like the Blackwalcr, 
Wiy and Medway finding their way to 
the lhames , and many like the Aru 1 
and the Sussex Ouse to the English 
Channel In the gaps which these 
nvcis have cut in the clialk iidges, 
stand old castle towns - Guildford on 
the Wey, Rochester on the Medw'^ay, 
Canterbury on the Kentish Stour, 
Arundel on the Arun, and Lewes on 
Sussex Ouse, all of which still have 
their ancient strongholds To-day 
such towns still command the gaps 
as important route centres on roads 
and railways The whole of the 
south-eastern corner of England is 
dotted with nuns of many castles 
built there, because this was the 
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nearest part of Britain to the Continent. 
To this day it plays an important part 
in otir land and sea defences — Chatliam 
(with its suburb, Gillingham) and 
Sheemess, Dover and Portsmouth 
are great naval stations ; Canterbury, 
Winchester and Aldershot are military 
centres. 

Between the Downs 

Canterbury, however, is more famous 
as the seat of the Primate of All 
England, and many still go on pilgrim- 
age to visit its wonderful Cathedral, 
and the ruins of the first Christian 
Church in England. 

Between the North and South Downs 


is the Weald of Su-ssex and Kent — 
the Anderida Silva of the Romans and 
the Andredsweald of the Saxons — 
with the Forest Ridges in the middle 
rising to over 800 feet in Crowborough 
Beacon. The Weald stiU retains rem- 
nants' of the ancient forests, and here 
and there you may yet see traces of 
the old charcoal burners' fires where 
the charcoal for smelting the Wealden 
iron was made. The British iron 
industry, however, has long since gone 
north to the coalfields ; but new 
collieries have been opened up in East 
Kent behind Deal and Dover. 

All along the Kentish and Sussex 
shores are sunny seaside towns, well 



A FARM IN «THE CARDEN OF ENGLAND” 


Copy tight. 


This oast-house farmstead nestling in the heart of its orchards is typical of Kent, the lovely county 
which is often called '* The Garden of England." Oiist-.houscs are really kilns in which hops or malt 
are dried ; and Kent is Britain's principal hop-growing region, although hops are also grown in 
Sussex. Hampsiiire, Hereford and Worcestershire. Hops were not originally a crop native to our 
islands ; they were imported from Htdland many centuries ago. 




L tx l*hi to 


Hops grow btht on well-drained, sunny slopes . and hilly, sunny Kent grows more hops than any 
other part ot Britain. When the hop-pi(king season begins, many additional workcis arc required 
to gathti in the crop and the hop-fields present such a lively scene as is shown in this picture 
Ihcse peopl have piobably come from one of the large towns to spind a ' working holiday ' in the 

country. 



( entr d Vr*\s 


The field in this picture is one ol the largest of its kind in Britain and streldics Jui mou than 200 
acres over the rolling Sussex Downs Its rich clop of npe coin is being harvested by binders, whose 
work will be taken over at a later stage by huge coinbme harvesteis Such machinery gathers in 
the harvest faster and more economically, and is used increasingly on British farms. 
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known to weary Londoners- Heme 
Bay, Margate and Ramsgate, Deal, 
Eolkestoiie, Hastings, and Eastbourne ; 
Brighton — known as “ London by the 
Sea "—Worthing, Littlehampton and 
Bognor Regis Important channel 
ferry towns there are, too; Dover , for 
Calais, Ostend and Dunkirk ; Folke- 
stone, for Boulogne, and Neii'haven, for 
Dieppe. 

The Hampshire Basin 

Ihe Hampshiie Basin is almost cut 
in two by the deep Southampton 
Water— the estuary of the Itchen and 
lest, with the great port of Southamp- 
ton at its head Southampton has 
the advantage of double tides ~ four a 
day — which give it practically average 
high-water conditions most of the time 


'I hat is why it is the home poi t of some 
of our liiiest liners, espicially those 
sailing to the Ameiitas and to South 
Africa. Southampton has a liistoiy 
which goes back to the centimes before 
the Conquest, and its chartei of in- 
corporation was granted by Henry 1. 

Two lovely old cathedial cities in 
the Hampshiie Basin are Winchester 
and Salisbury, the foirncr the ancient 
capital of England and the city of 
King Alfred the Great , the latter neai 
the 4incient foi tress of Old Samm. 
Salisbury stands on the edge of the 
great plain to which it gives its name. 
More plateau than plain, this rolling 
Wiltshire downland is a region of 
sheep pastures wheie farms are few 
because the soil is so poor Not far 
from one of the larger military earnjis 



RFFLKItD IN FHF STIU MOAT WATERS 

1 M(ls ( astl( Ivtnt, has no (onnodjon with tho uty of 1 puis in Vorksliin its nanit < onu s fioin 
Led, or Ledian, an 'Xnglo S i\on who built Ihf lirst lorlic b on this Mti about tht \(ar S >0 f'arls 
of tin pitst Fit ( which IS still inhabilLd, b ivt Imh n stan ling for nv;u thin 000 vtars Ibniv V 

impnsoiud Joan Ins sttpinotlur, hut loi praittsing wjtihnaft, and it was hi n tliat tin saint* 

king rpF « IV cd the I nipt ror bigisnuind 
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IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


H /. y 7 I lor 


1 or I ooo \eirh C intcrbnr> has been the centre of our religious teaching In the pliotograj h 
il)0\ t w< see the d )or Uadmg from the rloisterb int> the north transept ( f tht Catliedral The 
four V mights who murdered Ihomas \ B(.ck< t hiirric 1 through tins \cr> do r\v \\ n icting ilit 
Atcldushop just beyond and biutallv I'dbng I im to ^ fa\our with their ^o^al misKr, iUni\ 

thL Sec )nd 


on the Plain is one of the most remark- 
able ancient monuments m Britain, the 
in issi\( (iicul ir t(i()iip of sloiifS vvli cli 
vvt know IS StonclK ng;e Sui loiinth d 
by in ( irthwoik some 300 hit in 
diameter, this strange temple of some 
long dead people was once thought to 
have been built by the Dniids But 
modern archaeologists fix the date of its 
const niction as about 1700 BC when 
these great stones w^ere broug c, by 
some means unknown to us, from a 
Welsh bluestone quarry, and erected 
in their present form — as a temple to 
the sun-god, perhaps No one can say 
exactly why 01 wlicn Stonehenge was 
built, but cv(- in these days of motoi- 
mg and air tiavtl, when modem artil- 
leiy thund( rs on the ranges not f 11 
from the imgaliths and trilithons of 
Stonehenge, there is a dull, mysterious 


atmosphere about this site of ancient 
piacticc and religion that convi\s 
itself to even tlu most ( ynu »d visiti^r 
In Nortli Wiltdme, at the \illagt of 
A\ebury between Mulboiough and 
De^vi/es, are tlie remains of anoth 1 
great work of eaily man a vast eaith- 
work and ditch which once had a 
great circle of stones ovei 1,000 feet in 
diameter A mile away is the 130-foot 
high Silbury Hill, the largest aitificial 
mound in Europe built for a purpose 
which remains secret to this day 
The Isle of Wight, now separated 
from the mainland by the Solent 
(yachting at Cowes) and the Spithead 
(naval anche)iagc anel it views), was 
ages ago pait of Ihe mainland , its 
chalk backbone is a ceuitimiation 
the Doiset clnlk height^, and the 
famous Needles at its western end are 
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broken-off fragments. The real busi- land by the Chesil Beach or Bank, a 
ness centre of the Island is Newport, long natural groyne of shingle that 
Much better known, however, are the shelters We3nmouth and its naval 
delightful resorts along its coasts — and channel-ferry harbour. Dorset is 
Ventnor, Shanklin, and Ryde. On the mainly a farming county, famous for 
mainland west of the Isle of Wight is its milk, cheese and butter, and for its 
the seaside health resort of Bourne- sheep, 
mouth with its splendid pine woods 

and sands. On the north-west main- Kentish Fruit and Hops 
land, too, arc tJie leafy glades and Hops grow best on well-drained, 
heaths of tjie New Forest, where sunny slopes ; Kent is hilly and sunny, 
majestic o.iks, beeches, firs and other and so grows more hops than any other 
trees provide cover- for ponies, fiillow part of Britain. Tall poles and many 
deer, and other forest animals This lengths of wire and string are necessary 
was once the hunting ground of kings, to support the plants ; and in fields 
and you can see “ the Rufus stone ” that have exposed sides, trees are 
where William the Red fell victim to planted to form a wind-break, or an 
a crossbow arrow. artificial wind-screen of canvas or sack- 

A featuic of the Dorset coast is ing is put up 
Portland Isle, connected to the mam- In orchard lands and hop-lields a 



Central Presi. 

SOU THAMPl ON’S GREAT NEW OCEAN TERMINAL 

An ocean terminal without rival in the world was the de*^crjption given to the hew and impressive 
reception station whuh was opened at Southampton Docksi at the end of July, 1050, for Tians- 
atlantic passengers It was used for the first time by the biggest ship in the world, the Queen 
hhzaheth, seen in this photograph as she was being manoeuvred alongside the new Termmal. 




.v;.4d.. 


A LIBRARY IN CHAINS 



M l// I\ Taylor. 


At one peiiocl .'rinti’d books were so piccioiis *ind so lidble to be stolen that they wen- seonivd lt> 
their places on the shelves by meatis of ciuiiiis. Here is the famous (Jiaincd I.ibrary of tlic 
Minster ('hurch at Wimborne, in Dorset. To read a book one may place it upon the lec tern, 
but the strong? chain prevents its removal. Tne library was formed nearly 250 years ago. 
Even the Bibles were secured by chains in many of our churches in olden times. There is 
another collection of chained books in Heieford ( athedral. 
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limited number of men are at work all 
the year round, for the trees must be 
tended, the hops must be planted, and 
the ground must be kept in order. 
But when the fruit-pickmg and the 
hop-pickmg seasons begin, large num- 
bers of additional workers are required 
Many of these are local folk, especially 
women and children ; but thousands 
come fiom the large towns to spend the 
fruit -picking and th(. hop-picking sea- 
sons in the countiy. Tiaui-loads of 
hop-pickers go to Kent fiom London 
during the late summer 

Not all Kent is devoted to oithards 
and hop-helds , theie are parts which 
arc quite unsuitable for fniit-gi owing 
or geneial agnrultuie Ihc high chalk 
hills (Downs) are mainly covcitd with 
grasses, although lieie and theu suitable 


slopes are cultivated. This rich grassland 
is used for grazing sheep, which 
flourish on the crisp dowmland herbage 
South-eastern England — particularly 
the county of Kent — is noted for its 
orchards Other famous orchard lands 
of the south-east are those of Essex, 
Sussex and Hampshire —all m the 
south-eastcin portion of England 
This part of Biitain is so good foi 
flint growing and hop growing becaust 

(1) the soil IS rich and well-drained , 

(2) there is usu illy the right amount of 
lain at the light time of the year , (^) 
it is one ot thf sunnust paits of Britain 
and leceivi sits full share of the summc i 
sunshine, (4) it is quite near I ondon 
and its subiiibs, where the fiiiits find <i 
lead} maiket Soft fiiiit nni'»t bt got 
quicklv to maikets and shops, for it li is 



/ opxtal 

FNGLAND’S STONES Or MYSTLIIY 


Stonehenge (the artiiil meaning of the word is “ the hangin" stones ") stands on the edge of Salisbury 
Plain and has probably betn in existf nee since about 1700 r c No one can say exactly why Stone- 
henge was built or how the gnat stones of which it is made were transpoitcd fiom a WVlsh 
quarry many milcb distant but this strange monument is btlitxcd to h»ue been a temple to the bun 
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INSIIJt AN ANCIENT TITHE BARN 


i f r (,hl 


Until the lithe Commutation Act of 1835 it \^as comnimi for I ngli-^h farmers to pay a tithf to Ui 
( hurch that is to say a lenth pait of their produce The corn a\oo 1 or whatever it w is tint 
Ur local fainurs paid was often stored 111 a special barn until sueh time as it was netded for use 
i 1 for sale One of these bams can still be seen ai Tnbury in Wiltshire As the picture shows it 
is strongly built of stone with a roof of thatch and timbtr 


to be sold fresh, or it cannot be sold at 
dll, and this is an important reason why 
sofi fruit groweis always have their 
gardens near regions where large num- 
bers of people li\f 

Around Romney Marsh 

We cannot leave “ the Gaiden of 
England without looking biiefly at 
Romney Maish, once the homo of smug 


glers, and the old towns round about 
such as Rye Rye is now two miles 
from the coast, but the lock on which it 
stands was once w^ashed by the sea 
Wmchelsta, too, is another ancient 
place which, like Rye, was later added 
to the oiiginaJ five towns (Hastings, 
New Romney, Hythe, S indwich, and 
Dovei) compiising the Cinque Ports 
but which IS now only a village 




THE ENGLISH RIVIERA 



Fox Photos 

LOOKING ACROSS DARTMOOR FROM HYNE DOWN 


Dartmoor is the largest piece of open land m the south of England Its hills and tors, combes and 
streams, have such a wild and rugged beauty that it has become a very popular Jholiday haunt 
From the high ground, oi tors, of D.irtmoor s great expanse of rock and heather you get such lovely 
views as this, with a moorland village and its fields and a green countryside that stretches to the 

horizon 


W HO has not heard of Devon- 
shire cider, of Cornish pasties 
and pilrhanis, and of the 
spring flowers of the Scillics ^ Some 
of us, perhaps, have been fortunate 
enough to spend holidays there, and 
know what lovely English counties 
Cornwall and Devon are. 

They form a long peninsula that juts 
out well into the Atlantic, so that no 
part of it IS far from the sea. 1 he west 
winds from the ocean bring plenty of 
moisture that keeps the fertile valleys 
and grassy slopes green for the dairy 
cattle from whose rich milk Devon- 
sliire butter and Cornish cream are 
made. These winds bring cool air 
from the sea in summer ; and in winter, 
when the sea is much wanner than the 
land, the westerly breezes make this 
penmsula milder and warmer than any 
other part of the British Isles. In the 
lovely gardens of Penzance and other 


towns grow palms and bamboos, and 
beautiful hydrangeas flourish in the 
open air. No wonder many people who 
diead cold weather go to Devon and 
Cornwall to spend the winter, instead 
of visiting more expensive winter 
resorts of foreign Rivieias The winter 
climate of our English Riviera " is 
just as good, and actually less liable to 
cold spells, for it has no mistral to chill 
one's marrow, and no dust 

The warm moist air of Cornwall* and 
the Scilly Islands makes spring come 
earlier there than anywhere else in 
Britain ; that is why vfe look to these 
parts of our islands fot our first .sup- 
plies of spring flowers and vegetables. 

The Moors 

Cornwall and Devon are veiy hilly, 
as we see when .wc go through them in 
the train. The railway follows the 
valleys, and avoids the high lands 
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A SHELTERED BAY IN DEVON 



Planet A % 


The sheltered bay in this picture, with its holidav-makers, its bathing huts, its boats, and its pebble 
beach, la a scene of great activity as sailing craft of various sorts and sizes make leady for tht 
Annual Regatta The scene is typical of Beei, the pleasant holiday resort near beaton in south 
oast Devon. Beer is one of the few places along the coast of that lovtly county where the cliffs arc 

made of chalk. 
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whcie the hard old rocks have been 
raised into the moors for which this 
western peninsula is famous hxmoor, 
in Someiset and North Devon, is made 
of hard sandstone, and stands up 
sliaiplv in Dunkery Beacon , Dartmoor 
and Bodmin Moor are great bosses of 
li nd old gi inde, which has been much 
worn b\ wind and W( at her leaving vci y 
haid paits upstanding as tois " Yes 
loi [2 02b fict) is the best known, but 
High \\illha\s o\(rtops it b^ nearly a 
do/cn h(t llu^ ^a> tint a man who 
has not ti imped o\ri Daitmoor and 
set II ,ts migie ‘‘iinscls has vet one of 
th( b( si things in hh to ciijoy 

In veins in some of the hiid old 
locks (jf ( oinwall ind Devon then aie 
tin and copper, h id and /me , but 
the\ have been woikcd so long ag<) 
that tluK^ is not much metal left to be 
easil} got Ihe chief mines are m the 
ncighbi >111 hood of lavistock, St Ives 
and Camboine Old v\ 01 kings used by 


the Romans, and even by people who 
were in Britain before the Romans came, 
are still to be seen in contrast to the 
modern equipment of such mines as 
South Crofty Ihe quarry men of 
Cornwall and Devon get out fine 
slate and beautiful granite from the 
rocks for use in building Fioin th( 
granite, too, china clay is got , much 
of it goes to the Potteries for making 
china, and some is used in preparing 
cihco in l^ancashiie, 01 in glazing 
piper in Kent, 01 even in making false 
le( th in Amciica * I oiotx is om of th( 
ports which sends away this china clay 
m many directions 

A Lo\cly Coastline 

Ihe coisthne of this ^uutli wi stt in 
pdimsula IS veiy^ beautiful, with its 
rocky clifL, dup coves and sandy 
bays, and its witcr of Mcdit( nan* an 
blue tint somctimts becomes a si i of 
emerald shot with cleip indigo In 



Fox Phot<s 

BADGWORTHY WAIFK IN IHt DOONE COUNTRY 


Min\ I iitsof 1 u Hiitisli (r)nntr>sKlf Iiinc ^issixMtions ^ ith oiir novdjsts ind j 0 ( Is ind 

as we 1 > )k df»n)L Had{i:w()! thy W lUr towards Doom Valley wt think at oik e of B1 u kiium iiid th( 
Jirx lies of I xnioor who live so vividlv in the pdgts of hii> immortal lomam < / orfia Doom Doont 
\alley lb within easy reach of sutli noithtrn De\on holiday rentes as Ilfracombe and Lvnton 


CORNWALL’S CURIOUS CHEESEWRING 



W til 1’ luvUif, 


Both Devon and Cornwall are very rocky counties whose quarries yield line slate and beautiful 
granite for use in building. In some places, some whim of Mother Nature has produced curious 
rock formations such as the " Cheesewring,” near Diskeard, in Cornwall. We know that this 
incredible formation was in existence at least 300 years ago, but none can say how it came to be 

assembled in this p^uliar manner. 
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TINTAGEL CASTLE 


Th e are the rums of Tintagel Castle, in 
Noith Cornwall. The Castle, lu legend, is 
associated with King Arthur, but the stone- 
work you see here dates fiom the thirteenth 
century. 

former times it extended into the 
Atlantic, for the Scilhes are the up- 
standing remnants of a sunken land 
that tradition says was part of King 
Arthur’s lovely land of Lyonnessc. 
The ruins of Tintagel Castle remind us 
of the great King and his famous 
Knights of the Round Table. 

Fishing is an important business 
along this coast. Immense shoals of 
pilchards and mackerel visit the shores 
at certain times of the year, and fishing 
fleets from Mevagissey and Penzance, 
St. Ives and Newlyn, Pl3nmouth and 
Falmouth, reap rich harvests. From 
Brixham on the opposite side of Tor 
Bay to Torquay, the renowned Brixham 
trawlers go out into the Channel for 
flounders and plaice, turbot and brill, 
skate and hake. 

The biggest town in south-western 
England is Plymoitih, which, with 
Devonport and Stonehouse, forms the 
famous " Three Towns ” of the West 


Country. Plymouth is a naval port 
commanding the Channel approaches, 
and also a port of caU for large liners 
from which passengers and mails arc 
landed for speedy transit to London by 
the expresses of British Railways. 
Its harbour is protected by a strong 
breakwater, and the Eddystone Light- 
house, a few miles off, flashes its 
welcome and warning to the ships. 
West of Plymouth the railway crosses 
the famous Saltash Bridge on its way 
to Bodmin, Cornwall’s county town, 
Truro, with its fine cathedral, and 
Penzance. 

The English Naples 

Torquay, “ the English Naples,” 
on beautiful Tor Bay, is visited yearly 
by many thousands in successful que.st 
of health, recreation and sunshine. 
Its counterpart in North Devon ii 
Ilfracombe, twenty miles due west of 
which is rocky Lundy, an island about 



[\ ill 1.1 aylor 

STEEPLE ROCK 

If you were to visit the T.izard in ('oniwall, 
you would find a locky coast of gnut lieauty. 
The pillar shown above is known as " Steeple 
Rock/* and tnay be seen at Kynance Cove. 


THE VILLAGE STOCKS 



WtUh, laylor. 


If we go right back to Saxon times ^e find that stocks weie in use as a foim of punishment 
Men (and wouic*< too) 'wire held fast b) the ankles, the stocks being made to opi n like a book 
to receive the unfortunate persons limbs Here are the well-preserved stocks to be seen in 
the churchyard at Ottcry St. Mary, Devon. Often we can find ancient stocks on village gitens 
as relics of days that have passed , and, more frequently still, in churchyards 1 his is because 
people who failed to attend church regularly were often punished in such a manner. 
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zi miles long and a mile bioad, vvitli 
population ol some 50 people Smallei 
but very beautiful holiday places he on 
both coasts of the south-western penin- 
sula 

Exeter, an old Roman city, built 
where the Britons had a great fortress, 
stands where many roads and the 
railways converge to cross the Exe bv 
its budges Its cathedral and its castk 
aie well woith seeing, and so is its Eliza- 
bethan Guildhall which rcmincG us of 
Exetei s powerful guilds m 1 udoi tinif s 

But, go where we will, there is a 
perpetual feast of interest in this well- 
named Emglish Riviera In Coniwall 
we soon find that the beauty spots aie 
dotted along the expansive line of 
rugged coast, with the busier industrial 
ind workaday parts nearer to the 
backbone of the county Redruth 
and Camboine are both concermd 
(losdy with engineering and mining, 

. nd each has an inland setting At the 


latter plaee Richard Irevithuk 111- 
\enled and ran upon the king's high- 
way a locomotive propelled by stocun 
Near the former is the great circular 
arena with its grassy steps upon which 
the people sit and where John Wesley 
himself preached to congregations of 
miners Some of the tin-mines in this 
aiea are actually 3,000 feet in depth 

Down the Tranquil Fal 

If we visit with its quaint and 

narrow streets, it will not Ik long befoie 
we hnd ouiselves gliding down the 
River Fal by steamci on the way to 
Falmouth, than which there are few 
more fascinating places in the coimtiy 
Here we Imd the old and the new 
grouped side by side, the bii>v eom- 
rncicial and scafaiing SLClion shupl\ 
divided from the put tint toiins i 
gieat modern holiday usoit jnd \ i< lit 
ing centre with txtrj thing to Jttuul 
the visitor and nothing to offc nd 
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^RURO CATHEDRAL 


Truro Cathedral si inds upon the site of the chuich of St Mary 
and was built between the yeais i8So and 1910 The old church 
actually form's the south aisle of the Cathedral which itself is 
built in the early Lnglish sty le 


111 dciys t hat li.ivo now 
receded well into the 
hibtoiic past Falmouth 
was 111 truth our fore- 
most poit for mails 
from overseas Into 
its suns wept haiboiir 
sailing vessels fiom the 
south and f<ir west put 
in and th(‘ letters they 
b 1 o u g h t were d 1 s - 
])atched in post-haste 
style by 1 oad to I-ondori 
and other paits St 
Mawes Castle and Pen- 
ile mils Cfistle, are both 
within lasy reach of 
h\ilmouth, a town 
wlii^^' went bj^ the 
name 01 Penny-come- 
Ouick until the year 
1660 

On the north coast 
IS Newejuiy, another 
imi town that forms a 
nhign(‘t to thousands of 
1 0111 ists and holiday- 
makers. 1 he ''new 
quay” after which the 
town IS named was 
actually constructed 
more than 300 years 
ago, but the place as 
we know it to-day is 
indeed a jewel in Corii- 
wairs crown, for it looks 
full out into the 
Atlantic and ocean bieakers come 
pounding in for eountless siiifiiders on 
the sandy beaches From here we 
can reach easily enough the famous 
Bedruthan Steps (a staircase mauc by 
nature leading down the cliffs) or go 
to inspect the sands and caverns of 
Watergate Bay. 

A little further to the south and still 
on the bracing north coast Cornwall has 
another gem in Perranporth, and if we 
go there we shall see Perran Round, a 
curious and quite impressive amphi- 
theatre Pcihaps we may hear then of 
the old Cornish miiacle plays, some of 


them taking three days to perform, 
which were given in tins very Round 
and at other places Or we may even 
inspect th^" site of St Puaii's Church, 
buried some 1,200 years in shifting 
sands of the dunes and rediscovered but 
little more than a century ago. 

Our Most Southerly Point 

The Lizard is the most southerly 
point on English shores, just as Lands' 
End is the most westerly, and if you 
stand on high giound at a favoured 
^poi along the centre of the county 
you can have the ghtteiing sea within 
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sight in front of you and behind as 
weU. Over thirty miles to the west are 
the Scilly Isles which we can reach by 
boat or air. The people are few in 
number because the islands are so 
small, but they are famous as growers 
of fine flowers and bulbs and early 
vegetables, which they send to London 
and other great market towns. Their 
climate is a mild one ; in January, 
when we in England are huddling 
lound our fires, the average tempera- 
ture in the Scillics is 45°. As for 
Cornish rivers, the most impoitant 
are the Tamar, Fal, E'ow'ey and Camel, 
the last-named running into Padstow 
Bay. 

That Cornwall is of immense anti- 
quity is proved by the existence of 
stone circles, monoliths and ancient 


crosses and one cannot go far without 
seeing some remnants at least of these 
monuments of days almost before 
history began. Long in advance of 
the Romans there came to this western 
peninsula Phoenicians, who must have 
been inspired sailors and adventurers. 
They acquired from the Britons who 
dwelt in these parts lead, tin and other 
metals precious to them and gave in 
exchange wares brought fiom their 
own eastern Mediterranean land of 
Phoenicia. 

Devon, too, has everything of interest, 
its rocky, 1101 them coast busk and 
bracing, whilst its southern sliou'S are 
warmer and far less boisterous. Hen* 
is a county of rich and well-keiit farms, 
especially in the valleys or combes, and 
of cattle that compare for quality with 



THE HARDOUR OF MEVAOISSEY 


A W.Ktrr 


Wfll known as a holiday lesoit and situated six miles from St. Austdl on the soutli coast of 
C omwall, M<*vaRis‘>r> is albo an important hslung town. At certain tiint s of Ihc >rar immense 
bhoaN of pilchards and mackerel approach the Cornish coast, and it is to reap a rich harvest 
from these that the little fishing lUet of Mevagissf y puts out from its ancient harbour. 
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THt CAVt AT MUILION COVE 


Will! luvht 


( orn wall's lotky coast suggests smugglers, wreckers, and other Uke characters of Iiistoiical romance, 
but to (lay its ca\es and sands aie the favourite haunts of British holiday makers. Hire is the 
cave at Mulhon Love, its aichccl entiance forming a frame for Mulhon Island hejond the rocks 

and sands. 


any in the kingdom. Many people 
rank Devon second to Yoikshiie iii size 
buy^ this is incorrect, the right cider 
being Yoikshiie, Lincolnshiie and then 
Devon, tlie last-named being only 
thiity-six square miles behind as it 
takes third place. 

Raleigh, Drake and Gilbert were all 
three men of Devon, whilst Daitmouth 
and Bidcford have both joined hand- 
somely with Plymouth in contiibuting 
to the maritime stoiy of this county. 
Mention of Bideford is a reminder, too, 
that Westward Ho I was written in vhis 
fine old town which has put up a statue 
to the author. 

Trout Streams of Devon 

The chief rivers of the county, many 
of them renowned for their trout, are 
the Tamar (which marks the boundary 
with the sister county), Exe (rising on 
Exmoor), Dart, Tcign, Taw, Tavy and 
Torridge. Some of these rivers have 


their sources on Daitmoor and they 
are m ^stly swift-running. Taw and 
Toiricl^t flow into Bideford Bay, whilst 
Plymouth Sound comes at the mouth 
of the broad Tamar. 

Like Cornwall, Devon s roastline is 
closely studded with popular lioliday 
lesorts. llfiacombe and Lynton 
(within easy reach of the romantic 
Doonc Valley) are on the rocky, 
northern shoie looking acioss the bioad 
Biibtol Channel to the coast of South 
Wales, (m the south, Sidmoulli, 
Exinouth, Dawlish and Teignmouth 
form a notable quartet, each offering 
its particular attractions. 

The Thatched Cottages 

The whole of this English Riviera is 
a district of picturesque villages with 
many cottages wearing their snug 
bonnets of thatch. Wide spacious 
moorlands offer both solitude and the 
prospect of adventure, whilst there is 
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always the romance of the sea-i overs 
of other days, as well as that of smug- 
glers, ship-wreckers and their kin. 

To accept these south-western coun- 
ties merely as one immense pleasure or 
health-giving resort, however, would 
be to render them a great injustice. 
The wealth of agricultural and market 
garden produce of Devon and Cornwall, 
the hundreds of thousands of tons of 
kaolin (china clay) ; the fisheries, 
mines, stone quarries and so forth, all 
contribute an adequate share to the 
trade and industry of this fair land of 
ours. 

The Channel Islands 

Across the Eiiglisli Clianiicl, cluster- 
ing together west of France's Cap de la 
Hague, are the Channel Islands, the 
only parts of the old Duchy of 
Normandy which remain under the 
English Crowm. Many British holiday- 
makers will know Jersey, Guernsey, 


Alderney, tlui feudal island of Sark, 
and perliaps the smaller islands of the 
group as well. For the Channel Islands 
are a famous holiday centre, especially 
in the spring when St. Ilelier in Jersey 
and St. Peter Port in Guernsey arc 
focal points for visitors from both 
France and Britain. 

Spring Flowers and Vegetables 

TJiose of us who cannot go to S(*e the 
lc>vely spring flowers of the Channel 
Islands may yet taste the early fruit 
and vegetables for which the islands 
are famous, for these are flown and 
shipped for sale in Englisli inaikets. 
Linked wuth the Islands is the iiami' 
of Victor Hugo, the famous French 
author, w'hose Toilers of the Sea tells 
of the fisherfolk of these isles, and w^io 
himself lived for fourteen years in 
Hauteville House, Guernsey, when* he 
wrote Les Miserables and otlu r famous 
works. You can still visit this house 



'Japltat Pre^-i. 

THE LITTLE HARBOUR OF A FfUDAL ISLAND 


Sark, tlif small but lovrly island in the Channel Islands group, is still governed l>y feudal lavv.s 
and cu.stoms almost as old as the island itself, t'reux Harbour, shown in this ])u‘tnre, lies on tin* 
eastern side of its rocky coast at the base of perpendicular clilfs through which Innncis have bc'en 

cut to the interior of the island. 




MONT ORGUFII CASTLE 

(to 1 1 Jt rst V in Iht C h innel T 1 inds and \un \vill s« e this sttm Nurinan stronghold o\ trlooking Gorf 
jl 111 iir 1 h( Duke'- of Normanily bc^an building the C isttllum dc (jiinit is it uas first called 
in tin l< nth iiiliiiv Its piiscnt naiTK \\ is 1 estovved on it by the Duke of < laience son of King 
Hi iir> ]\ J lie little town of (joioy nt at tht fi tin i astle hill is luted lor its oysters 

wlu re Hugo lived With his pironts and more Hcqiiently if circumstances de- 
wheie there arc c lived chairs whose maud it The total pojail ition of the 
] atm insciiptions nn^ liave been cut islands is 102000 Fhough Lnglish is 
hy the novelist himsclt thi language jii d ulv usc hnmh is 

I hese isl incls, winch th( French tall the ofiitial language and a paiois is 
appi opriately enough }lts Normandes, used winch his survivici from Norman 
have tlieii own laws and custejins times Not so ve ry many \ ears ago it 
No emetine nts of the Britisli Parlia- was Saik's pioud boast tliat there was 
ment hav^e effect in the ( liaruiel no public debt, no income tax, no 

Islands unic'ss spend I e fere nee is made unemployment, “and best of all no 

So we find the offiees and instit^ fions politicians ’ on the island, and we who 
of old alive to-diy tlie Buhifs who live in a larger, higher-geaied industrial 
preside over the Royal Courts: the community may wonder whetlier pro- 
jurats who are the life-elected mem- gress has really brought us all the 
bers of the Courts . and the States advantages we think it has 
Assemblies Sark, an island in the Most holiday-makers reacli the 
bailiwick of GTiernse^y, has been de- Channel Islands by steamer from 
scribed as “the only purely feudal Southampton or Weymouth, but 
State remaining in the woild “ Its nowadays fast an seivices operate 
laws come fiom the Seigneur and its fiom London airport (IleathrowJ and 
Parliament (called the Chief Pleas) Southampton to Channel Island air- 
which meets three times a year, but ports on Guernsey, Jersey, and Aldei- 





(,ntr,J in s lx Photo 

The ancient craft of roof thatching is dying Skilled thatchers can work their reeds into 
country districts are skilled cunning shapes and patterns, neitlv tnmming 

thatcherii found, but there IS still a steady demand the thatih once it has been securely fastened 
for their serviees. m position 



J Dixon ^cott 

Basket making is but one of the old crafts and rural industries that still flourish in Britain's country- 
side. Here, in his small " factory " on King s Sedge Moor, the basket-maker deftly weaves dried 
withies into stout baskets of aill shapes and sizes in much the same way as his ancestors did. 
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CIDER MAKING 



The apples in this picture have come from Devon Worcestershire is another county where cider 
orchards to a Norfolk factory w'here they ripen is made. At this cider mill the fnut is pulped 
before being crushed into the pulp. Th best electrically and tlie juice squeezed from the pulp 
cider apples are grown in the West Country. in the presses. 



Photon • Fox Photon. 

For the most part, cider is made by thoroughly up-to-date machinery : but in some parts oi 
Gloucestershire, old stone mills such as the one seen above are still used. The horse knows exactly 
what is required, and plods round, working the grindstone which crushes the appUs into pulp. 
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M lU F lux lor 

CHEDDAR GORGE 

In Devon and Cornwall you find hard granite 
rocks, but Someisetcontainsmuclilimestone 
Cheddar Gorge is a deep gap hewn by water 
out of the Mcndip Hills, whos^r rocks tt>wer 
above the roadway at Horseshoe Curve. 

ney. Look at an air route map of the 
British Isles and you will see that all 
our distant parts : the Channel Islands, 
the Scilly Isles, the Shetlands, Ork- 
neys, and Outer Hebrides, are linked 
with the mainland by regular and rapid 
air services. 

The West Country 

We travel now from the rugged 
beauty of Devon and Cornwall and the 
Channel Islands to the fresh, green 
pastures of the West Country : to the 
counties of Dorset and Somerset where 
dairy and mixed farming are important 
and where cheese and other processed 
and tinned dairy products are made. 

Going north-eastwards from the 
Blackdown Hills, we cross the pasture 
lands of the Plain of Somerset. Upon 
the plain is the old castle and market 
town of Taunton where Monmouth was 
proclaimed king in 1685. Farther away 


lAL KNOWLEDGE 

to the north, near Bridgwater, is Sedge- 
moor where in that same year Mon- 
mouth's pitiful forces were destroyed by 
the troops of James 11 . 

The Plain itself continues as far as 
the Mendips, the range of hills running 
north-west from the broadcloth town of 
Frome towards Weston-super-Mare, the 
popular holiday resort on the Bristol 
Channel. The Mendips were once an 
important lead mining region, with more 
than 100 mines at the time of greatest 
mining activity here. But to-day, we 
know these hills better for their scenic 
wonders such as the Cheddar Gorge 
w^hich is really no more tlian a huge gap 
torn by water in the limestone Mendips. 

Ihe dissolving action of running 
water upon limestone rock is also seen 
in the numerous eliannels and caverns 
which streams made in this part 

of the conntiy. 'Ihe bc'st-knowii is 
the stream wlncli disappcais down a 
swallow, or swalh.'t, Iiole near tin* 



</. IHxun 

CLItTON BKIDGL 


Tin; Avon, dividing Somerset fioni 
fdouccstfji.slun^ IS sj)nnn''fl by the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge, hero illustiated, whose 
carnage way is nearly p)0 feet al>ove the 
river. 



i i.iju t \ n. 


WVlIh l.itlu<lr;il h.ts l«'.;n called llu- - most beaulifiil tiling ,.n railli - The tl.c 

alludral is the West l•n)lU, iipim whuh there are Mime joo carved (iipii.-s eai h aboi'it S teet Iml-Ii 
On cntenitK. one V bv the dot.ble a.el.es .seen in tins picture, wliu h niecM ; 

a SI. Aniinw s (.loss and were so built in ij t8 to strengthen the leiitr.il tonei. 
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village of Piiddy to travel underground 
and re-emerge in the famous Wookey 
Hole about three miles from Wells 
and about half way between Wells 
and Westbury. Wells itself, famous for 
its beautiful cathedral and moated 
Archbishop’s palace, has a history going 
back more than 1.200 years to King Ina 
of Wessex. North-east of the city, on 
the other si<le of the Mendips, is Kad- 
stock which IS one of the centres of the 
Somerset coalfield 

Wells is not the only site of ancient 


Christianity in Somerset. To the south 
is Glastonbury which has rightly been 
called “ a cradle of the English Church.” 
The Abbey at Glastonbury is the oldest 
religious foundation in the country and 
<iates traditionally from a.d. 63 when 
it was founded by St. Joseph of 
Aiimathea whose staff, plunged by the 
saint into the ground, took root and 
became f.imous as the Holy Thorn. 

This again is King Aithur’s country. 
The Holy Giail foi which he and his 
knights searched is said to be buried 
at the foot of 
Glastonbury Tor, 
and Glastonbury 
itself — so the legend 
runs — is Avalon, 
seat of the Knights 
of the Round Table 
and burial place of 
King Arthur and 
Guinevere, his 
queen. 

'1 heir burial place 
is said to have been 
discovered m 119J, 
while Henry de 
Soliaco was Abbot 
of Glastonbury. In 
the trunk of a 
hollow tree, the 
bones of King 
Arthur were found, 
as was the flaxen 
hair of Gumevere, 
Nearby was a cross 
made of lead which 
bore the words 
” Here lies buried 
the renowned King 
Arthur in the Isle 
of ^valon with 
Guin^ere.” Relics 
werd certainly 
found about this 
time, but were they 
really those of King 
Arthur ? It de- 
pends on whether 
or not you believe 
the legend. 



PlanHNewt. 

THE ABBOT’S KITCHEN AT GLASTONBURY 


GListonbury is the oldest religious foundation in England The Ablx y 
that was once a house of the P»encdictine monks is now in luins, and 
of its domestic buildings only the Abbot s Kitchen remams Here 
f(X)d was piepared for pilgrims and guests and cooked over lour fires» 
one at each corner o'" the buihling ; thee hi mnevs from tJiese fins tamed 
the smoke out at ihe eight-sided lantern on top of the stone roof. 





1 X I h Uo 

HAR\FS11NG THE MODERN STYLE 


J ^st contvin<5 field alter field of ^])kndid t ill, strong wlnat i sjxi jally in its northern rit,ion 

When the heavy ears die golden red the firmer hiivcsts his crop miking inereasing use of the 
nienlein nnehiner^ that simplifies his A\ork Here for example is a combine harvcstei whieh 
performs simultaneously all the operations from cutting to threshing 

E ast ANGLIA got its name from water formed by the barring of the 
those Angles who, m the Cieth old es< lary by sandpits and mud- 
century A D , pushed up the tidal banks, nd to-day a favourite summer 
river estuaries in their longships, over- lesort for those who love sailing and 
came the Britons, and established their caniiJing and fishing 
own simple civilisation on the ruins o^ 
the Ronian-Bntish culture they found Sunshine Coast 

there Originally Norfolk and Suffolk, Orwell and Stoui combine their 
East Anglia to-day usually includes the esluaiies to form the detp-water hai- 
county of Essex as well It is part of bour of Harwich, a naval station 
the rich agricultuial lowland of south- guarded by the torts and seaplane base 
eastern England, and, geologically at near Felixstowe, and an important 
any rate, belongs to the London Basin feiry-towm for the Continent Mail 
In the west is the chalk coimti of steamers ply regularly between Har- 
the East AngUan Heights which come wich and the Hook of Holland and 
to the sea in the steep cliffs of Hun- Antwerp One of the earliest tram 
Stanton Pomt Most of it is the broad femes to be started in Britain runs 
gentle slope from those low chalk hills between Harwich and Zeebrugge It is 
to the North Sea, to which flow employed m goods traffic only Truck- 
sluggish rivers nth marshland along loads of goods from the Continent can 
their lower courses, and deep estuaries be shimtcd on board the ferry, taken to 
up which the sca-tidts make their ways Harwich and run off to the mam line 
Connected with the lower Yare are the lailway to Liverpool Street or the North. 
Norfolk Broads, wide sheets of shallow flie coast of Last Anglia is low and 
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marshy towards the south, but from Southend, Walton, Clacton-on-Sea, 
Thorpe Ness noilhwards it has cliffs Dovercourt, Felixstowe, Aldeburgh, 
of him gravel and sand The whole Southwold, Lowestoft, Yarmouth, Sher- 
(oastline has undergone subsidence, ingham, Cromer and Hunstanton 
and the nuns of several of the old Yarmouth and Lowestoft are the 
towns and villages now he beneath the headquarters of great British herring 
sea Ancient Dunwich was an impor- and sprat lisherics in autumn, when 
tant citv and port in the Middle Ages. Scots lassies come south to deal with 
with many cliurches, monasteries and the catch, cleaning the fish, giading 
a king':) palace , to-da\ all that is left them and packing thim into bands 
of it IS a small fishing village nestling with salt, with the amazing speed born 
behind a sttep diff on whose brink of long piactice Many othei fish, 
tottei the few niins of its foimer aie caught and landed at these and many 
greatness Alddniigh, now a pleasant smallei ports along the coast ( olchesti i 
but small seaside resort, and once an oysteis fiom the oyster beds of the 
iinpoitant poit, is anothei tewn that Colne estuai\ ait almost as lamous as 
li.is suffered in the past from the in- Yai mouth bloaters and kippeis 
lo.ids ot the sea 

Ihis is the drur and sunnier side of ^ Farming Region 
Britain and the whole coastline is hast Anglia is mainlv a fanning 
studdtd with popular si isult usoits ttgion, whtir a good dial of our homt 



T / fituns 

HIILINOIORO MIIL, NFAR OISS 

In piniju) thf ind diuliirs ml to work trnnmni ImcK Ihi ludms willi th( ir sk, kli s 

dntl l)illlio(>ks iiid cU cirirm the diti liLs that tiu wUtriantu.i friily Hue ui i them at 'work 
h> [hllingford Mill, a p )st mill that malls the davs when wmdam‘ viatfi ^^tr( tlu powi i foi /^iinding 

the corn of ivciy farinei in the countiy 


FROM TUDOR TIMES 
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These hean) aiKi pUsIcr houses recall (lie <lavs of flic Pudors ulxui Ihe Lounlry Ioxmi of l^av^nhain 
m Suffolk was an important (ontie of tlie < loth lia.le An even more impirssive relu of iL^ greatest 
days IS the Hall of the f.uild ol C.oipus ( luisti in the mar kel pla<.e. 
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When lames 1 visited Avidley 1 'ihI. hi deilarcd that ' it was too much tor a lunc, hut it minht 
do* very well for a Lord Treasurer." Thomas Howard, first ol Sutlolk. then netd il^l ollice and 
It was he wlio built this wonderful mansion near the old Hssex town ot Satlion Walden. 
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/ Und \ t » \ 

IMMORTALISED BY AN ENGLISH PAINILR 


’'ohn Constable*, the ftimoiia Lai)t Anglian master painter, was bom at 1 abt l>(r^.hnlt, Snttolk in 
1776 Tcvda\, we ofU n speak of the distuct around I-ast Bergliolt .ind 1 Kitfoid as thf ( on- 
stable Country," for it is a countr>side immortalised by Constable in his paintings Ht is 1 latford 
Mill, the subject of one ot his most famous pictures and a National Trust propeity now used by the 
Council for the Pioinotion of Fit Id Studies 


supplies of meat, wool, grain, fiuit and 
vegetables, butter and milk are pro- 
duced The Lea Valley market gardens 
are an important souuc of maiket 
produce for London and have one of 
the largest glasshouse aieas in the 
British Commonwealth which supply 
sucli London maikets as Covent 
Garden, Spitalfields, and the Borough 
with choice fruit, flowers and vege- 
tables The famous orchard centre of 
Essex IS Tiptree with its important jam 
factories and vegetable caiuieries. In 
the Middle Ages East Anglia was the 
home of flourishing woollen industries ; 
worsted got its name from Worstead, 
near Norwich, where the Flemish 
weavers settled in Anglo-Norman 
times. Great churches, all too large for 
their villages and small towns, bear 
witness to ancient days when their 
population was much larger than it is 
now. 


To-day, the woollen manufactuies 
have gone chiefly to the coalhelds of the 
Mullands and tlie Noith, and the old 
East Anglian woollen towns engage" in 
othei business- milling, buwing and 
distilling, and rnaiiufactiiiing the goods 
and machmeiy needed by an agri- 
cultural population Most of them aie 
maikct towns to which cuuntiy folk 
bi ing their produce, and from whicli they 
take home things they need but cannot 
grow or make for themselves. The verj^ 
names of some of them — ^Newmarket 
(famous for its Heath '' and its horse 
races), Stowmarket, Needhafti Market 
— prove how long they hhve been 
market towns. 

Ipswich has iron foundries and en- 
gineering works ; it makes a^icultural 
implements and gaiden tools, and so 
does Norwich, the lovely old Cathedial 
and castle f'ity on the Wensum, where 
woollen goods and boots and shoes are 




MAKING SUGAR FROM BEET 



Sugar bret is now culti\ated widely in Britain particularly in Last Anglia, where there are also the 
factories to dt^l with tlie crop. Hirvtstin takes place about October, when the beets are lifted, 
tlieir green tops cut, and carted to roadside dumps whence lorries take them to the factory 



A lot of earth is lifted vith the but whtn tluy In tht factor v the beet is waslud h\ such special 

are harvested This is our of tin ie.isons why machines as this bcfoio it passes through the 

high pressure water is used to unload the loines various processes which extract the sugar and 

when they reach the factoiy separate it from the water and waste. 
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made, and also chocolates and con- 
fectionery, beer and mineral waters, as 
well as mustard from local-grown 
supplies of seed. 

In Essex and nearer London, several 
modern factories have been set up, 
notably those for making rayon (artifi- 
cial silk). But it is as grainland that 
East Anglia is most important — held 
after field of splendid tall strong wheat, 
heavy with gold-red ears, especially 
in the northern half of the region, 
where beautiful old thatched houses 
are perhaps commoner than anywhere 
else in Britain. 

Golden Grain 

Why is south-eastern Biitain the 
place where most British wheat is 
grown ? 

First of all, the land there is rich 
enough and the soil stiff encjugh to 
grow line tall heavy wheat. Much of 
this soil is fine earth made by pre- 


historic glaciers grinding over tlie rocks 
and powdering their surfaces into fine 
rock flour," which was left behind 
when the ancient ice molted and 
streams washed it down and spread it 
out over the plains of the east. 

But good soil by itself is not enough ; 
to grow fine wheat the fields must have 
just the right amount of rain and sun- 
shine at the light time. 

Wheat needs rain when it is spring- 
ing up and sprouting, and wlien the 
ears of grain are forming. After that, 
it lecjuires long bright sunny days to 
lipen the ears, and then to give the 
farmer a chance to reap and haivest 
the grain during fine dry weather. 

This is exactly w^hat happens in 
most years in East Anglia and in other 
parts of south-eastern Britain. '1 he 
rains of spring and early sumnuu 
sprout the wheat, make it grow tall 
and strong, and swell the (*ars. 'Hit' 
long sunny days of late summer and 



Jltirwjcli, one of lingtind’s ^;atcvvciy ports to ilic Continent is .ilsu centre fui jnlc'rn;it lori.il vac lit 
raeinK- In this picture wo see the start of a race from liarwr h to KrisUansaiul in Noi way, in which 
yaclits troin KnglanfJ, Norway and Holland took part. A hne bieeze on the starboard quarter 
enabled the craft to sliow their paces watched by enthusiasts on the pierhead. 




Fox Vhottii. 


SAILING ON THE NORFOLK BROADS 

The Noifolk Broads and their connecting rivers form one of Britain's favounte holiday haunts. 
The calm waters make the Broads a paradise for the more cautious yat htsraen who like to be certain 
of a comfortable berth at night. Scenes such as this, of well-rigged craft proceeding under full 
sail, are common enough on the Broadland waterways where yachts, wherries, and motor cruiser's 

are available to the holiday-maker. 


early autumn ripen the grain and 
give the farmer a sunshine hai vest- 
time. 

Sugar Beet 

Sugar beet is now cultivated widely in 
East Anglia, and sugar factories have 
been set up, for sugar beet grows just 
as well there as on the opposite side of 
the North Sea. 

Harvest time in the sugar beet fields 
is the late autunia when the fat, white 
beet are “ lifted " and their green tops 
lopped off with a sickle. Thcv are 
actually a muddy white in colour, for 
quite a lot of earth is lifted with them. 
Go along East Anglian roads during 
October and you will see dumps of lifted 
beet waiting for the lorries which will 
take them to ihe sugar beet factory. 
There intricate machinery will wash 
them and process them, extracting the 
sugar from the beet and separating it 


from the water and waste. The raw 
suga: which results has to be refined, of 
course, and the process used includes 
the dissolution of the sugar in water, its 
treatment with charcoal, and its boiling. 

How do you reach Norfolk and 
Suffolk where the beet is most widely 
grown ? There is a line road from 
London to Norwich as well as the main 
line train routes. 

One main route of British Railways 
goes via Chelmsford, the market centre 
and coun<y town of Essex, through 
Colchester, once a fine Roman city and 
now an important military and market 
centre, to Ipswich, whence two main 
lines branch — one to serve the ezist 
coast watering-places, the other to 
Norwich and the north coast. Another 
main line cuts north by way of the Lea 
Valley, Bishop's Stortford, Cambridge, 
and Ely to Norwich and to King's 
Lynn. 
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THE FENLANDS 



OLIVER CROMWELL’S HOUSE 


F Fa, lor 


The 80 *called " Isle of Ely *' was for long the camp of refuge for English freedom, for hereabouts 
Hereward the Wake had his stronghold. Ohver CromweU, who was bom at Huntingdon, also 
spent much time in these parts, and you see above the photograph of an old house at Ely which 
was for a while in the occupation of the Lord Protector 


T his is the count ly of Hereward 
the Wake, who, secure in his 
Camp of Refuge amid the marshes 
long defied Norman William, who m the 
end went to great lengths to make peate 
with him. The story of this giand old 
Anglo-Saxon is told in Charles Kings- 
ley's Hereward the Wake," where 
you may read of the fenland, of the 
men who fought there in Hereward 's 
days, and of those who lived there in 
Kingsley's time : — 

" Such was the Fenland — hard, yet 
cheerful ; rearing a race of hard and 
cheerful men, showing their power in 
old times in valiant fighting, and for 
many a century since in the valiant 
industry which has drained and em- 
banked the land, till it has become a 
very garden of the Lord. And the 
higUander who may look from the 
promontory of Peterborough, the 
' golden borough * of old time ; or 
from that Witham on the Hill which 
once was a farm of Hereward the 
Wake's ; or from the heights of that 
Isle of Ely which was so long the camp 
of refuge for English freedom — over 


the maze of dykes and lodes, the 
squaics of lirh com and verdure, will 
confess that the lowlands as well as 
the highlands, can at limes breed 
gallant men." 

The English Holland 

The Fen country is the low land 
lound the large inlet of the Wash, into 
which flow several long slow rivers 
At their seaward ends these rivers are 
filled with tide-water from the sea 
when the tide is high ; but when the 
tide is low their water is shallower and 
their smaller streams flow between 
wide steep banks of soft mud. For 
miles they have banks built by men to 
keep them in their channels when the 
water is high, or they would overflow 
the surrounding country^ which is at a 
lower level there. 

When there were no banks, these 
streams overflowed and created great 
swamps, which were the homes of 
myriads of water fowl. Reeds and 
coarse vegetation choked the rivers and 
overran the swamps But here and 
there were patches of higher and firmer 


SCENES AND SIGHTS OF CAMBRIDGE 



'I’hc bcautiliil ol<l CollcJit'b ajid tlicii (:l)aj)cls 'I'lu' River ('am flows iilricKllv llir(.)u^>li the 

are (lie diief atti.K t lo/js lor visitoi , to grounds ol many Caiiibrjclge colleges Heri' 

Caiiibi idge. King’s College ( hapcl, illustrated we see St. John’s, which possesses two 

above, is an architectural wonder of the bridges, one known as the ’’ Bridge ot 

world. Sighs.” 
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land that ^tood up a little above the 
marshes, like islands (as indeed they 
came to be called) . In later times towns 
arose on these fenland islands " ; 
some of these are important to-day — 
the cathedral cities of Ely and Peter- 
borough, for example. It was on just 
such a high and dry spot that Here- 
ward's Camp of Refuge was made. 

In years to come, the Wash may 
cease to be a feature of the Fenland 
coastline. As the Fens themselves w^ere 
turned from swamp into fertile farm- 
ing land, so may the Wash be reclaimed 
from the sea to provide thousands 
more fertile acres. Much has already 
been done, and by April, 1949, such 
projects as the Wainfleet Scheme and 
the Holbeach Scheme had, within 
a space of tliree years, reclaimed 
nearly 10,000 acres of rich farming 
land. One of tlie pioneers of land 
reclamation 111 the Wash was no less a 
person than King George VT whose 
Sai Iririgham estate was the scene of 
pre-w^ar experiments in reclamation. 


Reclamation is also being done by the 
Norfolk Estuary Company and will 
result from the River Nene Catchment 
Board's plan to extend the training 
walls of the Nene river further into the 
Wash. 

Cambridge 

The first towns giew up on the borders 
of the Fenland, where higher ground 
provided good sites. The University 
town of Cambridge, for example, com- 
manded the ridge of downland which 
in early times formed the only means of 
communication bctwTcn East Anglia 
and the Midlands. To the north lay 
impassable fenland ; to the south 
impenetrable forest. In the Middle 
Ages Cambridge was one of the chief 
distributing centres of England ; but 
when the silting up of the Wash closed 
its ports, trade declined, and its gieat 
annual fair Stourbridge Fair" be- 
came but a shadow of itself. It is the 
University that makes it important 
to-day ; and the beautiful old colleges 


\ 


AT TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Tlie chcinii of old buildings, in a perfect setting, could never be better seen than in tins picinre 
of Trinity ( ollcge, Cambridge. Our view shows the Great ('ourl with its lawn and fountain. 
As one would expect in a University town, printing and bookbinding form tlie chief industry of 

Cambridge. 
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and their chapels 
are the chief attrac- 
tion for visitors. 
King's College 
Chapel is one of the 
architectural 
wonders of the 
world . As one 
would expect in a 
University town, 
printing and book- 
binding is its chief 
industry. Its 
market and corn 
exchange are still 
important, how- 
ever, to the fanners 
of the surrounding 
countryside. 

The Fertile Fens 

The Fens form a 
vast level of black 
peaty soil 2 feet to 
6 feet deep, re.sting 
on clay,'' and 
stretching into six 
ICnglish counties. 
I'his region is kept 
drained by wind- 
mills and steam 
pumping stations 
where wiitcr is lifted 
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into drainage 
channels to find a 
natural way to the 
rivers and the sea. 

A great deal of 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL AND THE EXCHEQUER GATE 

AlLhoiiKh .-i church is said to have stood on this site as long ago as a. d. 627 
and the cathedral of Bishop Remigius was built here in 1074, Lincoln 
Catliedral as we see it to-day was not begun until 1192. This picture 
shows us the towers of the W^est Front rising above the ancient Kxchequer 
Gate which is a relic of the v.alls that surrounded the Minster Yard. 


fenland is now used 
by farmers, and intersected by 
“ droves ” or straight roads that lead 
from village to field. The Fen country 
is famous for its heavy crofj:^ of 
potatoes, its fine celery, and its splendid 
vegetables. 

More interesting still are the orchard 
lands. Acres and acres of strawberries 


canneries and vegetable canneries have 
been built. 

The oolite Northampton Heights 
(whose rich iron deposits feed the blast 
furnaces of Wellingborough, our second 
largest iron producer) bound the Fens 
on the west, and the chalk hills of the 
Chilterns to the East Anglian Heights 


and raspberries plums and apples, and bound them on tlie south and east, 
other fruit provide work for fruit-pickers Other important irpn-smelting towns 
from June to October. At some of the on the fringe of Fenland are Scun- 
towns and villages (e.g., Histon and thorpe in Lincolnshire, and Corby* in 
Shippea Hill) large jam factories, fruit Northamptonshire. 
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W alter ^cott 

ANNE HATHAWAY’S COTTAGE, SHOTTERY 


Ann« Hathaway, wife of William ShaJceapeare, was the daughter of a farmer The charming cottage 
shown in this picture was once her home, and was inhabited by generation after generation of 
H<athaways, the descendants of Anne's family living here until iqi r. The cottage is at Shottery, 
within comfortable walking distance of Stiatford-on-Avori. 


T he very centre of England, they 
say, is in Warwickshire, the 
county of beautiful woods and 
gardens, through which the Avon flows 
on its way to the Severn. This is 
Shakespeare's country, for on the Avon 
IS Stratford, where the greatest poet and 
dramatist of all time was born in 1564, 
and where you can visit the house and 
go into the very room in which the 
'' Bard of Avon " first saw the light. 
The town is visited by large numbers of 
people every year ; they come from 
all parts of the civilised world to see 
the birth-place of Shakespeare and the 
wonderful collection of Shakespeare 
relics in its rooms, the old Grammar 
School which he is said to have 
attended and the cottage at Shottery 
near-by, where he courted and won 
Anne Hathaway. 

In the neighbourhood are still the 
remnants of the Forest of Arden, which 
Shakespeare loved ; and in the towns 
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and villages are lovely old Tudor houses 
that lemind us of the days of Good 
^)ueen Bess when Shakespeare was 
doing some of Ins finest work Benenth 
the shadow of Waiwick Castle, which 
is finely preserved, are the beautiful 
old Tudor houses of Mill Stieet ; and 
not far away is Kenilworth Castle, 
where Leicester entertained Queen 
Elizabeth with splendid hospitality. 

The Red Plain 

Warwickshire is part of the English 
Midlands, which geologists call " The 
Red Plain." It is red — red in the 
fertile fields when it has been? newly 
turned up by the plough, redj in its 
wayside walls and in the melloW stone 
of its old cottages, country seats 
and ancient castles. For the ' whole 
of this hear^ of England is floored with 
the New Red Sandstone, which is the 
colour of old-iose ; from it the fertile 
red soil has been formed, and from it 
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the stone for building has been taken. 
But in places humps of much older 
and harder rocks have thrust through 
this New Red Sandstone floor — in 
Chamwood Forest and in Cannock 
Chase, for example — and it is in and 
around such old rocks as these that the 
great coalfields of the English Midlands 
lie. 

The boundaries of this Midland 
region arc clearly shown in any good 
map. The oolite (limestone) ridges 
which can be traced from the Cotswolds 
through Edge Hill and the North- 
ampton Heights to Lincoln Edge and 
the Humber form its southern bound- 
dary. Its western limits are the Welsh 
Highlands, along whose edges are the 
old Marches ” or border lands held 
in the Middle Ages by the Lords 
Maicher'* — stout fighters with strong 
bands of retaiiieis to keep back the 
Welsli raiders. 

In the north the Pennincs project 
far into the plain, above whose floor 
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they stand like a giant promontory of 
limestone thrust into a sea of sand- 
stone. From the Pennines, beautiful 
streams like the Dove and Derwent 
flow down through their lovely dales 
to swell their lordly Trent that sweeps 
on pa,st Burton, the home of the best 
English ales, past Nottingham, the 
busy town of the hosiers and boot- 
makers, past the old castle town of 
Newark, and through farm lands and 
factory centres to the deep estuary of 
the Humber. 

The Midland Sea Gates 

The Fmglish Midland Plain has three 
greau gateways through which the pro- 
ducts of its mines and busy factories 
pour to the wide world. The china 
and crockery of the Potteries ; the 
boots and shoes of Staffoid, Noithamp- 
ton, Nottingham and Leicester ; the 
iron and other metal goods of the 
Black Country ; the motor cars and 
cycles of Coventry and other centres ; 
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THE MEMORIAL THEATRE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

This modern building reflected in the calm waters, of the Rivei Avon, is the Memorial Flieatre 
whose festival pcrformancf s of Shakespeare s plavs bring visitors from all parts of Biitain and the 
world Hmlt of led brick, it foims a striking addition to the srcn«r> of the river banks 
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and the goods from the engineering 
shops and electrical works of Rugby 
and its neighbours all use these gate- 
ways. They are sea-gates — one, the 
Mersey gate at which stands the great 
city-port of Liverpool, with its ship- 
building sister-town of Birkenhead 
across the water. Another is the 
Humber gate, with the important port 
of Hull, (or Kingston-upon-Hull as we 
should rightly call it if we keep to its 
old name), and its sister-port of Goole 
farther up the estuary. The third is 
the Severn gate where are Newport 
and Cardiff, which serve not only the 
Midlands, but also the busy coal and 
metal businesses of the South Wales 
coalfield ; and on the other side of 
the estuary, the city-port of Bristol 
on the Bristol Avon (with its outport 
for deep-water ships at Avonmouth), 
which is itself an important manu- 
facturing centre with sugar refineries, 
tobacco factories, paper, timber, and 
leather industries, and cocoa and con- 
fectionery plants. 

Ways Across the Red Plain 

South-eastwards, across the oolite 
ridge and the clay vale on the other 
side, and then over the chalk Chilterns 
several great main railways provide 
highw'ays to London, the great estuary 
port where gather the ships of the seven 
seas. These main routes cut across 
the eastern side of the Red Plain, serv- 
ing Northampton, Nottingham, Leices- 
ter and Derby on their way to the north 
by the eastern flanks of the Pennines. 
Other main routes, pass through the 
heart of the plain and serve its western 
borders, too. The western route to 
Scotland cuts through the Midland 
(jate (in wliich is the great railway 
junction and engineering town of Crewe) 
between the Pennines and Welsh moun- 
tains to reach the busy plain of South 
Lancashire. A main railway line 
cros.ses the Red Plain by way of the 
Black Country to Shrewsbury, from 
whence another main line goes up the 


Severn Valley into the very heart of 
Wales. 

It is in the Midland Plain, too, that 
our canals spread their closest network. 
The main canal routes form a kind of 
X with Mersey, Humber, Severn and 
Thames at the extremities of its four 
arms. Near the crossing of the arms 
lie the Black Country and the Potteries, 
where the system of canals is closer 
than an3nvhere else in Britain. 

Our Canals 

Our canals are not nearly so flourish- 
ing as those of the Dutch, the Belgians, 
the French and the Germans, for many 
have been allowed to fall into disuse, 
and some can only admit “ monkey- 
boats ’* of about 30 tons. On these the 
canal folk live with their families, every 
member of which takes a part in the 
work almost as soon as he or she can 
run about without fear of falling 
overboard. Horses are stUl used to 
tow the barges along, but in recent 
years steam barges and motor barges 
have become common on most of oui 
• leading canals. 

On some of the continental canals, 
barges of a thousand tons and more are 
in common use. British canals might 
be made much more valuable if they 
w'ere deepened and widened and already 
on some of the more important — the 
Grand Union, for example — the work 
of reconstniction and improvement is 
well in hand. 

The Red Plain has rich soil, and 
abundant grasses suitable for cattle 
and sheep — cattle (especially dairy 
cattle) on the plains of Staffordshire 
and Che.shire, but sheep on the higher 
and drier ground of the hills, 
especially the slopes of the oolite 
ridge. The hides from its cattle and 
the wool from its sheep, the clear 
water and power from its running 
streams gave rise in early times to the 
great boot and shoe industries and the 
woollen industries which have long 
had their home there, and which 
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SI OKE-ON- TRENT FROM IHI AIK 


Jn fhis pictuie the kilns, shaped like dunces’ caps, g » the clue to (he important industry fot whuh 
tins gieat inanufactnnng town is famous Stoke i r 'Irent is really si\ towns (Stoke, Biirslcm, 
Hanley, Tiinstall, Longlon, and Fenton) m one, and it is the famous centre of the North StafTord- 
shiic pottery industiy, with more than 30<» pottery works within the cit> hoiindaiies 


grew by leaps and bounds when the 
rich coalfields ot the Midlands were 
opened up. 

In the Coalfields 

The coalfields, as we have already 
seen, are chiefly on and around the 
humps of ancient locks th^ in past 
ages foiced themselves through the 
level floor of Now Red Sandstone. 
Each of them has its own particular 
business, which began in the first place 
because of special local advantages 

There aie, first of all, the coalfields 
of the Pennine flanks — the North 
Staffordshire, and tlie Derby and 
Nottingham fields. The former is uni- 
versally known as the Potteries ” 


because its characteristic manufactures 
are of china, earthenware and pottery 
of all kinds. The chief centrer are 

The Five Towns ” (though there are 
really six, all now included in the city 
of Stoke-on-Trent : Rurslern, Hanley, 
Longlon, Tunstall, Fenton and Stoke 
itself). The Derby and Nottingham 
fields together form part of the exten- 
sion into the Midlands of the great York- 
shire coalfields, and on it are the iron and 
steel and engineering works of Derby 
and Chesterfield, the woollen and cotton 
hosiery and boot business of Notting- 
ham and Mansfield, and the silk manu- 
factures of Derby and its neighbourhood. 

In the very heart of the Red Plain 
are three coalfields : (i) the " Black 
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POTTFRY KILNS AT HANLEY 

Kilns such as these are common enough sights in the Pottenes 
of North Slaffordslnre. In them, the products of the potter's 
wheel undo! go the impoitaiit hardening process known as biscuit- 
liiing and may be later fired for ten or twelve hours if they are 
decorated with enamels as well as glazed. 


Country ” or South Staffordshire coal- 
field ; (2) the Warwickshire coalfield ; 
(3) the Leicestershire coalfield. 

The first gets its name from the 
“ black ” industries carried on beneath 
a pall of smoke from factory chimneys, 
and from its grimy canals and giant 
heaps of black and grey waste from the 
coal mines or of slag from many blast 
furnaces. The great city of Birming- 
ham is near the south-eastern edge of 
the coalfield and not on it. It makes 
all kinds of metal goods, cocoa, choco- 
late, soap, macliinery, motor-cars, ex- 


plosives and many other 
manufactured things, 
and is the business 
heart of the Black 
Country. 

It has many splendid 
buildings, and like most 
of the big industrial 
towns of the Midlands 
and the North, much 
beautiful country 
around it, and within 
easy reach of the city. 
Other towns intheBlack 
Country, Wolver- 
hampton, Walsall, 
Wednesbury, Dudley 
and West Bromwich, 
for example, engage in 
various branches of the 
iron and steel trades 
and in working in 
metals, as well as in 
engineering and 
chemical industries. 
Each, however, has its 
own special business, 
which is more impor- 
tant than the several 
others carried on there. 

We must bear in 
mind that when wc 
speak of a certain town 
as c.anying on a special 
manufactuic, it is the 
chief, and by no means 
the only, business con- 
ducted by its workers. 
Large factory towns, especially in the 
Midlands and the North, engage in very 
many different industries, because most 
of them have been built on or near the 
coalfields. 

Yet Other Coalfield* 

The Warwick coalfield is ^ear enough 
to Co /entry and Rugby to hje an advan- 
tage to both : Coventry specialises in 
motor engineering, but also has impor- 
tant rayon factories, and Rugby in 
the making of electrical apparatus and 
general engineering. The Leicester- 
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shire coalfield is some few miles from 
Leicester ; it is purely a coalfield, and 
has no great manufacture which has 
made its home upon it ; it has no 
large industrial cities like most of the 
other coalfields, but many mining 
villages and small towns. Ashby-dc- 
la-Zouch is the most important of 
them. Leicester itself is a highly impor- 
tant woollen hosiery manufacturing 
centre, whose industry dates back to 
the time when the wool of the Leicester 
breed of sheep first became famous. 

On the western borders of the 
Midland Plain are three other coalfields 
— the Flint and Denbigh fields, with 
ironworks at Wrexham, the Shropshire 
or Mid-Severn coalfields, and the Forest 
of Dean, which, like the Leicestershire 
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coalfield, is a field pure and simple, and 
not the home of any great manufactur- 
ing industry. 

The Forest itself is very beauiifiil, 
especially where the Wye comes down 
from its deep wooded and winding 
valley past the ruins of Tintem Abbi^y 
to Chepstow Castle and the Severn 
estuary. Tintern Abbey was founded 
in 1 1 31 by the lord of the castle 
at Chepstow for Cistercian monks, and 
was built according to the Cistercian 
rule : None of our houses is to be 

built in cities, in castles, or villages ; but 
in places remote from the conversation 
of men.'' 

The Salt Towns 

The wTStem side of the Midland 



Planet Sems. 

THE RUINS OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 


Coventry, the Warwickshire inann/acturing city noted for its cars and bicycles, liad a rich archi- 
tectural heritage much of which was destroyed during the terrible aii raid of November, rg^o. 
Among the priceless buildings destroyed was the lieautiful Cathedral of which only ruins remain, 
l-awns and flowering rock gardens have been laid out w'hcre once the citizens of Coventry 

worshipped. 
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THE RUINS OF.TINTERN ABBEY 


J Dtx ti Sf *( 


FouncUd bv WalU r dc C lar** in 1131, Tjntern Abbey has been called the most perfect ruin m 
I norland Ff)r e\en tin* deca\ that has overtaken it sinre the monks were diiven out in Hie 
reign of Henr> ^ III ( annot dcstro}' the faultlessncss of its Earlv English st\le and the l)eaut\ 
of its propoitions To dav, its noble grace adds to the charm of the Wye Valley in whu h it 

stands. 


Plain, too, has rich salt deposits and 
brine springs. In Cheshire, along the 
line of the Weaver valley, are the salt 
towns, Northwich, Middlewich, Wins- 
ford and Nantwich. These are the 
towns of the Cheshire salt field which, 
some hundred and fifty years ago, was 
the only large salt field that had been 
discovered in Britain Since salt was 
needed as a raw material for making soda 
and other chemicals, it was natural for 
these salt towns to become centres of a 
great chemical indust ly, and to-day 
many of the important chemical fac- 
tories in our country are gathered in and 
around the salt towns where they are 
near raw materials and good trade and 
shipping centres. Their products are 


sent by the Weaver and the Manchester 
Ship Canal to Liverpool for export and 
to the manufacturing towns of South 
Lancashire. 

Bores are sunk into the rock-salt, 
water is admitted, and the brine is 
pumped up to be used in chemical 
manufacture, or, by evaporation, con- 
verted into the household salt we know 
so well. The subterranean hollows 
created by brine pumping cannot be 
propped up and the result is that in 
placez large subsidences occur. Houses 
lean or sink to a low level, but, being 
built on wooden framework, are raised 
every so often. There is a special 
local authority which deals with 
this. 


THE CHARM OF AN ENGLISH VIIXACE 



1 / nrld \ ill<i£res where can still be sten humble dwelling 

Lngland is justly can be found cottage homes, half timbered oi of stoni and 

places built fiom local jg h,9 voyage round the world Many a village of old has 

thatch, that were new when l>alM made his yg^ro^ beautiful village of Selworthj, lu 

‘^^Ve’J^?shovi^*’m thwart remain to delight the eye and draw visitors from near and far 
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ROOFS OF THATCH AND STONE 
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Fox Phonos. 

With distinctive steep-pitched roofs and pointed gables, these cottages at Arlington Row in Bibury, 
Gloucestershire, liave been standing (or more than 200 years. Their quaint charm makes it easy 
to understand why Bibury has been called ** one of the loveliest villages in Hngland,*' 
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No modern “ improvements ” or signs, of progress such as petrol pumps, advertisement hoardings, 
and telegraph poles disfigure the north Hertfordshire village of Wcstmill. Church, cottages, village 
green and parish pump remain much as they have always been. 
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Codiford St Mary in Wiltshire, is another village possessing qnaintly-thatched cottages whc«e 
neatly-faahioncd eaves overhang age-old walls of brick and timber. A thatched roof keeps th« 
heat out in summer and the cold out in winter better than many a tiled roof does. 
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THE Busy NORTH 



Vothiiig could Ix'ttfu tyjiify our busy, industrial Xorth than this picture of a part of Sheffield, 
the traditional centre ol the Bntish steel industry. Smoke from the chimneys and fire from the 
blast 1‘urnaios stain the sky in sombre greys and vivid reds. Yet within the boundaries of this 
same city is some of the loveliest moorland scenery. For there is natural beauty as well as industry 

in the busy North. 


OrrrHERN ENGLAND is the 
home of many of Britain's most 
important industries, for it is 
well supplied with coal and iron, which 
are the basis of manufactures, and it has 
many splendid harbours with large and 
thriving ports from which the manufac- 
tured goods can be exported to all 
parts of the world, and through which 
foodstuffs to feed the teeming millions 
of workers and raw materials to supply 
the mills and factories can be imported. 

Beautiful Scenery 

But we shall make a sad mistake if 
we suppose that the North of England 
is a region blighted by endless mines 
and factory chimneys, covered with 
an everlasting pall of smoke. The 
North of England is a beautiful distiict. 
Those who have wandered over the 
Yorkshire moors, or explored the pretty 
dales of Yorkshire, Durham and North- 
umberland, or tramped over the Pen- 
nines, will bear eager witness to that. 
And linked to the Pennines by the 
saddle " of Shap Fell is the English 
Lake District, which has more real 
beauty of mountain and dale, lake 


and fell packed into its small compass 
than any other region of the same size 
anywhere on the globe. 

There is wonderful scc.nery within 
half an hour’s ride from many of the 
big industrial centres ; some, indeed, 
like Sheffield, have beautiful moorland 
.scenery actually within their bound- 
aries. We have only to go north by 
train to see green fields, deep woodlands 
or fine hill scenery separate mines and 
factory towns. 

On the eastern flanks of the Pennines 
are the three counties of Northumber- 
land, Durham and Yorkshire, well 
•watered by rivers like the Tyne, Wear, 
lees and Yorkshire Ouse, which are 
very beautiful in their upper courses, 
but become busy industrial rivers near 
their mouths. 

The Coaly Tyne 

Two great coalfields are there : the 
Northumberland and Durkam, and the 
Yoikshire coalfield, which sends more 
coal to London and the south than any 
other in Britain. 

Through the very heart of the first 
runs the coaly " Tyne, on which 
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THE BUSY NORTH 


stands the great coal-exporting and 
ship-building port of Newcastle, with 
its sister town of Gateshead across the 
river on the southern bank — the two 
linked by a high railway bridge, carry- 
ing the trains north for Scotland The 
banks of the Tyne from Newcastle to 
the sea are lined with chemical, glass 
and other factories, iron and steel works, 
ship-building yards and engineering 
shops. At the mouth stand Tynemouth, 
North Shields and South Shields, which 
share the coal cxpoit trade with Blyth 
farther noith, and with Sundeiland at 
the mouth of the Wear, in Durham. 

Through the Tyne Gap luns the rail- 
way from Newcastle to Carlisle, and 
following it fairly closely is the old 
Roman wall of Hadrian, which in 
places is still sufficiently well-preserved 
to show what it must have been like 
during the Roman occupation — walls, 
turrets and forts and camps can be 
traced to this day. 


Durham, with its ancient castle and 
fine cathedral built on high ground in 
a loop of the Wear, is one of the most 
interesting cities of the North. 

Cleveland Iron 

At the mouth of che Tees is Middle':- 
brough, in the North Riding of Yoik- 
shire — the home of Britain s gi cutest 
iron and steel industries. St<M I from 
Middlesbrough has gone to make some 
of the finest sh^ps, the largest steel- 
frame buildings, and the most wonderful 
budges in the world The gieat biidge 
across Sydney Haibour in New South 
Wales was built by a Middlesbrough 
unn 

Good iron from the Qevelaiid Hills 
behind the town, good coal from the 
Durham field to provide the coke for 
the blast furnaces, and plenty of lime- 
stone with which to smelt the ironstone 
are within easy reach of the industry. 
Often, indeed, the steel-making firm 



THE LOVELY COUNTRYSIDE OF THE BUSY NORTH 
This beautiful stretch of the Pennine Way is part of the descent from Great Shunnor l^ell 
1 ^ 2 ^ 340 ^eet) to the little vilUfie of Thwaite, almost entirely hidden by trees f 

Picture On either Side aie the fields that geneiations of farmers have wrested from the leather uid 
Ken. ThL is the SwL, which many declaie is the most beautiful of tlu 

Yorkshire dales. 
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A ROMAN STATION AS IT IS TO-DAY 

The Roman Emperor Hadrian built his marvelteus wall in the year 122. It was constructed 
ol freestone blocks with a rubble core. Severus, a Homan Emperor, repaired it in 208, and 
walls, turrets, forts and camps can be traced to this day. Here is the Roman station of 
Cilurnum at Chesters, in Northumberland. The ruins are those of barrack-rooms, each 

accommodating about ten men. 


has its own ironstone, its OMtn coal 
mines and its own limestone quarries, 
as well as its own ships on the deep 
water of the Tees estuary. 

Stockton and Darlington, farther up 
the Tees Valley, share in the iron and 
steel business ; Darlington specialises in 
railway plant and is one of the centres 
where engines and trains are made. 

Yorkshire is the largest of the English 
counties, and is divided into three 
“ Ridings ” (an old word, meaning 
" thirds ”) — the West Riding, which is 
by far the busiest and most thickly 
populated ; the North Riding, which is 
partly manufacturing and partly agri- 
cultural ; and the East Riding, which is 
mainly agricultural. Yorkshire men are 
proud of their county — and they have 
every reason to be. 


The Busy West Riding 

The West Riding is the home of our 
biggest woollen industry, which grew 
up there in the old days because plenty 
of wool could be got from the sheep 
grazing on the hillsides ; and there was 
suflScient clear running water to wash 
it, and many streams to turn the mills. 
Nowadays, however, much of the wool 
comes from Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and the Argentine, and it 
is manufactured into all kind$ of woollen 
goods in great mills and factories, most 
of which are driven by stdam power 
from coal. The Yorkshire coRl has done 
more than anything else to’ make the 
industry' so important, but we must 
bear in mind that the woollen business 
was already there when the coalfield 
began to be widely opened up. 
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As we saw in the Black Country, the 
towns of the West Riding each produce 
a special kind of goods, or do some 
particulai bianch of the woik Leeds, 
the metropolis of the woollen country, 
makes moie leady-made clothing than 
any other centre m the woild , Brad- 
ford, the second largest of the woollen 
towns, specialises in mohair fabrics , 
Halifax has the world's biggest carpet 
factoiies, Dewsbury is the pi ice for 
heavy woollens, and Huddersfield for 
woisted cloth and foi dyeing Leeds 
stands at the meeting place of many 
routes that converge ujxjn it to pass 
through the gap in the Penmnes made 
by the Aiie tributary of the Yorkshire 
Ouse 

Through the Aiie gap run the trains 
on ihcir way to Carlisle and Scotland , 
and the Leeds and Liverpool Canal. 
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which IS the water-link between the 
woollen towns of the West Riding md 
the cotton towns of South Lancasl ire 
Iheie are many railways and re ids, 
however, across the Southern P( nnines 
connecting these two leading factory 
districts of Britain 

“ Shclfield Make ” 

In southern Yorkshire anothci gieat 
industry has long been established 
the steel cutlery and plate indusliy of 
Sheffield and Rotherham on the Don 
\11 the world lecognises the impiint 

Made in Sheffield " as the hall mark 
of excellence on cutlery Here, again, 
ae find a great business gi owing up 
because of the local advantages of coal 
and iron, grindstones from the mill 
stone grit of the Penmnes, and power 
from the river , and growing so huge* 



nttwttn \twLdstk upon 1 vik diul C *irIisU roidandi id\N iv follow tuiU lIosUv Hu old Will of 
Iladruin whitb 111 plu-t^ i*. ^liil ^ullieunth will i)rtsci\fcd to show what it must liivt ht t n li 
during tht Komui occupution Vht onmnul will built to dekiid 1 ngland s noitluin liontui 
ran from Solwd^ 1 irth to tlu Ivm. uul was uiiwaids of 70 milts in kuRth ( dii ^011 think ol 
the place win re tlu udll tiided on tlu tdst ? Wh> at Wallsend on tht fyiu. ol course 
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that local iron is not sufficient, and it 
becomes necessary to import the finest 
Swedish and Spanish iron ores to make 
the steel. At the present time, British 
steel production is about 14 million 
tons a year, but wlicn the present 
expansion and modernisation of the 
industry i^ complete, British steel 
plants will be able to produce about 
18 million tons a year. 

The city of York (the old Roman 
Eboracum), in the midst of the broad 
and fertile Vale of York, has a history 
that reaches back to early British 
times, and buildings that take its 
story from Roman times to the present 
day. 

The Humber Porti 

The great port of Hull is the sea gate 
of the busy West Riding, the whole of 
the basin of the Trent and the English 
Midlands. It specialises in trade with 
A 'tralia and New Zealand, but ships 
from all the great ports of the world 
enter its spacious docks. Goole is a 
growing port farther up the estuary, 
and carries on a big business in oil- 
seed and palm-kemel crushing. The 
vegetable oils thus obtained go to make 
margarine, or soap and candles. 

Grimsby, like Hull, is a huge fishing 
port and market on the opposite side 
of the Humber mouth. It is in Lin- 
colnshire. Not far from it are the 
large docks of Immingham, a port for 
Baltic Lands. Some few miles inland 
are the blast furnaces of the iron- 
smelting centre of Scunthorpe. All 
derive advantage from being near the 
Humber ; so we mention them here in 
that connection. 

For pleasure and recreation, the 
toilers in the mills and factories, ship- 
yards and chemical works, steel and 
iron works and engineering shops of 
the factory towns look to the Pennine 
dales and moors on the west, or per- 
haps more often to the many beautiful 
seaside holiday towns strung like beads 
upon the coastline. The chief of these 
are Scarborough and Whitby, where 


Captain Cook lived as a boy, and 
whence he first went to sea. 

King Cotton 

Now let us look at the other side of 
the Pennincs, which is much wetter 
than the eastern flanks because it faces 
the prevailing moist winds from the 
North Atlantic, and therefore grows 
potatoes and other root crops rather 
than grain. The moist air is important 
even in the manufactures, for it enables 
cotton to be spun without much risk of 
the fibres cracking and breaking. 

In South Lancashire cotton is king. 
The cotton manufacture has long been 
Britain's leading industry. Liverpool, 
at the sea gate of the Mersey, hiis always 
been convenient for the importation 
of raw cotton from the United States, 
our chief source of supply ; and since 
the making of -the Manchester Ship 
Canal, cotton steamers can go right up 
to the great business heart of the cotton 
towms. Manchester, indeed, is a first- 
class sea port, with splendid dock 
equipment, within reach of all the 
great factory towns of the North and 
the Midlands. You have not to draw a 
very large circle round Manchester 
before you have one big enough to 
include several millions of people. All 
these have to be fed, and both Liver- 
pool and Manchester import huge 
quantities of meat and grain and fruits, 
besides other foodstuffs. 

The Cotton Towns 

The cotton centres, like the towns of 
the West Riding and of the Black 
Country, each have their special busi- 
ness. Wigan is a great coatmining 
centre. Manchester is the lousiness 
rather than the cotton-manuficturing 
city. As the natural centre^ of the 
roads and railways and canali of the 
cotton towns, it is the place where 
cotton goods are collected and 
marketed ; it is a port, too, where raw 
cotton is brought in to be sent to the 
factory towns and foodstuffs are im- 
ported, as we have already discovered. 




f I 



ONI C)^ bKUMNN sh \ 




Raw cotton comes to Maiichcslci to be distributed to the Lannslnro cotton towns for \or> little 
cotton IS actually mannfartured in Mimhestcr although some of it is processed thrr. In his 
picture we see Piiradill}, one of the busy centres ot the cotton capital 
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Some cotton towns, like Oldham, 
spin chiefly coarse cotton counts/’ 
while places like Bolton spin finer 
‘‘ counts ” Blackburn workers are 
chiefly weavers , the Bolton people 
specialise in bleaching , the St Helens 
and Widnes men do a great deal of the 
dyeing , and the machinery is made at 
centres like Oldham and Manchester 
lextile machinery made in Lancashiie 
finds its way to all parts of the world 
where the manufacture of textiles is 
carried on on a factory scale We 
have to think of Manchester and the 
largest towns not merely as centres of 
the cotton trade, but as huge manU’ 
factunng areas, making many other 
kinds of goods as well, especially those 
needed by the millions of people within 
easy reach of them 

I iveipool loo, IS not only a cotton 
and foodstuff port, but is a fine city 
that is the Inadquaiteis of many of 
V e leading st^ imship lines in our 


Homeland, especially those running 
regular services to Canada and the 
United States, to South America and 
the West Indies, and to West Africa 
LiverpooPs water-front is one of the 
w'^onders of the world T arge liners 
can come right alongside its great 
floating Idiidiiig-stagt I ike Heysham, 
It IS one of the ferry poits for Ireland 

Holidays for Lancashire 

Where can Lancashire workers take 
their holidays ^ There is the string of 
pleasant seaside resoits on the Lan- 
cashire coast, e g , Blackpool and More- 
cambe , another in North Wales, e g , 
Llandudno and Rhyl , and there arc 
others like Douglas, in the beautiful 
Isle of Man For those who love 
mountain, moorland or lake, there are 
the Pennine Moors the mountain land 
of North Wak^ and the I ike Distncl, 
pirt of which IS utuillv in North 
Lanca^hiri 



The setiboiiic tiddt of tin iCuer Humb< r is shcind by foui ports Hull Imiuinj^hdin, (xoole, and 
(rrimsb> C,rimsl)> is tin notf d fishinj., poi t wlios* trrwkrs l»i mp in th< iiciivtst of the soa for supply 
to many parts of tlu ( ouiitr\ It is from (rrimsby that 1 1n Crnmsby hish a special ni^ht tram, runs 
non stop to I ondon with supplies foi the markets ot th( capital But Onrnsby is not only a port 
for trawlers timber, iron ore and wood pulp are also handled here 



Liveipool and Birkenhead nmnin- for 
whirh *"* * 1^1 ^ picture shows ns one of the six voiitilat ing statu .ns each of 

a half blower and exhaust fans to force frcsli air into the tiinneJ at the late of two and 

^ T^L TLr^ " Ttiuiute and withdraw a similar amount of stale an at tin- same t mo 

T Mersey Railway 1 nniiel was opened m if(86 by Kmg Eduaid Vll. tlien IVmre of Wales 
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THE LANGDALE PIKES 


Will I lavlor 


t he English I^ke Distnct is one of the most beautiful parts of our Homeland, and is visited hv 
(iiousands of tourists every yeai In the background of the above landscape we see the 
famous Langdalo Pikes, with Elterwater nearer to us Elterwatcr is a beautiful lake be( ause of 
Its setting, and its suiface is nearly 200 fett above sea level It is only one of nearly a score of 
lakes m the neighbour hood, of which Windermeie is the largest 


T he Lake District is one of the 
most beautiful parts of our Home- 
land, and IS visited by thousands 
of tourists who go there to catch 
glimpses of scenes immortalised in 
verse by Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge and others of the “ Lake 
Poets.” 

William Wordsworth was born there, 
and lived his boyhood days among the 
lakes and mountains, wandering over 
the fells of Windermere and Coniston. 
You remember his poem about the 
daffodils ? The lake by which he saw 
“ a host of golden dafiodils . . . flut- 
tering and dancing in the breeze ” was 
either Grasmere or Rydal Water, near 
which he lived for many years. 

The Lake District has its sterner 
aspects, too. Its height gives it severe 
winters and its position on the rainy 
side of Britain makes it often wet in 
summer, and swept by snowstorms in 
winter. Seathwaite, below the Sty Head 


Pass, is said to have the heaviest rain- 
fall in England. Read Wordsworth's 
poem " Helvellyn,” which paints won- 
derful word pictures of storm and 
sunshine, and of the awe-inspirmg 
loneliness of the steep mountain. 

Lovely Lakes and Falls 

The lakes themselves are ribbon- 
lakes in the narrow valleys that radiate 
like the spokes of a wheel from the 
central knot of mountains. The largest 
is Windermere, but there ate others 
which Nature-lovers think more beau- 
tiful. Thirlmere, on the we^ern side 
of Helvellyn, supplies Manch^ter with 
pure water. 

There are many beautiful Mraterfalls, 
most of which are at their best after 
the rain. The poet Southey thus 
describes the Cataract of Lodore : 

” Gleaming and steaming and stream- 
ing and beaming. 


THE LAKE 

And rushing and flushing and 

brushing and gushing, 

And flapping and rapping and 

clapping and slapping, 

And curling and whirling and 

purling and twirling. 


I S T R I C T 89 

Retreating and beating and meet- 
ing and sheeting, 

Delaying and straying and playing 
and spraying : 

Advancing and prancing and glanc- 
ing and dancing. 


D 



J^hiitixhro 


STOCK GIIYLL TOKCL 


In the FiiKlibh Lako Distiict w.itorfalls are u-rmt d " forcts, and ht'ir Sttx k (diyll 

Force which comes leamng down from a height 01 70 ft , * cniJing and whirling and purling 
and twirling'’ through its tree and fern-lincd pathA^a>, st altering spiay in itb track Ihe 
Force is but a short walk from the pleasant town of \mhleside. through which its waters pass 

to the Kothay. 


1 
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Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling 
and boiling, 

And thumping and flumping and 
bumping and jumping, 

And dashing and flashing and 
splashing and clashing — 

And so never ending, but always 
descending, 

Sound and motions for ever and 
ever are blending. 

All at once and all o'er, with a 
mighty uproar — 

And this way the water comes 
down at Lodore." 

Scafell Pike (3,210 feet) is the highest 
peak in England, and in the same 
central knot lie Scafell, Great End 
and Bowfell. Helvellyn and the great 
slate peak of Skiddaw lie farther north. 
To the east of Helvellyn, Ullswater 
drains to Penrith and the Eden Valley, 
along which is the main line from St. 
Pancras to Carlisle, the most important 
railway junction of the north of 
England. 

Holidays Among the Mountains 

Keswick is the chief centre for the, 
northern valleys, but for people coming 
from the south, Ambleside is the main 
centre. 

Take the express from London to the 
north, change at Kendal for Winder- 
mere if your train has not a " through " 
carriage, and you are in the f^ke Dis- 
trict. Go on by 'bus or car through 
Ambleside to Longdale, and stay in one 
of the hotels in the valley below some of 
the finest of the mountains. Get up 
early some morning and make your way 
up " the Band " to the top of Bowfell. 

Look around you and notice the won- 
derful golden-green of the fells and 
deep valleys. All the mountains seem 
to you to be about the same height. 
That is because they have been formed 
by ancient glaciers and streams carving 
out deep valleys in an old plateau, 
leaving parts still standing out as 
mountains. 

To the west you can see the Irish 
Sea, and perhaps catch a glimpse of the 


high Isle of Man ; to the south-west — 
almost at your feet, it seems — you see 
the tall chimneys of the iron and steel 
works at Barrow and Millom, where 
the ore got from the mountains is made 
into all kinds of iron and steel goods 

Bairow-in-Furness, to give it its full 
name, has large shipbuilding yards 
and engineering works. F'arther north 
beyond your vision is another and 
larger strip of " black country " — the 
Cumberland coalfield along the coast 
from Maryport to Whitehaven. Some of 
the workings run far under the sea. 

Lake Diitrict Folk 

But most of the people of the Lake 
District are farmers who rear sheep on 
the fells and cattle in the dales. The 
sheep are usually of the famous Herd- 
wick breed that can stand the bleak 
weather of the fells. In such country 
sheep-dogs are of the utmost import- 
ance, for the sheep roam far and 
often reach spots more or less in- 
accessible to shepheids, but not to 
their dogs. The sheep-dogs of the 
lake country have almost uncanny 
intelligence ; sheep-dog “ trials " are 
held every year, and draw many 
farmers to witness them. 

Hedges are rare ; pastures and fields 
are divided by rough stone fences like 
those which form the boundaries of 
most of the highways. 

The land as a rule is too wet for suc- 
cessful agriculture, and the small amount 
of plough-land makes this branch of 
farming the exception and not the rule. 

Some of the people are quarrymen, 
getting out the fine slates and building 
stones ; or miners working in the iron 
mines, or winning the fe^ lead and 
other metal ores from veini in the hard 
old rocks. 

The Isle of Man 

When w^e were standing on top of 
Bowfell and looking westwards we 
caught 1 glimpse of the Isle of Man. 
Like the Chaimel Islands, the Isle of 
Man has its own laws administered by 



THE POET OF HELVELL/N 



( P {Hihim 

Iho stoiif' built Dovr ( ottaj^e at Grasmcic is jiractic illy the same to day as when 

William Word-iVNorth took up his rtsidtnco within its humble walls in the \r I7‘iy Tliore 
are in in\ rtlics of the poet to be seen at Dove Cottage ineliidin}^ first editions of his woiks 



/ Ih t n olt 

dal \N it( r is i tu ol tJu mu iJJt si t I Iht 1 ii^^Jish ! akes I lu iolK shown in fins pit I urt stands on 
the banks of the lake on tiu Ktsw u k sule irid is < ilUd W oidswoi th s V it bccaust the pot r is 
said to have often rtsted licic Not onh Wordsworth but ms friends and lellow po< ts 
C olendgt and Southe\ ha\ e assoei it ions with ihc Laki District 
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its own institutions — the Court of 
Tynwald and the House of Keys. The 
Manx people are of Scandinavian and 
Celtic origin, with a language of their 
own which survives to this day. Their 
island is still divided administratively 
into sheadings (a word of Scandi- 
navian origin which means a " ship- 
district ”). 

Some Manx Legends 

The rock structure of the Isle of 
Man is similar to that of the Lake 
District. Most of the island's land is 
pasture, and farming is the traditional 
industry. But the Isle of Man is a 
famous holiday resort, and many Manx 
get their living from the tourists who 
fly to the island or come by ship from 
Fleetwood and Liverpool to Douglas, 
the chief holiday centre where a third 
of the island’s people live. 

Like all places with long and ancient 
history, the island has a wealth of 


folk-lore and legend, and if you visit 
the grim ruins of Peele Castle, you 
will probably hear the story of the 
Manthe Doog, which must surely be 
the original shaggy dog, and which — 
so the story runs — ^haunts the castle 
guard-room. 

Castle Rushen, at Castletown, also 
has its legends and, if these are to be 
believed, a m5^terious underground 
room which has never been found. Once 
the seat of the Kings of Man, the castle 
is said to be haunted by a giant who 
periodically returns to the island from 
which he and his kind were driven by 
Merlin, the magician at King Arthur’s 
court. But the present castle dates 
from the year 1344, although in earlier 
times Vikings had a stronghold on this 
same site. Relics of their days, and of 
days still more remote, include remark- 
able Scandinavian and Celtic crosses 
which are found in many parts of the 
usland. 



Fox Photos. 


SPRING TIME IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 


This charming picture was taken not far from Rydal in Westmorland. Sheep farming on the Fells 
IS the mam occupation of the people in the I^ke District, and the Herdwick breed of sheep which 
can stand the cold winters has been developed. 



msiOKlC H\RLFCM (\sri} J\MH) iN WHsH si)\(, 







CONWAY CASTLE 

Ihc ways into Wales by the nvei valleys like llio«»c 1 ^ ♦ ic northern and southein coast plains 
were commanded in medijeval times strong castles ^ > i e such as C onvvay Castle still remain 
externally in a good stite of preservation Ihis rom itic building was commenced in the 
reign of Eduard I and could tell stones of bitter siege Its mighty walls stind firm upon 

foundations of sol d rock 


THE PRINCIPALITY OF WALES 


A 1 first sight a population map is 
a very dull thing But when 
L we read it with knowledge and 
use oui imagination a little, it springs 
to sudden life, and becomes an mf'^rest- 
mg human record of the countiy it 
represents. 

Look at the population map of 
Wales, for instance. Two facts catch 
your eye at once : (i) the very densely 
peopled region of South Wales , ( 2 ) the 
large patches of very thinly populated 
country in the middle and north. 

Why are there so many people in 
South Wales ? The county of Glamor- 
gan alone contains nearly half the 


peopL" in Wales , and if we examine 
the population figures for Welsh coun- 
ties and towns we make the surprising 
discovciy that the city of ( aidiff has a 
bigger p<^pulation than any Welsh 
county, except the one in which Cardiff 
is situated. Evidently, then, there must 
be special opportunites for people in 
South Wales to get a hvmg. 

The South Wales Coalfield 

The secret of it all is that in this 
part of the Principality lies the rich 
South Wales coalheld, which covers at 
least a thousand square miles and 
extends into the counties of Glamorgan, 
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Brecon, Monmouth, Carmarthen and 
Pembroke. It has steam coal for 
ships, any amount of bituminous coal 
for homes and factories, and the best 
anthracite (*' smokeless '' coal) in the 
world. In places the sea has cut deep 
inlets into the coalheld (^.g., at Swan^ 
sea, the second city of Wales), making 
it easy for coal export ; and the richest 
part of the coalfield is deeply seamed 
by streams whose valleys provide easy 
ways for the coal- trains to the great 
ports of Cardiff, Newport. Swansea 
and Barry. 

Workers in Metal 

When the coal exporting business 
is good, there is prosperity in South 
Wales, for it gives employment to 
miners and other workers, numbering 
hundreds of thousands. For Cardiff, 
with Newport and Swansea next, is the 
most important export centre -for the 
South Wales coalfield. At all of these 
ports expensive and wonderful coal- 


handling machinery has been set up to 
deal with huge quantities of coal in a 
short time. 

Such a rich coalfield is bound to 
become the home of great manufactures, 
especially if it has iron as well. There 
is iron in the South Wales field, but 
nowadays Welsh ironmasters prefer to 
import high-grade but cheap iron ores 
from Spain and Sweden rather than 
spend more money in getting the local 
iron. The iron and steel industry of 
South Wales is enormous ; the chief 
centres are Merthyr Tydvil, pirdiff, 
Port Talbot, Dowlais, Ebbw Vale, 
Tredegar, Aberdare and Blaenavon 

This has attracted other great metal 
industries. The tin-plate business — 
manufacturing thin steel sheets and 
coating them with tin to prevent rust — 
is the biggest in the world. The tin is 
imported chiefly from Burma, the 
Straits Settlements, Bolivia and Ni- 
geria. Even the United States, it. self 
a great metal-working country, buys 



Fox Photos 

A WELSH MINING VILLAGE 


Cilfynydd, with its rows of tenacc houses disappearing into the dusty mist and its pithead gear 
silhouetted against the sky, is typical of the villages of the Welsh mining valleys. The coal that is 
mined feeds, among other things, the enormous iron and steel industry of South Wales. 



HISTORIC CARDIFF CASTLE 



Ph to'i 7 / » at Prest 


( ardiflf Castle owes much to alteration or rtstoration in comparatn el} leecnt tunes The cloi k tow ti 
(left), for example, is quite modem and is one of the additions made by the Hu to family owners of 
the castle who presented it to the city of Cardiff in 1947 
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Welsh tin-plate. The huge increase in 
the use of tinned ” and canned ” 
meats, fish, fruits and vegetables, has 
resulted in demands foi tin-plate from 
every important part of the globe, 
Swansea, Llanelly. Port Talbot and 
Pont3rpool lead in the tin-plate in- 
dustiy. Pontypool has new importance 
as the centre of British nylon produc- 
tion 

There are besides oil refineries, large 
copper, zinc and nickel works, factories 
in which fire bricks are made for 
furnaces, 01 where patent fuel is made, 
or where the coal by products arc 
extracted and used. All these industries 
help one another in some way, and each 
depends upon coal. Cardiff is one of tlie 
most important ship-repairers in the 


world, largely because of the advantages 
offered by the industries of South 
Wales in providing the necessary 
materials. 

How South Wales is Fed 

l"ood must be brought to this dense 
population in enormous quantities — 
and it should be remembered that 
Cardiff and Newport aie gates to the 
industrial Midlands as well for food 
products. This helps to explain the 
gigantic flour mills at the four leading 
ports of South Wales. Oil and timber 
also come in large quantities from 
overseas. 

All these industiies, and the tians- 
port by railways and roads, by inland 
waterways and the sea, which keeps 



THE CASTLE OF CARNARVON 


WxllF Taylor 


Carnarvon Castle, like that at Conway, was begun m the reign of tdward I, and was not only 
a fortress, but alsi/ a royal residence In olden days there was long-continued guerilla warfare , 
and, when the English conquered a portion of Wales, they set a castle in some strong place to 
control the ways Edward II, the first Prince of Wales, was born in the stronghold illus- 
trated above, which stands on the Menai Strait 


AFTER FIVE HUNDRED /EARS! 



WUl F. Taylor. 


Known as “ The Aberconwy." the extremely interesting residence pictured above is not only 
the oldest house in Conway, but also in the whole Principality, as the sign now swinging at the 
entrance up the rugged steps proclaims. The house stands at the corner of High Street and 
Castle Street, its sturdy framework and beams of oak, long ago blackened with age. 


W.f.K.—VOL, III. 
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them alive, employ large numbers of 
people'. Thai is why South Wales sup- 
ports moie than live-eighths of the 
Welsh people. 

The Real Wales 

But this is not the Wales of the bards 
and pools, who have never ceased to 
sing the glories of her mountains and 
valleys, and to tell of the wonders of 
her changing skies above the high and 
broken horizon. If we wish to see the 


real Wales of poetry, song, and story, 
we must visit those regiotis which show 
up on the population map as being of 
little account to busy modern in- 
dustries and the question of employ- 
ment. These quiet places are, in fact 
the spots more visited by those who go 
to enjoy the beauties of Welsh scenery, 
or to recover their lost health in some 
site of mineral springs and the towering 
hills. 

The mountains of Wales have played 
a very important 
part in Welsh 
history. To the 
mountain fortresses 
of the west fled the 
Britons when wave 
after wave of 
invaders conquered 
the eastern plain 
lands. From them 
are descended the 
Welsh, who lived 
among their hills 
and crags apart 
from the English 
who for centuries 
did no more than 
penetrate the wide 
southern plain. 
But those same 
mountains which 
bred love of liberty 
and independence 
proved in the end 
the undoing of the 
Welsh, for they so 
barred off tribe 
from tribe and 
valley from valley, 
that strong united 
action against the 
invading forces of 
Edward I was 
impossible. 

In spite of long- 
continued guerilla 
warfare , the 
English conquered 
Wales piecemeal 
and set their 



Hfece Wtmtotie 

LLANDAFF CATHfcDRAL, NEAR CARDIFF 

rramed by a ruintd arch of fhc liishop's palace which Owen Gleiidower 
burned in J402 is Llandaff Calhedial whose long history dates from 
the earliest times of the Chiistian Church in Britain The h»-st bishop 
of TJandaff was St. Dubrit ins, whose succcssoi (about the year 540) 
uas St. Teilo The tombs of both may be seen in the Cathedral whuh 
was rebuilt in 1120, later fell into rum, and was not restored until 1836 




J ht \ iliuiidl } ibttddfod (pronouiictd i ictth \ ul) is tin f irnous Wdsli held euh >edr 

alttnicitcly 111 Nortli iiid bouth W iks I Ins putiiu sliows tlu sdin .it tolvivn Hi> Listeddfod 
\MtIi Aiihdnnd Wil Ifdii (ri^>lilj nriuing Uie Tloiii i>f 1 lent) 



Clothing of supposed Druidic'il origin is worn by 
this bearer of the Horn of Plenty, and by 
the Gorsedd, or assembly, of Bards 


Ihc highest honours competitors can win are the 
“Crown and the 'Chair' Here we see the 
winner of the ' Crown ’ and (left) the trumpeter 
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castles in strong places to control the 
ways 

The Welsh spirit, however, still 
lives and so does the Welsh language, 
which is taught in Welsh schools, and 
spoken by many of the people of 
the Principality All that is finest 
in Welsh poetry, music and song is 
heard at the National Eisteddfod, the 
gieatest and most famous of Welsh 
festivals which is attended by people 
from all parts of the Principality and of 
the world. 

Eisteddfodau are occasions when 
Welsh people from all walks of life meet 
to obseive ancient ritual, to compete in 
verse and song, and to honour those of 
their nation who have made some out- 
standing contribution to science or the 
arts 

Amidst Welsh Mountains 

The Welsh Highlands, like those of 
Scotland and the Lake District, have 
been formed by streams and prehistoric 


glacieis caiving out dtep valleys in an 
ancient plateau, leaving other parts 
standing as mountains Ihe finest 
scenery perhaps is in Snowdonia, whei e 
Snowdon, the highest peak south of the 
Tweed, reais his head 3,560 feet above 
the sea Eighty per ctnt of the slate 
quarned m Wales comes fiom this 
region, especially from the famous 
quarries of Bethesda, Llanbens and 
Blaenau Festiniog The slate is ex- 
ported m coasting craft from Bangor 
and Carnarvon. 

The Welsh Valleys 

The deep valley of the Upper Dee 
(the Vale of Bala) separates the Berwyn 
Mountains from the noithcin masses, 
givmg a route from Chester and 
Wrexham by way of Llangollrn and 
Lake Bala to Bai mouth and other 
pleasant seaside rcsoits on Cardigan 
Bay 

The Vale of Powys (Uppir Severn) 
affords a route for road and railway 



Tilual 


IN ONE OF BRl FAIN’S NATIONAL PARKS 


Ihu. view was taken fiom 1 roshwatcr Bay, looking along the Welsh coast towards Last Moot tlilf 
and it shows jiart of the ana compiising about ^25 miles which has been designated a", the 

P( mbroktshire Coast National Park 



IN THE WELSH SLATE QUARRIES 




Most tlmiRS in \cvth Wales seem to be ran of sUtc even the gateposts and garden fences and it is 
claimed that the fimous Penryhn quarry, part of vilnch is setn here, is the largest of its kind in tin 
world J he quariy has been worked for hundreds of years 



With the aid of a strong rope a rockman 
lowers himself to the working point where he 
will prise away at the loosened slate 



Photos Joptial Prt^^ 


Blaenau is another famous slate quarry wheie the 
quarrymen drill and cut slate a thousand feet 
below the ground surface. 


lOI 
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from Shrewsbury through the very 
heart of Wales to Aberystwyth, and 
separates the Berwyn mass from 
Mynydd Bach and Clun Forest. In 
this valley arc Newtown and Welshpool, 
both old centres of the Welsh woollen 
industry. 

Ways into Wales 

Anoth(T valley giving entrance to 
Wales from England is the Wy(' 
\'allf‘y from the Plain of Hereford, an 
ancient cathedral town in the midst of 
beautiful scenery. 

These ways into Wales, by the river 
valleys, like those by the northern and 
southern coast plains, were commanded 
in mediaival times by strong castles, 
the ruins of which of many still remain. 
Some, like Conway Castle, are yet in a 
good state of preservation. 

Wales supplies two great English 
cities with pure water that is conveyed 
many miles in iron pipes. Liverpool 
gets its water from Lake Vymwy ; 
Birmingham from the lake-reservoirs 
of the Elan Valley. 

Farming in Wales has neither the 
scope nor the possibilities offered in the 
genial counties that fall to the south of 
the Bristol Channel. For one thing, 
much of the agricultural area is on very 
high ground, and these breezy upland 
regions have only thin, poor pasture, 
some of it stone-strewn moorland. In 
many parts, however, one can find well- 
drained slopes where, despite heavy 
rainfall, the ground keeps moderately 
film and so there is the ideal range for 
flocks of sheep. Not less than three 
millions of these animals are kept in 
Wales, and there is an outlet for wool in 
flannel mills at Welshpool and in a 
cloth-making industry along the Teifi 
Valley. The acreage under wheat has 
in recent years tended to increase, but 
the thickly-populated workaday south 
demands milk and dairy produce from 
the farmer rather than grain and 
cattle. 

Rather less than a hundred years ago 
George Borrow, author of The Bible 


in Spain," " Lavengro " and works that 
have now become classics, made tours 
in our little sister country over a 
period of three or four years. He then 
wrote a famous book which he called 
" Wild Wales," and so slightly have 
many of the districts changed that 
you might take it to-day as a guide 
of your very own as you set forth to 
explore the more remote parts. The 
scenery appealed especially to Borrow, 
and he brings out its grandeur in l)is 
writings like noble pen pictures, telling 
of leafy glens, lovely waterfalls and 
gem-like lakes as wtII as of the 
mountains, gathering human interest 
from almost everyone he meets and 
even setting forth what they said 
to him. 

If you decide to tour in this glorious 
land you will find history in the 
castles and stories fading away before 
history began in the cromlechs, Celtic 
crosses and ancient monoliths. Pcrliaps 
before long you will discover that 
Anglesey was the final stionghokl of 
the Druids, priests of the (‘elts of 
centuries ago, who fought almost to 
the last man against the Roman 
invaders and with their backs to the 
Irish Sea. 

South Stack Lighthouse 

Anglesey is both an island and a 
Welsh county, and here originated that 
proud family the Tudors, from which 
came Elizabeth and other British 
sovereigns, five of them altogether, and 
just before the Stuart line. Ami well, 
Moelfre and Rhosneigr are just a trio 
of the small resorts strung along the 
island coasts. Beaumaris is the county 
town, the old castle here halving been 
erected by Edward I. in 1295. As for 
Telford's graceful suspension bridge, 
over 1,700 feet in length, it was built 
as long ago as 1826 to carry the famous 
Holyhead Road, a highway that runs 
for some of its length over ancient 
Watling Street. As a neighbour it has 
the tubular bridge set up by the 
railway engineer Stephenson, and this 
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A BFACON FOR THF IRISH SEA 


( opy rtf hi 


I he lighthouse seen above is the uell kno\vn South Stack which guides vessels to and from the 
busy fciry port of Holyhead the largest town in An^'lesey The lighthouse is built on an oul- 
jiitting hump of land on the roMvbo I coast and is oil known to all who travel by Dublin 

steamers 


came into being a quarter of a century 
afteiwards. 

Holyhead is Anglesey’s great port for 
steamer traffic to and from Dublin and 
it IS the biggest town on f he island 1 he 
flashing beacon guide to incoming and 
outward-bound vessels is the South 
Stack Lighthouse built on a humped 
tongue of land jutting out from the 
rock-bound coast. Mon was ‘he old 
name of Anglesey, to be written in 
rather later times as Mona. The Isle 
of Man is also Mona, but Anglesey 
appears to be the first to claim the 
title. 

That part of the Principality knowm 
as Snowdonia is perhaps the wildest of 
all the regions of real Wild Wales. We 
know that Snowdon rears its head to 
a height of 3,560 feet, but it is a mistake 


to regard this noble mountain as having 
only one peak. The loftiest of them all 
is known as Y Wyddfa. Next there 
comes Carnedd Ugan, 3,476 feet, fol- 
lowed by Crib Goch, 3,023 feet, Lliwtdd, 
2,0.+/ feet, and Aiaii, 2,451 feet. Of 
the neighbouring heights Carnedd 
I lewelyn and Carnedd Dafydd both 
exceed 3,400 feet, and there are hve 
others that overtop the 3,000 feet 
mark. 

Just at the base of Snowdon we can 
find Llanberis, which is a placid but 
enjoyable township for those who wish 
to ascend the peaks. Many of the 
hardy ones do make the ascent in three 
or four hours on foot, mar\elling at the 
scenery unfolded fiom every angle of 
the pathway. Others take the racK 
railway, which makes the climb ia 





A. F. KerMng. 

a a valley between the grey-green Radnorshire hills lies the little village of Doldowlod. Here we arc 
la the borderlands and are not far from Rhayader, on the Wye, whose name means *' the Falls of the 
Wye ” (Rhaiadr Gwy) although there are now no falls to be seen there. 



British Railways. 

Near Bcttws-y-coed the Vale of Conway divides into three further valleys where wood and mountain 
combine in unforgettable beauty. These are the lovely Swallow fjiUs near Bettws-y-coed, formed by 
the river Llugwy as it cascades over giant boulders on its headlong course to the sea. 
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THE COASTS OF WALES 



J. IHxon-Scott. 


Llandudno stands on the shores of a crescent-shaped bay whose tips are guarded by the headlands 
of the Great Orme and the Little Orme. In this view we are standing, beneath the shadow of the 
Great Orme, in the Happy Valley looking across the town towards the Little Orme. 
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THF HK.IirST PtAK SOUTH OF THE TWEED 

Snnud-)!! is the Inj^hrsl pi ik outh of the Twee 1 and gives its naint to th( \^onrl(rf^ll s(enerv of 
Snovsd nn <1 vlicsi. 1 < uiti s tht VSelsIi birds and poets never ceast to sing Ihis view of the 
^ Sf ( ft 1 i^h mounl^lrl shiws how it loininiles the Wi Ish hiishMn Is 


about an hour One can travel in the 
evening to enthuse over enhancing 
sunsets, or make the journey in th( 
small hours and \\atch the sunrise, 
either expeiicnce being something 
never to be forgotten 

Capcl Cling IS yet another of Snow- 
donia s little gi ms, a centre for vu wing 
lakes and tapid iimning streams oi for 
climbing the lofty mountain summits 
Only a few miles away is Keltws y 
Coed, a h( alth resort shellere d by pme - 
clad hills Ihe name means simply a 
“ sanctuary in the wood/' and here we 
meet the rivers Llugwy and Conway 
with stepping stones across the former 
stream. It is upon the Llugwy, too, 
that we shall see the famous Swallow 
Falls On the we ste i n side of the lovely 
Vale of ConwMy is tin powc^r station and 
alumimurn works f>f Dolgarrog lo the 
east and paialld wath the Vale of 
Conway is another beautiful valley, the 


Vale of Clwyd, at whose sea end is 
Rhyl 

Ihe Passes of Snowdonia are scarcely 
less interesting than the peaks Ihe 
Abeiglaslyn Pass, for instance, is a 
wooded lavinc deeply set m walls of 
rock 700 feet in height and with a 
crystal sticam lunning at the bottom 
This IS not far fiom Beddgelcrt, named 
aftei the grave of Gelert, llewcllyn's 
faithful hound Then there is the 
Llanbens Pass winding among the 
slopes of Snowdon itself and the Nant 
Ffrancon Pass cut like a narrow ribbon 
among the towenng hills. 

Only Welsh Spoken 

In this part of Camarvonfehire we are 
likely to meet mostly shepherds and 
such folk ; and, just as Borrow did in 
his time, we shall find they have no 
English tc offer, for the one tongue they 
know is their own native Welsh When 



SNOWDONIA’S WII.D BEAUiy 







t1\ ^ ) I’) fi( f lu^li ( ulcr J Ins o\ti M»ks tht Mx\%ddach mer in wfst Mt DOTictlishiit ( 'idtr 
me uis sit i eh ui in 1 I liis is the name of a giant who — according to the old hirdic writings - 

made the mountain his observatory 



I nt I hi Mft « il 

In the distanei lo m th( lollin^ mountains of Snow Ionia to the luht in the crumbling towtrs of 
Harh ch s famous » isth ^^l1n li ovi rlooks the broul -.in Is and fo im ( nste d wa\ t s of 7 re madoc Bay 
This bf mldul c oastland is now presttved foi the nition by the \ itional Irust 
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we get nearer the coast, however, we 
come upon large, spacious towns that 
gather holiday-makers from all parts 
and offer not only magnificent scenery 
but plenty of man-made amusement as 
well. Llandudno is such a place. 

Here we find St. Tudno’s Well, 
Happy \'alley, and countless other 
interests and attractions, together with 
Great Ormc’s Head rising close on 
700 feet, forming a headland some 
seven miles round. It was here, in this 
romantic setting and at a place called 


Gogarth Abbey, that Lewis Carroll 
wrote “ Alice in Wonderland.” Colwyn 
Bay, Bangor, Penmaenmawr (the moun- 
tain rears its head 1,550 feet above the 
sea), Criccieth and Pwllheli are other 
resorts, the two last-named on Trc- 
madoc Bay. 

“White Coal” 

North Wales is the scene of the new 
hydro-electric scheme of the British 
Electncity Authority — a scheme that is 
actually six schemes in one. Eighteen 
new hydro-electric 
stations are to be 
built to harness the 
waters of the Serw, 
the Conway, and 
those of the Snowdon 
area, as well as the 
water from the 
mountains lound the 
Fcstiniog towns. 
The scheme also 
leaches southw arils 
to the hills north of 
Dolgelly and to Mid 
Wales where the 
waters of Plynlimon 
will be used to pro- 
vide ” white coal,” 
the electric power 
that is so vital 
to North Wales' 
growing industries. 

An interesting 
point about these de- 
velopment schemes 
is that they are being 
carried out in such a 
way as to avoid dis- 
figurement of the 
countryside. In fact, 
it is claimed that the 
scenic attrattions of 
the area will, in many 
cases, be iinproved 
by the construction 
of the aitificial lakes 
necessary for these 
new hydro - electric 
stations. 



„ Hffce tnstone 

THE HIGHEST RAILWAY IN BRITAIN 

This title bolonj?s to the single tiack iailw*ay which ascends Snowdon, 
the mountain which gives its name to the wildest of real Wild Wales' 
There aie loop hrilts on the railway where right of way is given by a 
start passed from driver to diivti , and this is happening m this 
pictuic The ratchet brakes between the lines automatically lock the 
tram in the event of engine failure. 


Tlie Story 
of tlie 
World and 
its Peoples 



A Tour of 
Caledonians 
AAountains, Olens 
and Cities 



Oac ir Marcus 

THE FLYING SCOT THUNDERS OVER K»>^AL BORDER BRIDGE 


1 his UKignihccnt budge spans the iivti I \\oed a]>oiit a qutiiter of a nnlc from the cIiilk lit Holder 
town ot BtTwick upon-T wcot,l Designed b} Robert Stephenson and opened by Queen Victoria 
in 1850, the budge has twenty eight arrhes ainl is feet liigh, and forms one of the chief gate- 
way s into Scotland. 


THE LAND OF THE SCOTS 


T WO great main natuial ways load 
from London and the Enghbh 
Midlands into Scotland, the East 
Coast route by way of Doncaster, York, 
Newcastle and Berwick-on-Tweod . and 
the West Coast route by way 01 the 
Plain of Lancashire, Shap Fell and 
Carlisle. Between these natural routes 
rise the long Pennines. 

One railway (formerly the L.N.E.R.) 
follows the eastern route, whicli is by 
far the easier from the point of view of 
the railway engineer. The old L.M.S. 
line follows the western route by way of 
Crewe, Wigan, Preston, Lancaster and 


l\nn^h. A second mam line (also a 
formei L.M.S. route) fust reaclu*s 
Leeds on the eastern side of the 
Pennines, and then cuts through the 
Aiie Gap Settle and the Shap, thus 
meeting more natural obstacles than 
either of the other two. 

The border between England and 
Scotland is difficult country for loads 
and railways. The actual boundaiy 
runs from Solway Firth and along the 
crest line of the Cheviots to the Lower 
Tweed, which enters the North Sea 
near Herwick-on-Tweed. It is easy for 
roads and railw^ays to avoid the 
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Cheviots by following the coast plains 
at their seaward ends ; but beyond 
the Cheviots and the boundary lie the 
Southern Uplands of Scotland, which 
must be passed before travellers can 
reach the Scottish Midland Valley — 
the busiest and richest part of Scotland. 

Border Forays 

These Southern Uplands rise in 
places to over 2,000 feet, and the hills 
that go to form them are made of hard 
old rocks, some harsh and gritty, some 
slaty. Their slopes are covered chiefly 
with the short, crisp grass that sheep 
love ; their valleys are floored with 
rich soil formed of rock-meal made by 
the grinding of the ancient glaciers over 
the rocks, or of fine silt washed down 
by the mountain streams. In some 
places among the hills there are wide 
areas of peat land, and bogs that will 
probably in time become peat beds. 

The country on both sides of the 
bolder is thickly sown with ancient 
battlefields, and the approaches to it 
on both sides are marked by the ruins 
of many an old-time castle, tower and 
fortress. But even these could not 


lAL KNOWLEDGE 

prevent the border forays frequent in 
the old days when raiding and fighting 
were common and profitable amuse- 
ments for the sturdy warrior-lords of 
the borderlands — ^and by no means 
dishonourable occupations. Many an 
old ballad still lingers to tell the t^e of 
border warfare and sing the praises of 
the proud chieftains and border earls 
to whom battle and pillage were the 
spice of life. 

The Southern Uplands wove once 
an old high plateau, which for ages 
has been cut up by many streams into 
deep valleys, leaving parts upstanding 
as the hills and mountains of to-day. 
The highest point is Mount Merrick 
(2,764 feet) in the west, l^ut it is the 
valleys that are most important to 
the road-makers and railway-builders, 
for they provide the only easy ways 
across this difficult country, except for 
those along the coastal plains. For- 
tunately, the Southern Uplands lie .so 
that a number of streams run south 
and a number run north. These roads 
and railways can use valleys up the 
southern slopes and then descend 
the northern slopes by the valleys 



ON THE EfELD OF BANNOCKBURN 


J Scott. 


TIk* battle of Hannockburn was fougljl near Stirling; in 1314 and ended with the defeat of the 
Knglisli forces, Visitois to tlio battlefield can still see the Bore Stone, shown above, where 
Hubert Bnirc planted his staTifhard. The story of the fight is told vividly m Sir \Valt(‘r Scott’s 

Tales oj a Gtandjalher. 








II 








- vi' 




All lovers ol tlie writings of Sir Waltei Scott will rccoj^nisc tins line mansion as Vbboisloid, the 
home that he built Inmst if besnle the Tweed in a distrn 1 1 kIi in history ami lom iiu c I Ik study 
At Abbotsford, with Scott s wilting desk and iimchaii is almost evactly as the gicat novelist 




















\\ lU h I u\Ut 

On Januaiy 25th, 1 759, Kobert Jiiirns was born at this hointl> cottage at Alloway vhn h is much 
the same to day as it was in the times of Scotland s great National Poet The counties of 
Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire are those most associated with Bums 
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leading down to the Scottish Midland 
Valley. 

Ways North From Carlisle 

From Carlisle three main railways 
pass northwards : (i), by the " Waver- 
ley ” route up Liddesdale down to the 
v^ey of the Tweed, up the Gala 
Valley and down to Waverley Station 
at Edinburgh ; (2), by the Caledonian 
route up the valley of the Annan and 
down the valley of the Clyde to 
Glasgow and Edinburgh ; (3), by the 
south-western route up the valley of 
the Nith and by a long journey over 
the plain of Ayrshire to Glasgow. 
The last two are the former L.M.S. 
routes; the first (the old L.N.E.R.) 
is called the " Waverley ” route be- 
cause it passes through the historic 
district where Sir Walter Scott lived 
and wrote his novels. 

As we cross the Southern Uplands 
in the train we notice that towns and 


villages are few, and that, on the whole, 
there are not many people living in 
this part of Britain. Those who do 
make their homes there are chiefly 
farmers, who keep flocks of sheep 
on the grassy hillslopes, or grow grain, 
roots and vegetables in the rich soil 
of the valleys in which most of the 
farmsteads lie. 

Wool from the sheep of the Southern 
Uplands goes to make the tweeds 
(" twills ”) manufactured at Hawick, 
Selkirk, Galashiels and Peebles. 

Lead is mined in the Southern 
Uplands at the villages of Leadhills 
and Wanlockhead, a little to the west 
of the Caledonian route. They are 
said to be the highest villages in 
Scotland, and stand on open grassy 
moors amid the hills. 

The Heart of Scotland 

Eight-tenths of the people of Scot- 
land live in the Midland Valley, 



MELROSE ABBEY 


/* Dixon SloU, 


Melrose, on the banks of the Tweed, takes its name from the Celtic maol ros, meaning " bare moor/* 
The famous Abbey shown here was founded m 1130, destroyed by iCdward J. in 1322, rebuilt, and 
again destroyed by Protector Somerset in 1545. Htmeath its high altar, the heart of that coura- 
geous King, Robert the Bruce, was buri^, and Ihc east window was immortalised by Sir Walter 

Scott in his Lay oj the Last Minstrel, 


BLACK-FACF SIIFtP BrUi h C ounctl 

With long curvecl horns, black facos, and shaggy fleeces, these sheep pose placidly for the camcranian 
Ihe great sheep laimingarea of Scotland is the southern uplands, and the black faced variety can 
live on the higher and more exposed pastuies and form some sixty per cent, of the sheep of 

Scotland. 


which has only onc^tenth of ScotLi id’s 
total area. For theie is the most 
fertile land, and there also are the 
great Scottish coalfields which suppoit 
many busy industries. The rest of 
Scotland is largely filled with moun- 
tains (except for the eastern coastal 
plain, whose old red sandstone floor 
has given rise to rich soil), and there- 
fore cannot support a very large popu- 
lation. 

How is it that Scotland's coal and 
most of her richest plough-land in 
the Midland Valley instead of being 
scattered in various places over the 
country ? 

Geological Accidents 

It is due to what we may call a 
series of geological accidents which 
caused two great Unes of faults or 
cracks in the earth-crust to develop — 
one along a line joining Stonehaven on 


the c i t to the Firth of Clyde, and the 
other ‘ oin St. Abb's Head on the east 
to a point south of Ayr on the west. 
Aloiig both of these lines are multi- 
tudes of more or less parallel faults 
penetrating to great depths. 

In past ages, and long before Britain 
was ready for the coming of the farst 
men, the stretch of earth-crust between 
these two great lines of faulting sank, 
and in the rift valley thus created other 
rock matei iaJ gathered, covering up 
the coal measures. When the moving 
glaciers of the Ice Age ground heavily 
over most parts of Scotland, planing 
off the upper rocks and among them 
most of the coal, the coal measures of 
the Midland Valley lay snug and 
untouched beneath tjbeir covering of 
younger rocks, to prove real hidden 
treasure for the enterprising people 
who, ages afterwards, were destined to 
dwell there. 


K.P.K.—VOL. in. 
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We must not imagine the Midland 
Valley, however, as a more or less 
continuous " Black Country ” with 
belching factoiy chimneys, grimy canals 
and a landscape everywhere blighted 
by monster heaps of waste from mines 
and blast furnaces and with every 
green thmg seared by the hot breath of 
chemical works. There are spots like 
this, of course, for they are part of the 
price men must pay for the profits and 
advantages of mining and manufacture. 
But most of the Midland Valley is 
pleasant country with a quiet beauty 
all its own, and half an hour’s ride by 
car or train from the biggest city will 
take you to spots as dehghtful as any 
lover of the real countryside could wish 
to see. 

Beauty of the Lowlands 

The Midland Valley is often called 
" fhe Ixiwlands,” and that gives some 


of us the impression that it is more or 
less flat. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth, as we can see if we look at a 
good map showing the height of the land. 

Across the middle of the Midland 
Valley runs a line of volcanic hills, 
with here and there wide, deep breaks, 
through which the rivers have cut their 
way. The Sidlaws overlook the long 
Firth of Tay, along whose northern 
shores, sheltered by the Sidlaws from 
cold north winds, stretches the fertile 
Carse of Cowrie, famous for its grain 
and its fruits. 

To the south-west of the Sidlaws 
rise the crests of the Ochils , and 
between the two the lordly Tay has 
made its way, giving a gap through 
which approach to the Highlands is 
easy. In that gap sits the fair city of 
Perth, near which is Scone, the ancient 
coronation-place of the Kings of Scot- 
land. 



lieett H »Mi/ >ne 


STIRLING’S CASrtfc ROCK IS RICH IN HISTORY 

( oinmdndiiig the iiidui route between the Highlands and the lowlands Stirling Castle figured 
jiromuienth in the wais betwt tn Scots and Lnglish It was captured by the Lnglish, recaptured by 
William Wallace, and besieged by Fdward I Kings of Scotland wore born in the castle palace, but 
Stirling C astlf' ceased to be a royal residence when James VI of Scotland went south to rule both 

Scotland and England from London 


THE LAND OF THE SCOTS 
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OLASr.OW UNIVERSIIV 


Wliilc St Andr^'us is the ohUbt UnntiMtv in ScotLind, both l'\iinbiiri^h and Cdaspuw have /^leat 
uriivLisit!(‘s ( lit* buildinpjs ul the Univo]sit> of Olasf'ow, seen in this pu tiire, date bum i8bS ari<l 
wcK designed by Sii (iilbeit Stott, lliey stand on Gilinorehill which is pait of the 85-a( re 
Kdvingrove Park bought b> the ('oipoiation ot (dasgow in 1852 


Look south-west again from tiie tops 
of the Ochils, and you see another hill- 
mass —the Campsie Fells, with the 
winding Forth making its way between 
the Ochils and the distant hills. In 
that wide and fertile gap is Stirling, 
w'ith its grand old castle high-perched 
on an isolated rock which was once the 
lava-plug that scaled the throat of a 
prehistoric volcano, after its last dying 
eruption. Stirling is another important 
gateway to the Highlands ; and many 
a stern light contested the passage 
of its famous bridge over the Forth, 
whose multitudinous windings are 
known as ” the Links of Forth," 

From Earl’s Seat 

Now climb to EarLs Scat on the top 
of the Campsie Fells, and look south 
to where the great city of Glasgow, 
with its busy shipyards, factories and 
engineering works — the home of more 
than a million people — stands on its 
wide valley at the head of the estuary 
of the Clyde. Far away to the south- 
west across the Clyde estuary rise the 
outlines of another hill-mass ; and 


westward is lovely Loch Lomond and 
its majestic encircling peaks, of which 
Ben Lomond is perhaps the best known. 
Glasgow and its neighbours, (ireenock 
and Dumbarton (another shipbuilding 
town with an ancient castle perched 
upv.11 just such a rock as that upon 
which Stirling Castle is built), ar*^ 
dso well-known gateways by which 
approach to the Highlands is fairly 
easy. 

North of this central lira* of hills is 
the broad and fertile Plain ol Strath- 
more — the " great valley between 
the Highland edge to tlie north and the 
volcanic hills to the south. On th(^ 
southern side of these hills there is not 
so much plain land, for the ground 
rises more or less gradually to the 
Southern Uplands — the Border Lands 
of the old ballads famous in Scottish 
song and story. Edinburgh, the capital 
of Scotland, with the port of Leith, is 
on the coastal plain of the Forth. The 
Pentlands, the Moorfoot Hills, and the 
Lamnier Moors rise in a semiciicle to 
the south, broken here and there by 
gaps used by the roads and the rail- 
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ways. All are within easy reach of the 
capital. 

The British Athens 

Edinburgh grew up on and around 
its famous Castle Rock, which is yet 
another old volcanic stiunp. The way 
from the Castle at its summit down the 
long slope to the old royal palace of 
nol)n:ood at its foot is known as the 
" Royal Mile,” for many a royal per- 
sonage passed along it in the days of 
Scotland’s glory as an independent 
kingdom. There are other noble hills, 
too, within the precincts of the city. 
So splendid is Edinburgh that it is 
known all over the world as the 
" British Athens.” You must go far 
indeed before you find a nobler 
thoroughfare than Princes Street, or a 
finer view than you can get from 
the Castle Rock. Leith nowadays is 
virtually part of Edinburgh ; busy 
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streets connect the two, making them 
one continuous dty. The fine docks 
at Leith and Granton are the sea gates 
of Scotland’s capital, and give har- 
bour and wharfage acconmu^ation to 
vessels from all the leading sea-trading 
countries of the world. Through these 
ports and others on the deep long 
inlet of the Firth of Forth come much 
of the foodstuffs and the raw materials 
to feed the workers and the mills and 
factories of the Scottish Midland Valley. 

Glasgow and the Clyde 

On the western side of the Midland 
Valley is another deep estuary — that 
of the Clyde, which is even more 
important as a sea gate, because it 
faces the Atlantic and the New World, 
from which Britain gets vasts amounts 
of foodstuffs of all kinds, as well as raw 
materials for her manufactures. 

Not far west of Edinburgh is the 



The way from Edinbnreih Castle, perched on top of the famous Castle Rock, to the old Royal 
I'alace of Ilolyrood at its foot is known as the " Royal Mile." Many a regal personage passed 
along it in the days of Scotland's glory as an independent kingdom. Ilolyrood has been used 
by our Sovereigns since George IV on their visits to the Scottish Capital. 


"THE ATHENS OF THE NORTH" 



A ^^octaied \rwspapfrs 1 id 

T'j 1 t 1 « j Tul iir lli&t. Ihc t itv IS known tis tin* AtJicn*' of t,lic North 

This piaure'bhows Fnnces Street, the most famous tlioioughfaie and the pride of Scotland s 
*oi XKi« * fhA finest street in Furope," is many a visitor s introduction to Ldinburgh* tor 
S^ts^ast’e^nd is the WavMlt^y Station and at its west end the Caledonian 1 ashionable shops and 
plaLnt gardens bo.^ s'^reet -».ch^ha^as^^ts t^emost monument that raised in memory of 
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OUR SOLDIERS' HUMBLE ALLIES 




7TT 

/' ( In^lts 

In the First Gieat War deep tunnelling under the ground for the laying of mines and other mili- 
tary operations necessitated the use of canaries and white mice, mainly to test the purity of 
the air. Ihese humble creatures are not forgotten m the Scottish War Memorial at Edinburgh. 
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FOR SCOTT-AND’S FALLEN 



1 i. h I 

In J <]lnbur^h CasLk, as btli^s tin ( apilal, is the Scottish National W ii Mliiiom il t h aul t » 
the memory of Scots men and \\omtn avIio lust thejrli\cs m tl f toi.flut of 1 914-1 S \bo\t is i 
pict me of the Shrine with st\ Ml staim il iss ^MnJo\^ s and if iski t contaunn^ llu ninusol the 
Falkn In the Hall u1 Hon.nii ill iht Scottish IkRinunts ait nnntioned 
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famous Forth Bridge, which carries 
the eastern route expresses over the 
estuary on their way to the north. 

The Clyde estuary from Glasgow to 
Greenock is lined with large ship- 
building yards and engineering works. 
The estuary is carefully buoyed, so 
that large vessels can reach the docks ; 
for, like Liverpool, Glasgow is the 
headquarters of famous steamship lines 
and vessels from all parts of the world 
unload and load cargoes there. Like 
other large ports in Britain, Glasgow 
has a wide variety of industries, many 
based on raw materials from the 
Americas, for trade with which this port 
is exceptionally well placed. This fine 
city is very largely the growth of the 
past century, although it has always 
been an important centre at the meet- 
ing-place of several routes. It was 
trade with the Americas which caused a 
sudden and great incre.ise in its jiopu- 
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lation ; for when the Glasgow people 
realised its possibilities, they enlisted 
the services of the most prominent 
engineers of the day and deepened the 
Clyde to admit large ships. There are 
still living people whose grandfathers 
waded across the Clyde, where now some 
of the biggest vessels can lie in safety. 

West of Glasgow and not many 
miles from its boundaries are Renfrew 
and Paisley, in which cotton manu- 
facture is the leading business. Like 
the textile industry of South Lan- 
cashire and the West Riding of York- 
shire, those ill this neighbourhood are 
of many kinds, utilising different raw 
materials. Where one textile industry 
is firmly established, others are likely 
to follow it. 

Thirty miles south-west of Glasgow 
and about four miles from Ayr is 
Prestwick, one of the most important 
airfields in the Bi itish Isles, the starting- 



This photoffraph gives you a splendid idea of wlial a modern shipbiiihling yard is like. The 
picture was taken from the air and shows a 40,000-ton ocean linn neanng that stage in her con- 
struction when she < Jin he launched into her proper clement Slatting with the kcel-platc, the 
monster ship is built girder by girder and plate by plate with the aid of giant cranes 
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Photoihrom 

WHERE A QUEEN WAITED VAINLY FOR HER KING TO RETURN FROM THE BATTLEFIELD 


The ruin walls of Linlithgow Palace, about 17 miles from Fdinbnrgh, are charged with tragedy 
Here that unhappy person, Mary Queen of Scots wis boin and here Queen Margaret waited 
vainly for James IV to return from the batthfield of Flodden Linlithgow, the palace of 
Scottish sovereigns, was mercilessly sacked by Eughsh troops in 1745 


point for trans-Atlantic services to 
Gandar, Newfoundland, and Montreal, 
with air links with London, the Con- 
tinent, the Baltic capitals and Iceland 

Scotland’s Busy Heart 

The Midland Valley has three great 
coalfields : (i) the Lanark coalfield, 

chiefly in the valley of the Clyde, with 
Glasgow as its outlet, but with other 
outlets on the Firth of Forth, for it 
extends really to Clackmannan on 
the other side of the river ; (2) the Ayr 
coalfield, with the coal shipping ports 
of Troon and Ardrossan on the west 
coast ; and (3) the coalfields of the 
Firth of Foith — the Fife coalfield in 
the north, and the Lothian coalfield on 
the south of the estuary, beneath which 
they are doubtless connected. 

The Lanark held is by far the largest 


and the most important Its coal 
gave rise to the iron and steel industries, 
the engineering works, and other great 
businesses which grew amazmgly when 
imported iron and raw materials from 
the Americas were brought in large 
quantities to supplement the local 
supplies. Many large towns have 
grown up on this coalfield — Lanark, 
Coatbridge, Airdrie, Motherwell and 
Falkirk, for example, to say nothing of 
Glasgow, the second largest town in the 
Homeland At Falkirk and Grange- 
mouth, aluminium plants set up there 
during the war aie being expanded But 
it IS probable that new Scottish industry 
will be sited where it can draw coal from 
such areas as Ayi shire, Fife, Stilling and 
Midlothian , for the supplies of the 
Lanark field are growing less. 

Ihe Ayi co.ilfield supports the 
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smelters of Irvine and the manu- 
facturers of Kilmarnock in and around 
which town industrial activity luis 
grown considei ably dining lecent years. 
The Fife coalfield, witli its coal port of 
Methih supports the lincm nulls of Dun- 
fermline and the linoleum and oilcloth 
iridustriei, of Kirkcaldy, as well as th(' 
linen, marmalade and jam busint'ss of 
Dundee and iKaghbouimg towns. Th(^ 
I.othian coalfield is convenient for ships 
using the ports ol Leith and (iranton, 
and for the city of Edinbuigh's big 
paper, piinting and biscuit industries. 

The Forth and (dyde Canal provides 
a narrow waterway betwenm the two 
great estuaries but a proposal for 
deepening and widening it to form a 
ship canal from the Noith Sea to the 
Atlantic has been abandoned. 

Famous Scottisli Uni\ersities 

Edinburgh and (ilasgow' havt* great 
U'liversities. 'ilie ancuaU town oi St. 


Andrews on the coast of Fife has a 
famous university, too, and picturesque 
ruins of its former greatness on a rocky 
platform almost entirely sea-girt on 
which the old city grew^ up as a strong- 
hold. 

Fanners of the Lowlands 

The main routes to the north from 
Edinburgh and the Forth Bridge cut 
across Fifeshire, one crossing the Tay 
by the Tay Bridge, also a triumph 
of British engineering, and going via 
Dundee and Montrose to Aberdeen, 
the “ Granite City," the home of 
another famous Scottish university and 
of Scotland’s leading fishing and hsh- 
exporling business. Dundee, like Diin- 
fennline, is a centre of the linen 
industry, whose mills are fed with flax 
from the Baltic |X)ils Raw jute comes 
h(Te, too, to be made into sacks and 
bags, and Dundee is famous foi its jams 
and marmalade. The othcT unite 



Sciittish A 


PRISrWICK, A TRANS-ATLANTIC AIRPORT 

Despite tlie direr, ift of Ttans-Can.ada Air Lines, this picture was not taken in Canada tint in St otiand, 
at Prestww k. one of the most impoitant aiilields in the Jlritish Isles. Tians-Atlantic strvuis to 
(>andai, Newfoundland, and to jMontreal hcf^in from Picstwick which also has air links with 

Lt/ndon, h,uropt\ and Iceland, 




H w s 1 h m n 


A poet OTU ( wioto of CiJtn Mi vis »is a lonj wiM waste jL,l*-n mil it liiin s it does stun <i sombre 
plue Iftit wo ire lookmi; t.cios'^ the Gkii lowaidb tlic luuht kti wn is S^uir lAlhiiin The 
slopes art Ihicklv plintid under the reaffoust itinn sfhomis of thi 1 oitstiy Commission 
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crosses the Tay at Perth, the lowest 
bridge-point on the river, and the 
centre of important dyeworks. 

Many people of the Midland Valley get 
their living by farming. In the wetter 
west root-crops are more frequent than 
gram ; the best gram country is in 
the drier and sunnier east. 

Cattle are more numerous than sheep 
on the western pastures, but sheep arc 
more numerous than cattle on the 
eastern pastures, which have less rain 
than those of the west. 

Fanning in this part of Scotland is 
very thorough, and the fertile soil is 
made by diligent and careful attention 
to yield richer crops than most other 
parts of the British Isles. 

The Scottish Highlands 

The most beautiful part of Scot- 
land hes north of the Midland Valley 
in the Scottish Highlands, which hll 
th greater pait of the country north 
ot a line drawn from the Firth of 



box J 'kotos 

A SCOTTISH HFRO 


Sir VVillitinj Wci.llcLc(\ oiic ot ilir at ffgliters 
for bcotlish indepcmlcucc, is coinmeiiiorated 
in Aberdeen by this sttitue made of bron/e 
which stands in Union Terrace Gardens 


Clyde to Stonehaven on the cast 
coast. 

When you enter the Highlands at 
Dunkeld or at Callander you feel that 
you are entering a new country, so 
different is it from the great valley 
you have just left. From Dunkeld 
(on the Highland Railway from Perth) 
you can follow the route through the 
famous Pass of Killiecrankie up Glen 
Garry past Dixlnaspidal, the highest 
railway station in the British Isles, and 
over the Drumochter Pass (1,484 feet) — 
(the highest railway summit) to the 
valley of the Spey of Kingussie, and on 
Via Aviemore to Culloden Moor and 
Inverness. 

All the time you have travelled 
through magnificent highland scenery 
unrivaled anywhere else in the Home- 
land. 

The Beautiful Trossachi 

From Callander, on the railway from 
Stirling, a visit can be paid to the 
Trossachs and lovely Loch Katrine, 
which Sir Walter Scott describes in 
“ The Lady of the Lake.” King James 
V. has climbed to a high viewpoint : — 
“ Where, gleaming with the setting 
sun. 

One burnished sheet of living gold. 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him 
rolled 

In her all length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek, and bay. 
And islands that, empurpled bright. 
Floated amid the livelier light ; 
And mountains, that like giants 
stand. 

To sentinel enchanted lan 4 . 

High on the south, huge Ben Venue 
Down on the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mouAds, con- 
fusedly hurled 

The fragments of an earlier world ; 
A wildering forest feathered o'er 
His ruined sides and summit hoar, 
While on the north, through middle 
air, 

Ben An heaved high his forehead 
bare.” 



GRANITE FROM ABERDEEN 



l/ui ^ D M leod^mtth 


How wab that block tut ^ Holts weic drilled in the iiiannei shown in this picture Aftci drilling, 
a long crowbar was inserted in one of the holes A little pressure apj>lied to the crowbai by one man 

was sullicient to split the granite 
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*' ’’.e wild beauty of the Highlands is vividly illustrated by this picture of Crleneoe, near Loch 
L^veii ill Argyllshire. This spot is notorious in history for the ninssarre of the Macdonalds in iC>»)2, 
following upon an insuiTcctioii of suppdrters of the Jacobite cause. 



rhoUxhr<mi. 

This great cairn coniincTnoratcb the Hattie of Cnlloden (17.^6). At this spot, not far from 
Inverness, tlie Jacobite rising of 1745 was finally shattered. The troops of " T3utcher '* (himber- 
land triumphed and 13onnjc Prince Charlie became a hunted fugitive. 
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WHERE THE CLANSMEN GATHERED 



n t Ml/; i It 

1 och Shicl IS LiiLiiclfd b\ iiioimt mis and l\picil uikl Scottisli setiui\ lUic 1 niict ( hailit 
called hib followers together and unfurled his banner in 174-) Tins lonely but impressive 
monument marks the histone spot where the gallant claimant to the throne began his romantic 

and ill-fated venture 
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From Loch Katrine the tourist can deep trench created by faulting in 
go by motor coach to the shores of the rocks. 

island-studded Loch Lomond, the In the bottom of Glen More lie 
largest lake in Scotland, where a lake Loch Lochy and Loch Ness with their 
steamer will take him southwards past rivers ; and sea, lakes and rivers have 
lofty Ben Lomond to Balloch at the been joined by the cutting of the 
end of the lake, within a short train Caledonian Canal from Inverness to 
journey of Glasgow. Fort William beneath the great hump 

of Ben Nevis, the highest peak in the 
"Caledonia, Stern and Wild” United Kingdom. The Canal is used 

Bolder scenery is to be found in the diiefly in summer for tourist traffic. At 
Grampians, where Ben Macdhiii and the Falls of Foyers on the southern side 
at least three other peaks rise above ^-och Ness, and farther to the south- 
4,000 feet, and where splendid pine west at Kinlochlcven, water-power 
forests are to be seen in the valley of been utiUsed for large aluminium 

the Spey. These are m the Central works. 

Highlands. The Northern Highlands, 

lonely and desolate, with wilder and Scottish Crofters 

sterner scenery than anywhere south. Not many people live in the High- 

lie to the north of Glen More, a lands, especially in the lonely west and 



T 
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HYDRO-FLhCTRlC POWER FOR AN ALUMINIUM WORKS 

This IS the I aggan Dam, a part of the Lochaber water powei scheme. Its power house near Fort 
William supplies the nearby North British Aluminium Co. factory. Ihe Glen Alfric scheme is 
one of the most recent hydro-electric developments in Scotland. 



CLIMBERS OF THE COBBLER 



Fox Photos 


1 ht* mditslic peaks of the Scottish Highlands provide l>oth biauty for tlK c\e and a ihilkn^jt to 

1 1 1 r thov.t sTcn 111 tliis piciure looking' down upon 1 och Ion }4 fnnn the ria^jf^y height 
buUi rhmborb as tl ost n in tli s riL'-«re i u ^ i from 

known as tho obblcr.^with the peaks, of tk inn bne lira \ ane. and Ik n \ orlah. forms 

the^mountain rampait of the 1 och ’which, from Ariochar to its, mouth ib marlj twentj miles long 


N 1 K 111. 
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A HIGHLAND GATHERING 



Aboyne and Braemar are among the places in Scotland famous as tlie scenes of Highland Gatherings. 
* ncient m origin, these gatherings draw clansmen and their womenfolk ami visitors from all parts 
of the world. The picture shows a Highland Gathering at Braemar. 



Photos : T ofttcal Press. 

A feature of Highland Gatherings is the music of the pipe bands. This picture shows the massed 
March Past, in which six pipe bands took part, which opened a gathering at Braemar attended by 

a Royal jiarty from Balmoral. 
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-PIPING AND DANCING 



C entril T r 


Highland liancing is an art that has to be ^earned at an early age This liltlt fuui > car old girl on llie 
left 13 dancing tlit Highland Idiiig uith htr twelve y car-old sister in the Jliglilind (xanits at 

Kilgraston, Bridge of barn, Perthshire. 



Sp(trt & General 


These damers arc competing m the Ballater Highland (.antes held m the lieautiful selling of 
Monaltiie Park Ballater, Abt Mleeiishirc The dance they are performing is the Highland Iding 
perhaps the best-known of Scottish dances and certainly one of the most lively to watch 
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Photos : Central Press. 

Throwing the Hammer js always one of the events of Highland Games. This picture, taken at a 
Bracmar Highland Gathering, shows a competitor about to throw in the 22 Ib.-hammer class. He 

won the event with a throw of 94 feet, 
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—AND OTHER FEATS OF STRENGTH 



( tutral I rt \ 

This competitor threw the 2S Ih stone over 
2<) feet cit a Brnmar (/athtnnp^ winii ig the 
event by this thiow 



Sp>rt (Mineral 

This picture was taken at Aboyne, scarcely 
less famous than Draemar as the scene ot High- 
land Oatlienngs. 



Central I 


This IS another event that \ou will see at a 
Highland Gaiius gathering t)ne man will toss 
the cabei, but two men bring it bai k foi the 
next compi t itor 



'\pnrt iTr GenirtJ 

Young enthusiasts watch admiringly a con - 
petitor in the pii>ir g i ompetitions at a Biaemar 
Cjitluniig Musk, dancing and spoits are a’l 
part ot a C*athciing 
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IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 



lUiill prol)il)h b<tu<tji tilt \t ns r ‘3 66 and 157’ ^ in C ullnnss is ( 11c t)f Scotlnnls 

)ldest inliabitirl houses On a Oear dci\ ip» I lo\v and all th( ^.outhtrn part of the Orkiic’v 
III ht s#en ith the ships of all nations pissing thiough th( Pintlaiid I irth I ht ( isth is 
llo\^ lh( Scottish lioiiK of the Oihmi Molln 1 



British ( ounctl 


lilt tiirbuh nt flood \e.itcrs of the Conon rush headlong in their s\ ift journey through the Highland 
valley to Cromirt> I nth and the sta Many a Highland stream and rivci will be as boisterous as 
tins when spring conics and on the mountain peaks the snow melts 
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THE TROSSACHS AND BALMORAL 
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livery seeker of fine scenery and every Lbherman in Scotland know the beauties of the Trossachs, 
the famous region of lake and mountain around Lochs Lomond and Katrine where wooded slopes 
hem in the placid waters and where tower such majestic peaks as Ben Lomond. 



t'hotos Fox Pholos 


Standing on the banks of the Ucc i.i about 20,000 acres of deer forest, fUImoi al is the Highland 

home of our Royal Farnih Ihe castle was ciiIarRt.l and almost entir.lv lebMilt bv ()ueen \ ictotia. 
'1 hr nanu’ conies from the* t.aolii, and means majc'stic dwelling 
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SCOTLAND’S RUGGED COASTS 



^ H m. S Thomscm. 

"Gotland has many pleasant holiday resorts, both inland and coastal : and one of the most popular 
IS Obati, in Argyllshire. Nestling between the waters of the Firth of Lome and a range of hills, Oban 
is a holiday centre and a port. This view of the town was taken from Fulpit Hill. 



“ 1 he SciMifnan." 

Here we are standing on a clifTtop on the Aberdccnsliire coast looking down on Cove, whose tiny 
harbour lies a few miles south of Aberdeen, The harbour is hemmed in by craggy cliffs from which 
thin, jagged fingers of rock protrude into the sea almost barring the very entrance. 
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m f,YM‘ V?’ •'’ ■I" >'*■^''<1 thAt IS fjjr .nont-h in summer but in winter it is 

ope n to the Atlantic bleak, windswipt. cold Its people ^elll a hard hvmg Irom sea and sod ,n 
this picture tinkers are ciossing the ford between South I ist iiid ntighbouring Renbecula 








•\a ■ •' i,. ■ ■ ■ w. 




r etitril Pres 

The k)ch tlu tiofl biiun mooilind and the mijt-stjr hij^hl inds cf the Ciidlins mIiosp summits ar 
Will ni^h hiddi n in llu i loads lontnbuti to this t\f ual SLeni on Sk>i The (. uillin Hills in noi 
hij^h but tlRv appt u so binusi tluy rise sliarph from s^a k\cl moot land oi from ditp ^h ns 
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north where plough-land is scarce, and 
mountain and heathery moors are every- 
where. Time was when the few crofters 
or farmers lived in their small " crofts " 
in sheltered glens, more or less cut off 
from the rest of all the world, growing 
oats and potatoes, rearing a few cows 
for milk, butter and cheese, and 
poultry for eggs, and peihaps sheep on 
the hillside to provide the wool which 
was spun, woven and dyed for cloth by 
their wives and daughters. Such 
humble folk can still be seen in the west 
and by the sea, and on the lonely isles of 
the Inner and Outer Hebrides, where 
crofters are fishermen and farmers too, 
living on the joint harvests of the sea 
and the land. They depend u^wn the 
small steamers that call periodically 
for their flour and groceries, and their 


newspapers and the mails. Their small 
homes are built of stone from the hills, 
thatched with heather, or with straw 
from their small crofts, and timbered 
perhaps with driftwood picked up on 
the beaches. 

In the north are wide, open heathery 
moorlands, which are let out to wealthy 
folk as deer forests or grouse moors, 
to be vLsited for deer-stalking and 
grou.se-shooting by gay parties at 
certain seasons of the year. 

But to-day the Highlands have many 
large sheep farms, large areas covered 
by the reafforestation schemes of the 
Forestiy Commission, and such indus- 
tries as the aluminium woiks at Kin- 
lochleven and the famous hei 1 ing 
fisheries of Lochfyne. The thatched 
crofter’s cottages are disappearing from 



THE CAVE OF A WARRIOR HFRO 


( ot>) right. 


StafTa, one of the smallei islands of the Innei Hebiides, has on its shores this majestic cave whose 
stony (oliiinns rear upwards like the pipes of a cathtdral oigan hamous as I'ln^'dl a ( dve, it i9 
named after Finn MacCool, licro of the (>dcls of the second and thnd ( entnr i(\s a o Hecausc of the 
sound made at times by the wind its (laclic n.inie is the tavc of miisu . 
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THE HOLY ISLAND OF IONA 


PhfAochr IWI 


Iona, an island of the Inner Hebrides, was once known as " tlie island of the Druids, ' but it is 
sacred to Chnsbanity as the place inhere St Columba b ult his churLh and mouristtry m the sivlli 
century a d and which began the centre for rnibsionai\ woik in SrotKind ind nortlurri I rulaiul 
Ihe picture shows tlie rums of the thirteenth century cathedral of St M 11 y and ilso on tin island 

are the tombs of the kings of long ago 


the Highlands and the strongest link 
with the past is in the Gaelic language 
which Highlanders are proud to use and 
keep alive. Many of the crofts that 
remain are lit and powered by elec- 
tricity, for the Highlands now have 
hydio-electric schemes which harness 
loch and river waters. The Highlands, 
too, have modem holiday resorts such 
as Oban and Dunoon. 

Oban, on the coast of Argyll, is a 
favourite tourist and yachting centre 
in summer ; and many visitors from 
all parts of Britain go to see the 
wonderful Fingars Cave in the island 
of Staffa, and the holy isle of Iona 
where St. Columba built his church 
and monastery in the sixth century 


A.D. and began his work of spicading 
Christianity in vScotland. 

To The Hebrides 

Far out in the Atlantic is the lonely 
isle of Saint Kilda now denuded of 
its population. 

Scottish islands are indeed romantic 
and not a large percentage of southerners 
ever have the privilege of visiting the 
Hebrides, for example. Look for them 
on your map flanking the north-west 
coast and you will see that there are 
both the Inner and the Outer Hebrides 
divided by Little Minch, a strip of water 
only a dozen miles across at one point . 
Skye, Mull, Islay and Jura are four of 
the inner islands. The outer group 
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consists of Lewis, North and South Uist, 
and several others. 

Shielings and Crofters 

Perhaps you will be surprised to hear 
that there are about one hundred of these 
islands having people dwelling on them 
and hundreds more so small or barren 
that they give support only to seabirds 
and other wildlings. Many of the Hebri- 
des have open moorlands studded with 
shepherds' huts or shielings, some of them 
so primitive that their roofs are formed of 
turves. Stornoway, on Lewis, is the chief 
town of the Outer Hebrides and has its 
own herring fleet. Further to the south 
comes that part of Lewis known as 
Harris, and here the crofters weave 
their renowned Harris tweed. 

We can imagine how lonely life is on the 
remoter islands where the croft itself lias 
to provide nearly everything needed by 
the Cl offers School for the youngsters 
w ill be a problem, too : and there will be 
no question of going to the shops 'down 
the load ' for any day to day wants. The 
ciofteis will get what they need from day 
to day from the croft— materials for 
building or repairing the house, peat for 
the fires, vegetables, milk, and fish for 
food. Even their clothing may originate 
at the croft where the home pioduced 
wool will be spun and woven and skilfully 
dyed with the juices of certain plants. 

But simple though the life of the 
crofters must be, it has its compensa- 
tions. The lonely islands have pro- 
duced a fine lace of people, hardy, 
brave, patient, and hard-working ; they 
are probably more contented and get 
greater satisfaction from life than many 
a townsman or city-dweller. 

Orkneys and Shetlands 

To visit the Orkneys and Shetlands 
is to visit islands rich in relics of the 
early history of Britain, from the burial 
cairns of the Orkneys' Bay of Skail to 
the traces of Saint Sunnifa's Chapel on 
Unst, the northernmost island of the 
Shetlands (and so, of Bi itain) . But where 
are the Orkneys and the Shetlands ? 


To find the Orkneys on a map we 
must look to the extreme north of the 
sister country. Here we shall find, 
dotted about over extensive area, a 
considerable number of islands, though 
fewer than thirty of them are large 
enough for human habitation. Never- 
theless, the Orkneys have lich soil, are 
highly cultivated, and are one of the 
most prosperous agricultural regions in 
the Biitish Isles. Kirkwall is by far th<* 
biggest township, ranking both as a city 
and a royal burgh with an ancient 
cathedral. Stromness is another town 
in the Orkneys. Still farther north are 
the Shetlands, whose chief town is 
Lerwick, and whose chief products are 
fine w^oollen fabrics and the famous 
Shetland ponies. 

Pentland Firth, with its wild waters, 
separates the Orkneys from the main- 
land ; and, on the very point (jf north- 
east Scotland, haid by DunCcinsby Head, 
there once stood John o' Gloat’s House 
and stands to-day John o’ (iroat ’s Hotel. 
From Land's End to John o' (iroats, a 
distance of 876 miles, would be the 
tongest direct land journey we could 
undertake in the sister countries. 

About John o’ Groats 

There are, of course, stories linked 
with the memory of John o' Groats. 
According to some legends, John de 
Groot was a Dutchman who, three 
hundred years and more ago, settled in 
this vicinity. The family grew and 
grew, as families did in those days, 
until eventually there were eight 
brothers, and a dispute then arose as 
to which of them should sit at the head 
of the table, near the door. 

To settle the quarrel once and for all 
John built a house that was octagonal, 
or eight-sided. It had eight doors and 
eight windows on the ground floor and 
the dining-table had eight sides to 
match. Thus each brother came into 
the main living-room by his own door, 
went straight to his place at the festive 
board, and so there was no excuse 
whatever for any argument. 
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THE HONEYCOMB. THE GIANTS CAUSEWAY, COUNTY ANTRIM 


J Dixon s /it 


I ORcnd says tlidl Finn MticC ool, the wainor hero, bu.lt this !»t range causeway so that he could 
light a ,S( ottish giant who had challengt il him, but who w is afraid to swim the channel (Geologists 
explain these curious stone pillais as tlie result of freak < oolinq of lava dunng the earth's earliest 
tunes 'Jhe pillars mostly have three or five sides and aie each from 15 to inches in diameter. 


BEAUTIFUL 

T he Gieen Isle of Erin is a little 
larger than Scotland, but has 
rather fewer people. It lies right 
in the track of the prevailing westerly 
winds of the Atlantic, which keep it ever 
fresh and verdant, so that it is known all 
the world over as The Emerald Isle.*' 
Ireland has two separate political 
divisions ; (i) Northern Ireland, which 
is still part of the United Kingdom, and 
consists of the five counties around 
Lough Neagh and the county of 
Fermanagh ; and (2) Eire, which is the 
rest of Ireland, and is now a republic 
independent of the British Common^ 
wealth of Nations, Of the two 
divisions, Northern Ireland, which has 


IRELAND 

several flourishing manufactures, is the 
more densely populated ; Eireismaiidy 
a farming country, with a more evenly 
distributed j^opulation, whose great 
business is dairy-fax ming and the 
export ut foodstuffs, mainly to the 
sister island of Great Britain. 

The Making of Erin 

Ireland's mountains lie mainly in 
the great detached masses around its 
rim. The middle of the island is 
largely the great Central Plain through 
which flows the slow, deep Shannon, 
linked with Dublin by the Royal Canal 
and by the Grand Canal. 

The Central Plain was once covered 
14 1 
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by other layers of rock, among which 
were the coal measures , but these 
have nearly all been planed off by the 
ancient ice and by the work of running 
water, leaving the old limestone floor 
with here and there steep isolated 
hills and mountains of millstone grit 
like that of the Pennines. Ireland has 
little coal, and this partly explains 
why she is not a manufacturing island. 
But in recent years the mighty Shannon 
has been harnessed to provide elec- 
tricity at the gieat power houses of 
Ardnacrusha, above which is an eight- 
mile canal bnnging water from the 
river. The Shannon Power Scheme 
has successfully brought electric light, 
heat and power not only to the large 


towns but even to country districts and 
has made possible the development of 
many manufacturing enterprises. 

Peat instead of Coal 

Bogs are common on the Central 
Plain — soft, swampy and treacherous , 
others solid and full of the peat that is 
much more used than coal in Irish 
homes. 'I he largest is the Bog of 
Allen. These bogs have been formed 
by the age-long decay of marsh plants 
and sphagnum moss in the water-filled 
hollows of the limestone, where boulder 
clay from the ancient glaciers has 
given them a waterproof bottom 
There are bogs, too, in Connemaia to 
the west, and in other low-ljnng spots 



Ihe Shannon the lon^^est nvei in the British Islts drains almost the entiie plain of Ireland 
HaiiKssed by the dam illustrated above its waters produti clertnc power, not only for Dublin 
but for praetieall) tin whole of the Irish Republic where then is little coal to be mined 
Overhead lines are mostly used for transmission 


CUniNG TURVES 



I fish Tourist Association, 


I’liere arc many bogs in Ireland, particularly on the Central Plain. Spine are swampy and 
treacherous, but others arc solid and full of peat, or " turf ” as the Irish call it. Turf is the tradi- 
tional Irish fuel It is cut from the bog with a sharp spadc-like implement called a slanc in Ireland. 
The bogs have been fornu'd 1)V the slow decay of marsh jilanls and sphagnum moss, through llie 
centuries, in water-filled limestone hollows waterproofed by boulder clay from ancient glaciers. 
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among tho Irish hills. They are by no 
means without natural beauty. As the 
year rolls on, '' the bare brown bog 
turns gradually warmer in tone till it 
becomes a bright orange, a pale red, 
and then in October a vivid crimson 
as grass and bog-plants turn scarlet.'* 

Colours, indeed, are nowhere brighter 
and fresher than in the clear rain- 
washed atmosphere of Erin. To appre- 
ciate this we have only to visit the 
lovely Wicklow Hills with their “ sweet 
vale of Avoca,” or the beautiful Lakes 
of Killarney amid their encircling 
peaks, or wild Connemara with its 
marble mountains and its deep lakes. 
Comb and Mask. 

Ireland’s highest peak is Carrantuo- 
hill (3,414 feet) in Macgillycuddy Reeks 
amid the mountainous region of south- 
western Ireland, whose coastline is cut 


up by long deep inlets called Has, 

Northern Ireland has important 
manufacturing industries, the chief of 
which are the linen industry and ship- 
building. The hcadquai ters of both are 
at Belfast, which contains about a third 
of all the people in Northern Ireland. 

The linen industry grew up there 
because it is a flax-growing region, 
although to-day large quantities of 
flax from Belgium and Holland, Ger- 
many and the Baltic lands have to be 
imported to meet the needs of the 
linen mills of Bcllast, Londonderry, 
Lame, Coleraine, Luigan, Portadowii, 
Armagh and Monaghan (though Monag- 
han IS in Lire : Monaghan, Cavan and 
Donegal are the thici* Ulstei ('ounties 
nefl included in Northern Iieland). 

Ship-building is mainly centred at 
Belfast at the head of the deep Belfast 



GATHERING PEAT 


Iri'^h I Assoixation, 


Most cotu^Ls 111 IrtKind have then stacks of peal cut from bogs, for peat is fuel which keeps 
thtni warm in winlu and heats the o\riis of the countryfolk who U\e tluic Peat is lut Ironi 
tlu hogs and Inadisl m pannier haskfts on the ba« ks of patient donkeys , otlui loads are caimd 
HI sptt lal baskets tliat ht one s. back, as you can see fioni tlu puture 



fophiil Pre^s. 


At the head of the deep Belfast Lough arc the famous shipyards of Harland an<l Wolf! fioni which 
many of our finest ocean liners have come. In this picture we see the launching of the ' b dinbnrgh 
Castle *' a fine ship built recently for the South African run and launched by Princess Margaret. 
Watched by the men who built her, she moves down the slipway to the water that is her natural 

element. 
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Lough, where are the famous ship- 
yards of llarland & Wolff, which have 
launched many of our linest ocean 
liners. Although a little coal and iron 
can be got near Belfast, the main 
supplies come from Britain- -coal from 
the Ayr coalfield and iron and steel 
plates from Northern England. 

Belfast has also flourishing tobacco 
factories, the biggest rope works in 
the world, and mineral water factories. 
Londonderry also — ^generally known as 
“ Derry — has a number of thriving 
industries. Duiing the last war it was 
an impoitant naval base. It stands at 
the head of Lough Foyle, near whose 
seaward end is Movillc, a port of call 
for Atlantic liners. 

Northern Ireland is a rich agricultural 
and stock-breeding country, too. The 
basin of the River Lagan is remark- 
ably fertile and grows many kinds of 
crops ; dairy-farming and pig-rearing 


being profitable occupations for many 
people. 

The Giants’ Causeway 

An interesting spot which every one 
who can makes a point of seeing is 
the Giants' Causeway, near Portrush, 
on the northern coast. It is built up 
of thousands of basaltic pillars, mostly 
five-sided or three-sided, standing up 
right out to sea, so that their tops 
form a rough platform. The cliffs 
near by have a similar formation. 
The famous oigan pipes " of FingoVs 
Cave in the island of Staffa aie of the 
same structure, and are probably due 
to a similar great upheaval of ancient 
lava. 

What are called textiles, i.e., pro- 
ducts that can be woven, always collect 
round them a vast industry, and 
Ulster's textile interests find employ- 
ment for at least 70,000 people and bring 



J Dixoft ScoU 

DONEGAL PLACE AND THE CITY HALL, BELFAST 


First city of Northern Islcind, IBeUast has important industries, the chief of which are linen anc 
shipbuilding Standing on the banks of the l^agaii where it enters iBelfast Lough, the city is also 
an important seaport The City Hall shown in this picture stands on the site of the old Linen 

Hall and was opened in 1906 
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Key \t<me 

NEAR IHI MOUNTAINS OF MOURNE 


'Ihf little haibour of / nnalon}'. County Down, is oveilooked by 
the two niajoi ptaks of the Alourne JVIountaiiis, Ilinf^icin 

aiiil the 2,70() foot hijrli Sh(\e Donaicl. Slic\e Dunanl is the 
liighest of these lonely granite mountains winch song, as well as 
their natural giaiuleiir, has made famous. 


into use some 875,000 
spindles. Those 
interests centre round 
flax and linen, and few 
plants are more beauti- 
ful than flax, with its 
tapering leaves and tiny 
blue flowers. The stalk 
or straw is composed 
of a woody substance 
called the ‘‘boon." 
around which is a verit- 
able network of fine, 
strong fibres. Seed is 
sown either in April or 
June, spring-sown flax 
being harvested in July 
and the later crop in 
September. 

Ffarvesting the Flax 

When it has grown 
sufficiently tall the flax 
plant is pulled up bodily 
by the roots, so that it 
docs not have to be cut 
with scythe or machine 
like hay or grain. When 
a sheaf weighing about 
twenty pounds has been 
pulled it is carefully tied 
so that the root-ends are 
close together, and th(‘ 
bundles must next be 
put in a pond, roots 
downward, and covered 
first with rushes and straw to exclude 
the light, and then with stones to ensure 
that they remain below water. After 
about a fortnight of this treatment the 
bundles are spread out on grass and 
then placed in stocks in the feld to 
mellow, much as one sees stooked 
sheaves in a cornfield. 

The next step is called scutching. In 
the course of this process the flax straw 
is passed between heavy crushing 
rollers with intermeshing cogs on their 
surfaces, these cogs breaking the straw 
and partly separating it from the fibre. 
Scutched flax has now to be tied in 
bundles weighing fourteen pounds. 


known as a stone of flax, wIh'U it is 
ready for the market or the mills. 

Long before cotton, silk 01 any other 
sewing material w^as discoveied and 
put to man's use linen thread was in 
daily demand. In Bible times the 
vestments of the priests were em- 
broidered with fine linen, and to-day 
good linen thread is one of the strongest 
fibres known. Many pages might be 
written on the making of linen yarn, how 
the first crude fibres are prepared and 
spun ; how two or three strands are 
twisted together to make threads or 
twine ; how it is reeled and made up 
into balls, cops, cards and skeins. Even 
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then wc should not have considned 
the weaving ol Imon cloth from the 
thread, spinning and weaving being 
distinct parts in the routine of all textile 
industries. 

The Red Hand of Ulster 

Ulster is another and older name for 
Northern Ireland, and its badge is a 
red hand. Long years ago, so legend 
tells, a party of bold adventurers was 
approaching the coast of Ireland when 
the leader announced that whoever of 
his party first touched the shore should 
possess the territory he reached There- 
upon an ancestor of the O’Neills from 
whom descended the Kings of Ulster, 
finding another boat forging slowly 
ahead of his, struck off his left hand and 
flung it on to the land. Thus the hand 
of Ulster, red with O’Neill blood, still 
remains an emblem. 

The Parliament Houses of Northern 
Ireland are at Stormont Castle, on the 
outskirts of Belfast, one of the most 
modern and beautiful of all legislative 
buildings. The Ulster Parliament con- 


sists of a House of Commons of fifty- 
two members and a Senate, thirteen 
members being still returned to the 
House of Commons at Westminster. 
There is also a Governor, who repre- 
sents Her Majesty the Queen. 

Regular services of mail steamers ply 
between Belfast and Liverpool, Hey- 
sham, Ardrossan and Glasgow and 
between Larne and Stranraer. Inward- 
bound Belfast packefs make their way 
through the broad lough with its 
entrancing views and berth in the very 
heait of the city. 

In the Irish Republic 

Eire itself is mainly a farming 
country whose real wealth lies in its 
dairy produce, and in its cattle and 
horses, pigs and poultry. 

Potatoes, said to have been intro- 
duced from the Americas by Sir Waltei 
Raleigh in the sixteenth century, grow 
well almost anywhere wlieie tliere is 
soil enough, and to this day form the 
chief food of a large number of the 
Irish country folk. So much, in fact, 



J R BainhrUge 

WHFRE NOKIHFRN IRtlAND’S PARUAMENF ASSEMBLES 


Mtlioiif'h Nt>rthtrn In Lind stntls nu iiihtis to Iht Hoiist of Commons at W i st minstt i , lu i 
bix counties and I vo parliamentaiy boioufi’lis lia\t their e wii railiamtnt ami (fO\crnim‘nl 
I hen IS a rioiis< of C ommons a Senate anil .1 (rovcrnoi who »'cpiescnts 11 M the ^uitn The 
pictiin shows the lim Parliament HuildiiiKs it Stoimoiit ( astle, on tin outskiits of Belfast 
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THE HARVEST OF FLAX 


J A Dainbr^^t 


Flax, fiom the fibres ot which linen thread is made, is not cut witli a machine Instead, the 
plants are pull< <1 bodily from the ground and are then mtde into sheaves weighing 20 lbs 
The first step in the instuiing of flax is to place the sheaves in a pond, weighted down with 
stones to ensure that the sheavts remain below water 


have the Irish depended upon potatoes 
in past years, that the failure of the 
potato crop has meant widespread 
distress 

The dairy industry of Eire has been 
greatly helped by the building of 
central creameries, run by co-operation 
among the farmers. The milk is 
brought to the creamery from farms 
great and small in all sorts of vehicles, 
from humble donkey carts to large 
motor lorries. Here the cit am is 
separated from it by machinery to be 
made into the famous Irish butter, and 
the “ skim milk " that is left is given 
back to the farmeis to use at home or 
to feed the pigs. There are some 
hundreds of co-operative dairy societies 
worked in this way, which gives the big 
farmers and the poor people alike 
the chance of getting good prices for 
their cream in a ready market. 


Bacon factories and ham factories 
are run on much the same lines. 
Poultiy kept on the daiiy farms yield 
additional income to their owners 
Most of this dairy produce goes to the 
busy towns and manufacturing regions 
of Britain, through ports like Dubhn, 
Wexford, Waterford and Cork. 

Every true Irishman is a lover of hne 
horses, for some of the linest horses in 
the world are bred in the Emerald 
Isle. 

Beautiful Connemara 

Much of Eire, however, is poor 
country for supporting the people who 
live upon it. In the far west — in 
Connemara, for instance, where the 
soil IS pool and thin, and the climate 
wet «md raw - the countiyfolk, in their 
thatched and whitewashed homes, 
depend upon their small potato and 
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cabbage patches and upon their pigs, 
if they are lucky enough to have them, 
for their living, adding to the scanty 
harvest of the land the inexhaustible 
harvest of lake and sea. 

But Connemara is a beautiful region 
of lake and mountain, visited by more 
and more people every year for its 
scenery and its quiet, whilst its trout 
and salmon fishing attracts sportsmen 
from all quarters of the British Isles. 
The gate to it is Galway. 

The eastern half of Southern Ireland 
is much more densely populated, and 
some manufactures arc carried on in 
the towns and cities. 

Dublin 

Dublin {Baile Atha Cliath), the 
capital, .shelters within its city boun- 
daiies quite one-cighth of all the people 
in the Republic of Eire. Its port is 
Kingstown, which is now called Dun 
T aoghaire, and is in daily communi- 
dtion with Holyhead and Liverpool. 


lAL KNOWLEDGE 

The River Lifiey cuts the city in 
two, and is lined with busy wharves 
and warehouses, for Dublin is the 
main entrance into the Southern State. 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, founded in 
the twelfth century, and restored 
in 1865, and Christchurch Cathedral, 
stand not far from the Castle in the 
heart of the city. St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral has a monument to Jonathan 
Swift, dear to schoolboys and school- 
girls as the author of " Gulliver’s 
Travels.” 

A big town standing at the head of 
the Shannon Estuary is Limerick, 
capital of the county of the same name 
in the province of Munster. Though 
interested mainly in farm pioduce, 
Limerick is a centre for salmon fishing, 
and a certain amount of export trade is 
carried on from its docks. 

In the south we find Cork, whicli 
ranks as Eire’s second port. It h.is 
valuable imports, such as coal and 
grain, and sends away in substantial 



The table-topped mountain of Luiigodaii dominates Ulster's bt'autifiil Vale of Cushciidall whose 
pattern of rich fields laps the basalt loot of the mountain. Cushendall itself is a pleasant seaside 
place on the shores of Ked Bay which is among the finest coastal scenery of Northern Iieland 




By KILLARNEY’S LAKES 



F DeaitUe H alkff 

Three hundred feet high, the famous Rnrk of Cashel m Tipperary has a twelfth century fortified 
cathedial whose history is Imktd with the formtr kings of Munster Notice (right) the Round 
lower which w is probably the bell tower of Cormac s Chapel, another building on this histone 

rock 



I hoku hrom 


The natural grandeur of tht lakes of Killarney places them high among the many scerm beautie*' 
of the Lmerald Nh Ihis picture shows the lovely Upper I ake when litth islands, co\cred 
with magnificent shrubs and ticcs rise intriguingly from the lake waters 
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quantities livestock and dairy produce. 
It possesses a growing motor industry 
and stands on the River Lee, which is 
particularly beautiful where it winds 
through the city's outer suburbs. At 
the far end of Cork Harbour, on Great 
Island, is the port Kobh (pronounced 
Cove) which was Queenstown in 
the old geography books and is still 
a port of call for Atlantic liners. 
There is also the county of Cork, the 
largest in Eire, and part of Munster 
Province, 

Ports of the South-East 

Fifteen niih^s west of Limeiick, on 
the Shannon river, Shannon airport 
(Rineanna) whence services fly to all 
parts of Europe and --even more 
important— across the Atlantic to 


Canada and the United States. But in 
general there is not so much commercial 
activity on the western seaboard of 
Eire apart from fishing. On the other 
hand, the ports that give ready access 
to South Wales and Bristol are busy 
and prosperous. Waterford, on the 
River Suir, is one such place, and 
Wexford, on the River Slaney, another. 
From Rosslare there is a regular 
sei'vice of fine steameis to Fishguard, 
where express tmins make a quick 
run to London through the Severn 
Tunnel. 

As a result of its own Republic of 
Ireland Bill of 1948, lure has ceased to 
be a member of the I^iitish Common- 
wealth of Nations. Commonwealth 
links were first weakened in 1922 wln^n 
the country became tlic Iiish Free 



HOME OF THE BLARNEY S!ONE 


lopiiu! Pri'i't 


Fifteenth-ccnlury Blarney Castl<\ in ('ounly Cork, is the home ol the lamoiis Blarney Stone, the kiss- 
ing of which IS s«ud to confer powers of persuasion and flatleiv The Stone is let into the walls a 
bhort distance below tht battlements of the tower whuli is i 2n lect high The castle was once a 

stronghold of the McCarthys 
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CefartU Press, 

THE FASTNET ROCK LIGHTHOUSE 


This lighthouse tells ships bound to Britain from America that they 
are nearing the end of their voyage. It stands on the Fastnet Rock, 
some four and a half miles off Cape Clear. The first lighthouse to be 
built here rose from the summit of the rock, but this dangerous site 
was forsaken when the new lighthouse was built. 


State. In 1937 
it adopted the 
Gaelic name Eire, 
which means Ire- 
land, and ranked 
as a free and self- 
governing state 
within the frame- 
work of tlie British 
Commonwealth of 
Nations, just as do 
Canada , Aust ra lia , 

New Zealand and 
the Union of South 
Africa. Thus, as 
well as its own 
national flag. a 
tricolour of green, 
white and orange, 
ic iiad its own 
coins; its own 
Houses of Par- 
I i a m e n t — D a i 1 
Eireann (Com- 
mons) and Scanad 
Eireami (Senate). 

Now Eire stands 
on her own, 
although Britain 
still gives her 
citizens full civil 
rights within the 
Commonwealth . 

English people will 
still find them- 
selves at home in 
Eire where English 
is the chief 
language spoken, 
though Erse is now tauglit by law in 
all the schools. 

The Irish Countryside 

We have now visited both town and 
countryside in the Emerald Isle, and of 
the two it is the latter — with its lovely 
hills, lakes, moors, and pastures — that 
is most characteristic of the island and 
its people. For although Ireland has 
her big towns and cities, much of her 
area is countryside where thatched and 
white-washed farmsteads and newer 


two-storied houses are homes for the 
small faimers. 

Here, and in the country towns and 
market centres, and along the roads 
leading to these towns and centres, we 
shall see things and people typical of the 
Emerald Isle. Wc shall meet perhaps 
the little carts, each with its pony or ass 
between the shafts : the shawled women 
carrying on their backs loads of turves 
to be added to the stack that is being 
laid in for the winter : and, by 
the roadside, the cottages with their 
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gardens gay with flowers and flowering 
shrubs. 

If you were to stop at one of these 
cottages, you might see Irish homespun 
being produced upon a cottage loom in 
the traditional manner. Such home- 
spun cloth, which is still produced 
in Donegal and elsewhere, is — like 
Harris tweed — famous the world over. 
Knitting and sprig embroidery are two 
other viUage crafts that you might see. 

By the Peat Fire 

Wherever you went, you would see 
the stacks of peat, or turves — even in 
such great cities as Dublin. These peat 
‘ mountains ' are the fuel store for the 
cold winter months. Lacking coal 
supplies of her own, Ireland cuts the 
fuel for her homes from the peat bogs 
which cover a seventh of her land 
surface. In the course of a year not 
less than 7 million tons of peat will be cut . 

In your travels, too, you would be 
almost certain to sec relics of the 


Ireland of long ago — dolmens, of which 
there are a great number, and the early 
forts called raths of which there are 
more than 28,000. 

The Round Towers 

There are the round towers as well, 
and these are almost uniquely Irish. 
Originally built as strongholds in which 
the local people could resist pirates and 
robbers, the round towers once existed 
in many parts of the country. Despite 
their strong construction, however, 
many of them are now no more 
than ruined stumps and not long 
ago it was calculated that there were 
only some eighty of them still in 
existence. One of the best preserved 
round towers is to be seen on Devenish 
Island, Lough Enie, in county Fer- 
managh. The tower here is more than 
eighty feet high and still hrus its stone 
conical roof. Another fine ex.'imple 
stands on the Rock of Cashel in 
Tipperary. 



Indfptndtnl Ntwspapets Ltd, 

O’CONNELL SI KELT, DUBLIN 

This is probably the most famous street in the capital of the Irish Republic. It is named after the 
Irish patriot Daniel O’Connell, sometimes known as '* the Libeiator.” The street runs to the 
O’Connell Bridge which spans the River Liffey. The lofty column is the Nelson Pillar. 



THL AMERICAN BISON 


Canadian Saiicmal A ithcci\ 


Ihe Bison belongs to the same great fimily as the o\, but has enormously high shoulders a 
heavy mine and also a board When the continent of America was in the early stages of its 
settlement bisons roamed over tlie prairies in huge numbers, some of the herds being estimated 
to contain from i million to 4 million of the animals Now these e features are protected and 
the one s we st e above arc at Wainwright Bark \lbcrta Canada Bisons are often called buffaloes 
but this is a mistake The only true buffaloes are found in India and Afiica 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


M ore than half the North 
American continent — from 
the north<Mn frontier of the 
United States to the snow-and-ice 
islands within the Arctic Circle — is 
occupied by the great Dommion of 
Canada. 

Many centuries ago, Lief Ericsson, a 
Norse sea rover, probably voyaged 
here from Greenland in his “ long 
dragon,” but Canada remained largely 
unreve^ed to Europe until John Cabot 
reached its shore in 1497. Even then 
the vast mainland was not penetrated, 
and western Europe rested content 
with the Newfoundland banks and 
mainland coasts as harvest giounds for 
her fishermen. In 1534, a French 
explorei named Jacques Caitier reached 
the Gulf of the St. Lawrence and travel- 


led nearly a thousand miles up-nver, 
marvelling at the vast forests and at the 
red men who, he was convinced, were 
“ Indians ” and living proof that he 
had found the long-sought route across 
the Atlantic to the riches of the Oiient. 

With the Pioncert 

Still no settlement was founded , 
that was left for Samuel de Champlain 
to achieve in 1604 at what is now 
Annapolis, Nova Scotia. Until his 
death in 1635, de Champlain went on 
exploring, founding Quebec, journe3rmg 
southward to the magnificent lake that 
bears his name, and westward up the 
St Lawrence and the Ottawa, seaiching, 
.is Cartier had done before him, for the 
elusive route to the East. 

The Urst settlements which he and 
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others founded were bases for French 
fur traders and for the missionaries 
brought out by the “ Company of New 
France " which Cardinal Richelieu had 
formed and to which he gave complete 
control of the St. Lawrence Valley. 
But its fortunes did not prosper. Trade 
was poor ; the missionaries fell victims 
to the fierce Iroquois Indians, and in 
1663 New France became a royal pro- 
vince. 

Meanwhile, exploration went on, and 
two of the French colonists, Pierre 
Radisson and Medart Chouart (who also 
called himself Sieur des Grosscilliers — 
Squire of the Goosebeny Bushes) 
voyaged to England with tales of the 
rich fur trade that could be built at 
Hudson's Bay, where they had explored, 
and where they had established friendly 
relations with the local Indians. No 
less a person than King Charles II him- 
self heard their story, the outcome of 
\shich was an English expedition to 
Hudson Bay and the setting up of 
the Hudson's Bay Company in 1670, 
with Charles' cousin, '' his Dearc and 
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Entirely Beloved” Rupert, as its first 
Governor. Thus England returned to 
the bay on the fringes of the Arctic 
Circle where gallant Henry Hudson's 
attempt to find the North-West Passage 
had ended in his tragic death at the 
hands of his mutinous crew. English 
settlements rose upon the sliores of his 
bay and prospered : for, in 1713, 
defeated France had to admit England’s 
claims upon Hudson Bay, Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia. 

Rivalry between British and French 
was inevitable. There was fighting 
between the rival nations in Canada, 
with the Indians taking part on both 
sides, even during times w^heii France 
and Britain were nominally at peace. 
In vain, the French tried to safeguard 
their possessions by building a chain of 
forts along the great lakes. Wlien the 
Seven Years' War began in 1756, the 
British flecd w’as all-j)owerful. ('ut off 
from supplies and reinforcements, and 
outgeneralled by (he young Wolfe, tlie 
French army in Canada surrejidered at 
Montreal (1760) after W^olfe had led his 
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CAPITAL OF CANADA’S MOST WESTERN PROVINCE 


Founded as Fori Camosun. the Indian name of the site, by Ihe Hudson's Bay Company in 1843, 
the present capital of British Columbia was renamed Victoria in honour of the young ^ueon in 1851. 
It became the capital when Vancouver Jsland and British Columbia were united as a Province in 
i860. To-day it is mainly a residentiai and tourist centre, but it is also important industrially. 
Our photograph shows the inner harbour at Victoria. 
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AT A HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY'S TRADING POST 

It wa,s in llio roi^^n of Chirks II tint the Hinlson s Bay i ompany was fouiiJtd for tracling on the 
shores of Hudson's Bay lo da> the Company still flouiishcs and larijcs on its fur trade as it has 
done through nearly three centuius TIkii trading posts in modem tunes stock a wide \ariety of 
goods Muminium dist s ate giv( n in e\th ingc for furs brought in b} the I skimos who then use the 
discs to buy goods from tlie post In this pictuie I skimos are seen at the C hcsUrheld Bay Inlet 
as they wait foi the supply ship lo come in bringing new stock to the trading post 


men up the Quebec to win the 

battle fought upon the Plains of 
Abraham (1759). 

At the time of the French surrender 
there were about 60,000 French in 
Canada. In 1945, there were nearly 
four million French-Canadians, most of 
them descendants of the early settlers. 
That they have so flourished is a 
remarkable tribute to wise and under- 
standing rule in Canada where the 
defeat of 1760 might have produced 
lasting bitterness. French-Canadians 
to-day enjoy full rights and liberties in 


the Dominion and have their own cities, 
districts, newspapeis, language, culture 
and traditions. It would be insulting 
to question their loyalty to the Domin- 
ion, and we have only to recall their 
contribution to the Allied cause in 
times of war to realise how much 
further that loyalty extends. 

After the Seven Years' War, fresh 
colonists streamed into Canada, includ- 
ing 40,000 United Empiie Loyalists 
from the breakaway colonies of America. 
Many of the new ai rivals were Scots, as 
we might guess from the numerous 
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Scottish names among Canadian people 
and ujion the map of Canada. 

The story of the inland exploration 
of Canada is bound up with the develop- 
ment of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Even in the early days, when French- 
Canadian voyageurs threatened the Com- 
pany’s outposts, there were such keen 
explorers as Henry Kelsey who, in the 
last decade of the seventeenth century, 
had visited the Barren Lands, the 
Prairies, and the Eskimo people along 
the west coast of Hudson Bay. After 
the defeat of the French, one of the 
Company’s greatest travellers — Samuel 
Heame — made three expeditions into 
the Barren Lands, finding the copper 
deposits along the Coppermine river 
and looking out over the Arctic Ocean 
from the river’s mouth. Under 
Hearne’s leadership, the Company’s 
forts extended to the Rocky Mountains 
and Lake Athabaska, competing with 
he Scots fur-traders from Montreal, 
who now menaced the supremacy of 
the Hud.son's Bay Company, and con- 
tinued to do so until the famous North- 
West joint Company was formed. 

Great Trader-Colonists 

There are many brave characters in 
the story of Canadian trade and explora- 
tion — the hard and powerful Simon 
McTavish : Alexander Mackenzie, an 
even greater explorer than he was fur 
trader, whose name has been given to 
the second largest river in North 
America : Thomas Douglas who, in 
1811, founded the Red River Colony 
near where Winnipeg now stands : and 
George Simpson, the greatest of the 
trader-colonists, called by his sub- 
ordinates “ the Little Emperor ” : 
Donald Smith also, who in later years, 
as the Earl of Strathcona, was to repre- 
sent the ybung Dominion in Britain. 

In 1791, Canada had been divided 
into two parts, each with its own 
government : Lower Canada, which was 
predominantly French, and Upper 
Canada, where everything was British. 
In 1838, Lord Durham was sent to 


Canada, as a result of armed revolts 
against the administrations, to report 
on the situation there. His wise and 
conciliatory investigations led to the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada in 
1840. 

Twenty-seven years later, the pro- 
vinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia federated in 
the new Dominion of Canada, Britisli 
Columbia, where gold had beeri dis- 
covered, was later joined to the 
Dominion by the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway — one of the 
greatest and most romantic engineering 
feats the world has seen. For nearly 
3,000 miles across mountain barriers, 
through narrow gorges where angry 
rivers swirled and tumbled, over 
treacherous swamplands and across 
great plains where no man lived, the 
magnificent project took shape. 

The route took six years to survey, 
and those who did the work suffered 
untold hardships in the mountain 
winter when avalanches coirtinually 
threatened them and the temperature 
was often eighty degrees below freezing 
point. In 1875, the actual work of 
building began — causeways had to be 
built across the marshes, ways blasted 
out of the flint-hard rock, tortuous 
routes carved up the towering moun- 
tainsides. It was not until 1886 that 
this almost superhuman task was com- 
pleted and workers from east and west 
met at Craigellachie, where the last 
spike was driven into place by the 
^rl of Strathcona. 

The completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was followed by other 
great railway schemes — the Canadian 
Pacific itself was extenefcd ; the 
Northern railway was carried on to 
Hudson Bay: and the Gnuad Trunk 
Pacific was planned. Meanufliile, pros- 
pectors were revealing thfe mineral 
wealth of the Dominion. Nickel was 
found at Sudbury : gold in the Yukon : 
gold, copper and silver in the moun- 
tains of British Columbia ; coal at 
Crow's Nest Pass, British Columbia, 
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and rich veins of silver and cobalt in of the independent spirit which is her 
noithern Ontario. Canaria, alnady legacy from the pioneers who laid her 
prosperous, enriched herself fiom thesi' foundations so truly and so well, 
discoveries : made} her countless acres 

of forestland the core of a vast wood- The Structure of Canada 
pulp and paper industry : harnessed The story of any country is, in the 
the power of her falls and rapids to first instance, one of how its peoplt* 
hydro-clectric schenu'S —all this with conquered or were conquered by 
such success that she is to-day a mighty natural obstacles of land and climate 
nation, proud of her achievements and that they encountered. A look at the 



Canadian Pacific, 


A « MOUNTIE ” IN THE WONDERLAND OF THE ROCKIES 

'I’hc Royal Canadian Mounted Police arc justly world-famous Criiardians of law and order ui 
the remoter regions of the great Dominion, they also maintain ' floating polite dotathments” 
along the desolate coasts of the Western Arctic In ig40, the R.C M P. schooner 5 / Koch, started 
on an historic voyage which made her the first ship to sail the Northwest Passage from west to east 
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structure of Canada shows, for example, 
why it was that there were no settle- 
ments on the great prairies of western 
Canada until the coming of the trans- 
continental railway. 

Geologically, the oldest part of the 
North American continent is the 
** Canadian Shield,*' a wide expanse of 
old, hard rock spread horseshoe-wise 
round Hudson Bay whose streams, 
lakes and rugged forests penned in the 
early colonists and which is now the 
chief mining area of Canada. I'he 

Canadian Shield " is part of the 
Central Lowlands of North America, 
south-east of which are the Eastern 
Highlands, with the Appalachian ridges 
and the plateau of the Alleghany. In 
the far west are the rugged ranges of the 
Western Cordillera, of which the Rocky 
Mountains are part. These ranges 
extend from Alaska in the north, 
through Canada and the United States, 
s far south as the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. 

Our great grandfathers used to think 
of Canada as a very cold land in which 
life was hard and full of adventure — 
chiefly because a famous poet called 
Canada Our Lady of the Snows," 
There are even now some people 
who think that the greater part of 
the Dominion is a cold and barren land 
in which life is diflicult and Nature 
cruel. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. 

The Canadian Winter 

It is a fact, of course, that most of 
Canada is much colder in winter than 
any part of Britain ; that the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes are 
generally sealed by ice for five months 
in the year ; and that even in large 
and populous cities like Montreal and 
Toronto the thermometer in winter 
sinks to levels which startle us in our 
warm little Homeland, where oven 
ten or twelve d(*grees of frost set us 
shivering unless we wrap up or snuggle 
down by the fire. But go to Canada 
and spend a winter there ; see how 


boys and girls enjoy the snow and ice ; 
find out for yourself how much cosier 
Canadian houses are than ours, and 
how little you yourself feel the cold, 
even when there are thirty, forty, or 
lifty degrees of frost, because the cold 
is a dry cold and not a damp chill like 
we often get in Britain I 
The great gateway of Canada for 
most of us who visit the Dominion 
from Britain is the St. l^awrence, which 
with its five great lakes provides a 
waterway for at least 2,000 miles into 
the very heart of the North American 
continent. But if we were in a hurry, 
we might travel all the way by air and 
reach Canada in a day via Gander air- 
jx)rt, Newfoundland, and Montreal. 
For seven months in the year, large 
ocean liners can steam up the St. 
Lawrence to the great Canadian city- 
ports of Quebec and Montreal, beyond 
which a series of rapids bars the way ; 
although smaller ships, by using the 
canals which have been made to avoid 
the rapids, can pass up the river to the 
Great Lakes and on to the grain- 
shipping ports at the very head of 
Lake Superior. 

At the G.iteway of Canada 

As a matter of actual fact, there 
are only about 120 miles of rapids 
between Prescott and Montreal that 
prevent ocean liners from reaching 
Toronto, and at the present time there 
is under active consideration a plan for 
making a great new deep water canal 
to improve this bad stretch of river, 
and to harness the rapids to power 
stations to earn the money to pay for it. 
If and when this scheme is completed, 
Toronto and not Montreal tvill be the 
head of ocean navigation, aold Toronto 
will quite probably rapidly outstrip 
Montreal in size and importailce. 

Two great nations, however, — the 
Canadians and the people of the 
United States — are concerned in this 
plan, for the international boundary 
at that spot passes down the middle 
of the St. Lawrence, and Canada and 
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Photo ENA 

Canada •■. th. U^at country .n the Wcatern Htmisphtre. tht third largeat <»un^ in «he »orld, 
irtj ih jppk.k,,,! ,idv loual to that of all huropt From iti fertile plaina to the icy Northern archipelago. 
.11 troni Its gi<»l titles t.i th. lon.K faatneasc. of the Rockv Mountama, it 'y**' ll* ' 

e ...ery and prtduua (hir photograph .hows a scene near Banff m Province of Al^rt. In tf^e 
to,ecr.mn.l a tro.ipe. of .he Roy, I C mad.an Mounted Police look, down the Bow Riser Valley with the 

Rocku't in tht bdtkKround 
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T! <5 Rocky Mountains extend the whole length of 
North America, from Alaska to the South. Here 
we have a scene in the Canadian Rockies showing 
Emerald Lake, British Columbia. 
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This scene is in Alberta and again the Rockies are 
in the background. The photograph was taken from 
the grounds of a chateau situated on the shores of the 
picturesque Lake l,ouise. 
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Photo: H. ^fnmfroaf Mertf 
This lofty peak in the Canadian Roduea is known as 
Mount Assiniboine, a name derived from the 
Assiniboins, one of the native tribes which foimerly 
roamed in this part of Alberta. 


Photo: E.U.A. 

Mount Brussels, seen in the centre background of 
this picture, is one of the most inaccessible peaks 
in the Canadian Rockies. It is in the Columbia 
icefield area of the Jasper National Park. 





Photo: H. Armstrong Roberts 

Banff, in Alberta, is a district widely famed as one of the finest holiday resorts in Canada. Apart from its 
wonderful scenery a wide variety of sports, including huminp. fishing, and climbing are all at hand. This is 
a view showing Mount Bundle, near Banff, which is situated in one of the largest of Canada’s great 

National Parks. 
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From the vast forests of Canada come supplies of timber for building, paper-making, and many other purposes. 
Here we have a scene on the Montreal River as it runs through the Province of Quebec. Thousands of lo^ 
have been felled and trimmed farther upstream then carried do\s7i by the river itself. Probably the logs will 
presently be frozen in and will lie there till the spring thaws set in. 



A Breton explorer, Jacques Cartier, founded the first French settlement in Canada in 1534. Later, he 
dis^ .vexed the river now known as the St. Lawrence, the gateway to Canada. Cartier made his w'ay up the 
river to Hochelaga, which later became the site of ('anada*s largest city and commercial capital, Montreal, 
in the Province ol Quebec. Our photograph, taken from Mount Royal, gi\es a geiuntl vlcv^ of Montreal 
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The peninsula of Gasp^ forms the eastern part of the Province of Quebec, and it was here that Cartier 
first landed. The photograph above shows a general view of Gasp^, with the Jacques Cartier Memorial 
in the foreground. After Cartier came Samuel dc Champlain, explorer and trader, who sailed still further 
up the St. Lawrence to found another settlement in 1608, and this grew into the city' of Quebec. 
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the United States must come to 
a suitable agreement before the 
work of improving the channel can be 
begun. 

The winter sea-gates of Canada arc 
the “ warm water ports of Halifax 
in Nova Scotia and Saint John in 
New Brunswick ; and of Portland, 
Boston and New York in the United 
States. 

Newfoundland 

Newfoundland, territory of the first 
English colony in North America, 
derives its wealth and importance 
from its " Banks,'* long famous for cod 
fisheries, and from its forests and 

white coal." It is, too, one of 
the finest hunting grounds in North 
Aiaeiicdi and has rich salmon and 
trout fisheries. Seal hunters, too, go out 
from Newfoundland to the coastal 
waters of Labrador At such places 


as Grand Falls, Corner Biook, and 
Lomond, there are timber, paper, 
and pulp mills which arc among tht 
woi Id's largest and which are worked by 
hydro-clectric jx^wer from Newfound- 
land's rushing torrents and streams. 
From Bell Island, iron ore is shipped to 
Nova Scotian steelworks. Botwood 
and Gander have given Newfoundland 
new impoitance as airports on the 
Atlantic sky route from Britain to 
Montreal. But St. John's remains the 
only town of any size in Newfoimdland 
which is now the tenth province of the 
Dominion of Canada. For on Decem- 
ber 12, 1948, an agreement was signed 
at Ottawa by Canadian government 
lepresentatives and a Newfoundland 
delegation for bringing Newfoundland 
into the Canadian Confederation on 
March 31, 1949. On April i, 1949, the 
new union was celebrated in St. John's 
.ukI Ottawa 



GENLRAL WOLFE’S HLADQUARTLRS 

This modest Frouch-Canadian faiinstratl in (juebre was tl\e licadqiiai Icrb of Cjcneial Wolfe durin^» 
his vKtormus S which led to the surrender ol the hrcnch armies at Montieal in 17O0 
wX hSf wasLlled in the Battle of the Plains of Abiaham, but lived long enough to receive 
news of his victory. " Now God be praised, ' he murmured, I will die in peace. 


N.P.K.— NOL. III. 
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FUR TRAPPING IN LABRADOR 


H I// I . laylor. 


Id this wintry sccii^, the man is setting his trap to catch a mink. These annuals live neai 
rivers, where the ground is most likely to be an unbioken stretch of white snow. The 
trapper therefore builds a little house of tree boughs over this tiap to keep out the snow One e 
trappers could bring their fuis south only in the summer, but to d ly an tianspmt carries 

them at any time of the year. 


T he dominion of Canada 

extends in a tattered fringe of 
archipelago far towards the Pole. 
Its northern mainland is at the edge of 
the Arctic, and a wide strip of it lies 
well within tlie Arctic Ciicle, Here 
the long winters are severe, and th(‘ 
short summers often quite warm and 
pleasant, but on the barren islands of 
the Polar Sea climate conditions aie 
much more difficult. 

Theic are no trees, but a great deal 
of this tundra country is covered with 
coarse grasses, and in many places is 
brilliant with flowering plants during 
the brief summer. Berry-bearing 
bushes, too, are common, and at the end 
of summer give a pleasant change to the 
diet of the people who live in this 
scantily-populated land. 

By the Air Mail 

The northern islands are the home of 
the Eskimo, and the mainland tundra 
of both Eskimo and Indians, most of 
whom get their living by hunting and 
fishing. On the mainland these people 
aie in touch with civilisation at the 
many trading posts, and have com- 
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munictition with the rest of Canada, 
not only by wticIi ss. but aKo by the air 
mail, which can bung mws and l(‘ltcis 
from the ()utsid(‘ woild every week, 
•instead ol once in two 01 thieo months, 
as was ioinierJy often the case when the 
mails had to be carried by dog team 
in winter, or by canoe or coasting v(‘ssel 
in summer. 

Ail transport has, in fact, r<‘voIu- 
tionised life in Canada's Far North. 
Not only mails, but machinery and 
stores, medical and leligious services, 
and police work now rely on aii trans- 
port. As eaily as 1937, Canadian 
airlines had regular services to such 
distant places as Goldfields, Copper- 
mine, Great Bear Lake and Aklavik in 
the Mackenzie Delta. Prospecting is 
done by air, and aircraft used to 
help the seal-hunters Imd tljeir prey. 

Many Eskimo of the Canadian north 
have their own schoonerai, some of 
which are quite fine craft fitted with 
auxiliaiy motors, and capable of almost 
anything required of them in these 
difficult vs^aters. Others have motor 
boats or boats bought from ships 
which call at various trading posts in 
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tho sunimci wlun the s( i is fni ( nougli 
fiomicc Some have quite comfortable 
huts of drift wood and luif in which 
they live during the winter , in summer 
they prefer to use their tents and 
kayaks, which are just the things for 
the roving life they lead during the 
better weather 

Those of us who do not realise how 
much the world has changed during the 
past ttn 01 twenty years would be 
astonished to hnd Eskimo at a northern 
trading post listening to wireless pro- 
gi amines from the great American 
tiansmission centres, oi sitting in their 
summer tents or in then winter huts 
(^njoying the music of their gramophone, 
and perhaps even eating canned meat 
that has come fiorn the moie civilised 
lands Oi tin south 

The Real Eskimo 

But it is tni< llu I skinio is not 
always buried aw ly in his igloo but, 
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g(iKiall\ s|)( living, h\(s an actnc lih 
1<» obtain th( nectssitus of ( \istcnci 
t veil fai noitli among the gn at ishnd- 
of the Polar S( a whi le tlie h skiino liv« 
today, very much as their anc< stois 
did 1,000 3 ears ago title is a shoit 
suinmi i as wtll as ihf long and bitlt » 
wintei , and during the siinimt r ihest 
Eskimo take to the land with tlnn 
hunting kit and the ir iupic or skin tt nt 
as well as to the sta in lluir light iiul 
wonddfully madt ka\aks and galht 1 
what food ihiy can from both As 
wintt T com* s down fioni tlio north tiu 
Eskimo ntin to their winter huts or 
unis built of stones and tur\(s, and 
oftv n slightly unde rground and jierhaps 
built partly of drift-wood found on tiu 
summer beaches Here they live snug]} 
while the bh/zaids rage and howl out- 
Mde, until tiu sc 1 11 c i-^ strong ( nongh to 
beat tiu HI on then wink 1 hunting trips 
Each htth Eskimo winter village is 
strung out over a considerable distance 
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rOR WARMTH AND COMFORT IN WINIFR 

Canddhin ind \iiiirudn iuihtii\ 'iiithontus in \u Ik C iiiuIt. ind AI isk » \i< tiiipK)\in^, I skiiiK ^ 
as instiULtois in llu iil ol biiilaiiu? i^lous in tiu ulw milil\iN outposts in tin 1 lo/tn \oitli In x 
well constructed igloo siuli as llu house ]>uilt cf fio/cn siiou s<cn iho\t llu solduis on dut\ il 
these Arctic posts irt ahlt to kti p as v^arni ind tomfoit iblt as in a well t.(iiupptd \nn> hut 
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THE MOIXINGER GOLD MINE 


// J Shtpiknr 


Thcro IS gold m the west of Canada and this wonderful country is now the second largest gold 
producer in the British Commonwealth. In this illustration we see the famous Hollinger Mine, 
the iichest of those on the Porcupine Goldfield In 1897 finds of gold in the Klondike region of 
the Yukon drew men helter-skelter from all parts of the world, but the “ Canadian Shield/ 
east of the Rockies, is the great gold-bearing region now. 


to give the people of every home a fairly 
wide area over which to hunt. Igloos 
• >r houses of hard blocks of frozen snow 
lorm the hunting and hshing head- 
quarters of each family. 

On the mainland, Jiskimo hunters 
and Indian trappers collect furs and 
skins to exchange at the trading posts 
for things they need. But the big fur- 
trading is carried on in the great conifer 
forests, which lie to the south of the 
tundra lands. This forest belt stretches 
practically from ocean to ocean across 
Canada, and in parts is 600 or 700 
miles in width. Its southern edges are 
fast being eaten into by the busy axes 
of the lumber-jacks, especially m 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba ; but in 
the virgin depths of the forest and 
along its northern edges where it merges 
almost imperceptibly into the tuncka, 
the trappers — Indians, half-breeds, and 
whites — set their traps, collect the 
furry pelts of the creatures they catch, 
and tsike or send them to barter at the 
Hudson Bay posts for food, clothing, 
and other things. 

Trappers and Fur Traders 

The main trapping season is in winter 
when the fur-bearing animals are wear- 
ing their finest coats, and when the 


snow not only aids the trappers to con- 
ceal their traps, but enables them to 
get about more easily by skds, snow- 
shoes and skis. 

As winter comes on the trapper col- 
lects fiom the store of the fur trader the 
.flour and bacon, the coffee and tobacco, 
the blankets and clothing, traps and 
snares, guns and ammunition, and what- 
ever else he is likely to need during 
his lonely sojourn in the winter wilds. 
He may not be able to pay for all these 
goods, but the trader know.s that the 
average trapper can be trusted to settle 
his debts in furs after the trapping 
season is over. 

He sets out with his dog-team over 
lonely trails and arrives at last at his 
cabin, built of strong logs, with every 
crevice caulked to keep out the bitter 
cold. This hut is his winter head- 
quarters. He sets his trapsed snares 
about three-quarters of a tnile apart 
in a wide circle of perhap# thirty or 
forty miles, which he calls his “ trap 
line.” He has to be very cunning 
to deceive the wary, knowing creatures 
of the wild, whose sharp eyes 
and keener scent enable them quickly 
to detect the work of a "human." 
At times he may be absent fiom his 
cabin for several days — ^peihaps a 
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fortnight — inspecting his traps, col- 
lecting his catch and resetting his 
traps for another. 

The Trading Pott 

The skins or pelts of the creatures he 
catches — of the marten and beaver, fox 
and otter, wolf and ermine, musk-rat 
and other animals — he pegs out and 
dries, piling them in bundles ready for 
transport back to the trading-post. 
Here, as a rule, no money passes ; for 
money is useless in such country as this. 
The trapper is credited with the value of 
his pelts, and against his credit he 
draws what goods he needs for his 
summer use ; and later, when he once 
again sets out for his trapping ground, 
hi« si 'r*'& for the long and lonely winter. 

Air transport has made the trapper's 
life much easier. His furs can be sent 
south by air at any time of the year and 
he no longer has to wait for the spring 
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thaw to unlock the streams and lakes 
that were his chief highways before th" 
air lift came to put an end to strictly 
seasonal trapping. Canada also has fur 
ranches, particularly in Prince Edward 
Island, where such animals as the silv« r 
fox arc specially reared for the fur tradf 

A Gold Rush 

What has drawn, not only Canadians, 
but men from all parts of the globe to 
the far north-west of Canada, is gold 
In 1897 rich finds of gold were dis- 
covered in the Klondike region of the 
Yukon basin ; a gold rush immediately 
set in, and in spite of the difficulties of 
reaching the Klondike m winter, swarms 
of gold-seekers attempted the perilous 
passage of the snowy passes from the 
North Pacific coast ; and, when spring 
came, made their way in hastily built 
scows down the roaiing Yukon to the 
goldfields But in recent years the yudd 
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INSPECTING HIS CAFCH 

In IQSO, the Canadian Gtivt inmoiit built dams and canals to carry watti into the diH d swamps of 
Noithein Manitoba so as to revive the conditions m which muskrats like to live V\ ithin 4 >oais, 
there wcie tnough muskrats for the Irapptrs to start work again This pu ture sliows a trapper 
inspecting his catch, which he will take back to tamp to pnpiu for marketing 
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Natlimal Film lizard 

GOLD-DREDCING IN THE KLONDIKE VALLEY 


At the end of the last century the Klondike region in the Yukon basin was tlie sciMie of a famous 
gold rush and rich finds were made. In lectml years there* iias been notlimg spcTtacular but gold 
IS steadih prodiu c‘d, and in this pliotogtnph is seen one ol eight diedges u.sed bv the Yukon ( on- 
.solidateil Crold (orpoiation in the Klondike Willey. It can drodgt* the soil (>3 ff et below the 

surface of tlie w'ater. 


of gold from tho Klondike has greatly 
decreased, and (o-day the population 
is much less. 

Canada's Gold and Oil 

Although Canada is now the second 
largest gold producer in the BritLsh 
Commonwealth, by far the richest yield, 
to-day is from the Canadian Shield 
from the area round Timmins, and the 
richest gold mine is the famous Hollinger 
Mine of the Porcupine Goldfield there. 
In the h'ar North, too, at Great Bear 
l.akc, rich deposits of silver-radium ore 
were discovered by La Bine and Brintnell 
who did their prospecting by air. 

There are also rich oil wells at Norman 
Wells on the lower Mackenzie river 
whence runs a pipe-line to Skagway 


on the North Pacific coast. Then 
Northern Alberta promises to becoiiui 
one of the largest oil fields in the world, 
and is being rapidly developed. The 
oil pipe line from Edmonton to the 
Great Lakes, com {doted in 1951, brings 
Alberta crude oil to Eastern Canada. 
Wealth in the north also lies in the rich 
grasses on which animals like the 
caribou and the reindeer can be raised 
in large numbers. The cadbou are 
already there in considerable herds that 
migrate north or south according to the 
season in search of pasture ; some 
reindeer have already been introduced 
and are flourishing there, for the 
Canadian tundra is no nearer the Pole 
than Lapland, where the chief wealth of 
the people is in their reindeer herds. 
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SORTING LOGS 


H J Shtpstonr 


The vast forests of Canada, stretching almost in an unbroken line from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, provide i^ork for an enormous number of lumber-jacks limber is floated down the 
swift flowing risers from forest to factory The lumbermen standing precannusly on the 
floating logs in this picture are sorting the logs 


C ANADA has many millions of 
dollais' worth of valuable tim- 
ber as yet untourhed, although 
the eastern forests have been greatly cut 
into by the lumbermen, who ha\e also 
made considerable inroads into the 
southern part of the foiests in Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 

Forest Rangers 

As we have already seen, these great 
forests stretch in a wide and almost 
unbroken line from Atlantic to Pacilic 
The trees are mostly conifers like larch 
and spruce, whose soft woods are 
particularly valuable to the paper- 
maker and the manufacturer of ai lificial 
silk ; and tamarack and pine, with 
hemlock and birch and other trees. 
The great printing presses of the world, 
however, consume paper at such a rate 
that Canada is taking every possible step 
to conserve her foiests, puvent waste, 
and arrange for new tiers to be planted 
to take the place of those cut down. 

Large aieas have been set apait as 
National Forests to be strictly preserved 


and cut only when there is need. No 
lumber company can cut timber whore, 
when and how it pleases. It is under 
more or less strict supervision every- 
wlieie, so that young trees are not cut 
or d imaged, and cutting is done m the 
most economical way. 

Foiest rangers are appointed to pre- 
vent waste and damage, to fight pests 
that damage trees, and, above all, to 
guaid as far as possible against the 
wor^t penl there is the danger of forest 
lues. Look-outs and othei posts luive 
been established whence the rangers can 
detect outbreaks of fire, and by means 
of the telephone and wireless can 
summon help and fire-fighting appli- 
ances to extinguish the blaze before it 
can spread over large areas. Hydro- 
planes, too, are used for fire detection 
and forest protection, for they can 
settle on the surface's of the many lakes 
in siimmei. Like the planes used for 
carrying the Canadian air-mails, they 
aie equipped with runners and skids in 
wanler so that they can land on the snow - 
covered ice of the lakes and streams. 
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The following is part of a warning 
notice that appears in many of the 
Canadian railway time-tables : — 

“ Nine out of ten forest fires are let 
loose by human hands. An abandoned 
camp-fire, a glowing cigarette, a pipe- 
heel, or other innocent-looking cause I 
Only a tiny point of flame which an 
hour hence becomes the fuse to a 
gigantic disaster." 

Quebec province is the most impor- 
tant for wood-pulp and paper-making, 
but it is British Columbia that has the 
richest forests, for there the country is 
moister, and winters on the whole much 
milder than in the central and eastern 
portions of the great Conifer Belt. Here 
grow the magnificent Douglas firs, 
whose feathery tips rise to a height some- 
times of 300 feet : the splendid Sitka 
.spruces, and the fine-grained red cedars 
who.se timber is in great demand for 
building. 


Lumber-jacks 

Lumbering is carried on chiefly in 
winter over the greater part of Canada, 
for the heavy snowfall makes it easier 
to move the weighty logs by sledges or 
by slides to the nearest stream, there to 
await the break-up of the ice and the 
spring floods that will carry them down 
by the million to the saw-mills and the 
pulp-mills on the main rivers and the 
lakes. 

This provides work for many men 
who otherwise would be idle because 
their ordinary jobs have been stopped 
by frost and snow and bitter 
weather. They move up-country from 
towns and villages and farms to the 
lumber camps, where they live stren- 
uous lives, but earn good money. 
After the spring “ runs ” of logs on 
the rivers are over, many of the 
lumber-jacks go back to the warm 
weather work in town and village, 
farm and factory. 



These BriUsh Columbia lx)om men are poling spruce logs to make up a raft. Their sharp-shod 
shoes enable them to stand on the logs to jockey the huge trunks with their pike poles or to 
burl " the logs with sliort forward or backward steps. Lumbeiing is a major industry in 
Canada where over a million square miles of land yield fine timber. 
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Larch and spmce are known as soft woods and arc particularly valuable to the paper-maker, 
the great printing presses of the world consuming an enormous amount of Canadian lumber 
In this picture you are shown a nverful of logs, raw material for the saw mills or pulp plants 
floating down the Mattagarai River in Ontario It cheapens the product considerably when trans- 
port along a stream can arrang^ 


In many parts of British Columbia, 
however, the lumbermen do not wait 
for winter before they begin their 
cutting, because the snows are not 
heavy enough to make it worth while. 
They fell the huge trees dunng the good 
weather, cut them into giant logs, and, 
by means of wire cables and donkey 
engines, lug them out of the forest and 
place them on lumber trains which 
convey them to the river, or very often 
to an arm of the sea — for the Pacific 
shores of Canada are in many parts 
indented by long deep inlets much like 
the fjords of Norway. 

At these inlets, ships from all parts 
of the world load timber and wood-pulp 
but much timber is also shipped from 


such British Columbian ports as Van- 
couver, Victoria, and New Westminster 
East of Lake Winnipeg, and south of 
the St. Lawrence Gulf, are the hard- 
wood forests of Southern Canada, where 
woodsmen work on such trees as yellow 
birch, red maple, sugar maple, bass- 
wood, and trees more familiar to us like 
oak, elm, and beech. 

Great Fisheries of North America 

Newfoundland's Grand Bank is still 
the most renowned of the world’s cod 
fisheries Fiom Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, fleets of auxiliary 
schooners set out to bung m the rirh 
harvests of cod, halibut, haddock, and 
hake 


TURNING TREES INTO NEWSPAPERS 
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THE GREAT SALMON INDUSTRY 



(. Ill I 1 1 s b ilnioii fisheries and canneries form one of het mo^t miporlant industrn s The s ilm in 
IK L 111^,11 ( IS tliL\ return from the s( 1 to lay tli< ir tg^s in the 1 ik( s and iivcis ( ^rc it ( iit is 1 ikt ii 
I ) ( nsuu thit )iily th< best s ilin in is put on tlie iniikct nul here v\(. s t cook* d s ilni in 1 uin^ 

t(st<d tor t( \tur< In mierose ijx 



I ) >t \ ttt t )l T I ?» If IT I 


\eitl\ 2*1000 woiktrs iit rnidid to t t»pt with Hutish ( iliiinhiis midsumuKr silinon lni\t^t 
TIk worlds Ingest salmon ih el kups tin t iniuius const nitl\ supplud nid luh hsh pissts 
through c«ircUil pio tssts of cutting ilcnnng wishing and inspution bi fore it is tin ilh cnincii 
cooked ind pai ktd This picliiio shows Indian j.irls woikin^^ in the canning dcputmint 
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COOKING AND CANNING SALMON 


I 



IforiJM/e 

Cu , cleaned and scraped by an ingenious machine called an “Iron Chink/ the salmon is then 
washed and inspected and put into tins by a machine which fills more than loo tins a minute In 
this picture a truck loaded with freshly-filled tins is being pushed into the cooking roWrt 
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Here, Indian girls are taking the tins from their trucks and pack.ng them in boxes ready to lie 
sent di\ay ( anadiaii salmon goes to all parts of the world and Ix'sides the fish, the industry has 
waste products which aie useful in piovidmg such things as lisli oil and fiitili/cr 
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Vd,moiiv« r I'i the thuf shipping jiort for such British Columlnan ptodiicts as salmon and timber 
1 his view of a pirt of Vaiuouvtrs docks sh ms timber awaiting shipment C innhi his rnoie 
thill a niiJlion squ ire miKs of timber 1 iiid and is the fluid 1 irgest pKnliicci of wood in the world 



Photos National f tlm Board 


Canada's great timber industry makes a major contribution to the world supply of wood pulp for 
paper. From her vast forests comes the cellulose for Britain s rayon industries and the paper-pulp 
which makes your daily new'spaper possible This picture shows the chip conveyor belt in a pu'p 
mill takmg chips to the digester building for making sulpmte pulp. 
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No h'ss famous ar(^ Ihr gicat salmon 
fisheries of British Columbia and 
Alaska. The salmon are caught as 
they return from the sea to lay their 
eggs in the lakes and rivers. Traps, 
salmon-wheels, curtain-like gill-nets 
and purse seine nets are used to catch 
them, and some are caught by trolling. 
But the most common equipment used 
is the pound-net made so intricately of 
wire netting that once lish have entered 
it they cannot escape. IVnders from 
tish canneries collect the catch in tlat- 
bottomed barges called scows. From 
these an endless belt system carries 
the fish into the cannery where they 


ai(' SO] ted and then cut, cleaned and 
scraped by an ingenious machine called 
an “Iron Chink” (it was given this 
name because it does work formerly 
done by Chinese labour). Inspectors 
wash and examine the fish which then 
pass on to cutting and filling machines 
which can fill more than one hundred 
tins a minute. The sealed tins are then 
loaded in trays on small trucks which 
arc put into the cooking retort. Cooked, 
and then cleansed and cooled, tlio tins 
are labellt'd and packed ready to be 
sent off to Europe or other parts of the 
world ; some of them, perhaps, will come 
to the shelves of your own grocery shop. 



NaiionaVFxlm Dmrd. 


CANADIAN FORESTS SUPPLY THE WORLD’S NEWSPAPERS 

All our ncwspaper.s and many books arc to-day printed on paper made from wood pulp, and it is in 
countries with vast forests, such as Canada, that the manufacture of “ newsprint has become a 
great industry. To-day there is still not enough paper to supply world demands. In this photo- 
graph the finished rolls of newsprint are seen as they are being carried by narrow gauge railway from 
the Powell River mills in British Columbia down to the wharves for shipment by sea. 




THE PRAIRIES AND WHEAT 



t at 7 1 ifi \ it f j Rii i\? 

A WHFAIHtLD OF FHF PRAIRILS 


riii‘> phot iph t ikcii lu ir 1 dinoiiton the cdpit il t Ml < it i ues m t\ « 11 nt i U i ot whit i 
pi iniL wilt ill lUd IS re illv liKt. Pi line i\i iiis i m id >\v i nit nil j. i i-.a Uiid uni tlu soil 
IS particiil lily suit ihh in pk Uw,him and will )\\ f,i iin for st\ti il \ ir hit jit it iiti is to he 
lurthtr ftitilisid Jit foit Iht white inin c iiiie Indi iiis and tlu 1 is )ii loiiiud tlu praints 


T HK CANADIAN PKAIKIKS Ik 
‘^ outli of ihc fon si Ixlt, and 
btlwLtii the Rocky ]\Iountains 
foothills and the Like ol the Woods 
east of Winnipeg Hr name iiRaiis 
‘ jTK adows '' oi natural glass land Hit 
piaines art by no means level, tlity 
rise gtntly in Ihiet broad steps or veiy 
wide tenaces from Whnniptg wtstward 
to the Rocky Mountain foot lulls , and 
the top of the easternmost of those thn t 
gigantic stcjis ” is gently undulating 
country, with few trees and open 
horizons 

The ** praiiie provinecs are Maiip 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
although it should be remembered 
that all three stretch far north from 
the prairie lands into the great belt 
of conifer forests Manitoba, indeed, 
stretches from the international boun- 
dary of lilt forty-ninth parallel to th( 
shores of Hudson Bay, where she has 
built her port of Churchill 

The soil of the prairies is extra- 
ordinarily fertile, and in many places 


will glow gram lor scvcial ycais before 
tin larmi 1 linds it necessary to it store 
its fertility by seitiUilic inanuiing 
Although gram t spt daily whe at— is 
the eliitl pruiK product, there, aie 
ngions wlitn the rainfall is hardly 
enough for giain, but win re large 
immlxis ol eittJt , sluip and hoists can 
In uared, as thej are on the eastern 
loot lulls ol tlu Rt)ckR •> Cram laimt rs, 
tt)o, do not lock up ill tht ir capital and 
spend all tlif ii ent igv m giaiii-growing , 
tliey grow otlur ciops as wt 11, .ind rear 
farm animals too It is tiue that when 
a man lirst takes over his land, and 
bleaks it up for laiming, he generally 
grows w^heat lust, because wheat is 
pietty certain of making him a return 
of ready money But after that, he 
begins to lay out his farm so that he 
(dn grow other crops too, and rear 
animals One of the mam leasons for 
this is that if the larnxr giew wheat 
continuously, his soil would soon be- 
come exhausted — to such an extent 
that in time, fertile land might become 
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banen desert. Moreover, as the praine 
settlements developed into towns the 
need for the products of mixed farming 
increased. Many of the praine towns 
are now manufacturing centres for 
agricultural machmery, clothing, and 
all those things that the prairie farmer 
had once to import from the east, or 
even from Britain and Europe. 

The prairies, however, are the real 
" golden lands ’’ of the West, and rich 
hard wheat sown in spring and reaped 
the following autumn is the main crop. 
But we must think of them also as great 
stock-breeding lands where gram would 
not be so profitable, and we must bear 
in mind that although a farmer's main- 
stay may be wheat on the richer and 
moister lands, he also goes in for a good 
deal of mixed fanning. 

The Bison 

Before the coming of the white men, 
the Indians roamed the prairies, hunt- 
ing the bison (or " buffalo ”), and 


following the great bison herds as they 
migrated in their millions yearly across 
these vast natural grazing grounds. 
When white men came, and the Indians 
found a ready market with them for 
hides and " buffalo robes," both whites 
and Indians (now armed with guns 
capable of far swifter execution than 
their bows and arrows) carried on a 
campaign of ruthless slaughter, bring- 
ing down the bison in uncountable 
thousands, stripping them of their 
hides, and leaving their carcases to the 
coyotes and the buzzards. The greed 
that prompted this wholesale exter- 
mination of the bison herds soon 
brought its retribution, and in a com- 
paratively few years the bison was in 
danger of becoming as extinct as the 
prehistoric monsters whose remains we 
find in the rocks. 

The magnitude of the slaughter may 
be realised when we read records which 
tell how, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, travellers saw the 
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NO ROOM IN THE ELEVATOR 


In seasons when the crop is partit iilarly hea\y the granaries arc filled to overflowing Tins 
photogiapli shows what happens when for the time being the elevators are full and the grain has 
to be temporarily piled in one corner of a vast Saskatchewan wiieat field until the elevators can 
take more thousands of bushels to be shipped later to some country depending on Canadian 

wheat for its daily bread. 
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\ h nil I i/m Hoard 

THRtSHlNG fHfc PRAIRIL HARVtSl 

In th( middle ol tljc lUiKtetnlh <(ntui> it 1 hi Is ol I isoii vvtic to 1 1 s cii b) the occisiond 
traveller who wiiit curo s thf \ast piauie lands ol ( aiiidi Ihc bisiu ha\( \ inislied fioin lh« 
sdiu Hid in tli( ir plai c liiij'f < i< ps of wheat iii ^1 own to be hir\tstcdl)\ Iw ntit^tli ecntiu> 
niaehuKs which re iiid thu sh tJic f,oMt 11 tin 11 the spot 


plains covert d with gra/iii^^ bison fioin 
horizon to horizon \ft the day soon 
arrived when only a few hundtrels W( n 
left Luckily, some of these were 
captured and at last preserved in the 
great National Parks of Canada and 
the United States, where they could 
live and multiply unmolested. The 
buffalo herds of Wamwright Park in 
Alberta are famous , like some others, 
they have so increased m numbers 
in recent years that hunters are 
employed from time to time to thin 
them out. 

Where the bison herds formerly 
roamed in yearly migration over the 
prairies are now broad lands of golden 
grain. More and more land is being 
taken up by the wheat farmers, who 
now grow wheat, especially in Alberta, 
much farther north than was formerly 
thought possible On these northern 
wheat-lands, the great length of day 
amply compensates for the shorter 
summer, and the long hours of con- 


tinuous sunhglit upLij the grain more 
quickly In Alberta, too, and Sas- 
katchewan, the warm Chinook winds 
come down from the west, licking up 
the winter snow as if by magic, and 
giving the farmers the chance of early 
spring sowing 

How Wheat goes to Market 

It IS one thing to grow wheat aiid 
quite a different thing to market it 
Were it not for the amazing network of 
lailways serving the prairie lands and 
the wonderful organisation that per- 
mits growers to despatch, store and 
export their crops, the business of 
wheat-growing on this gigantic scale 
would be an unprofa table one. 

Co-operation among the farmers has 
led to the creation of what are known 
as wheat “ pools " — the collection and 
storage of the grain at one or two gieat 
central points which are most con- 
venient for stoiage and for transport 
to tide-water. The threshed gram 
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is stored in giant buildings called 
elevators, sonit' of which can hold as 
much as six millions of bushels. 

Smaller elevators are set up at cen- 
tral points on the railroads all over the 
grain-lands ; and it is to these that 
farmers bring their harvest by wagon 
and lorry. From these the grain is 
sent to monster elevators, at Winnipeg 
for example, wliencc a comparatively 
short liaul by railroad delivers it to 
other great elevators at Port Arthur 
and Fort William at tlie head of Lake 
Superior, whence llie wheat can be 
loaded into specially constructed lakt.*- 
steamers for transport as required, to 
the ocean ports of Montreal, the w’oiid's 
greatest grain port, and New York. 
In the summer months, grain also goes 
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from Winnipeg to the Hudson Bay port 
of Churchill whicli provides the shortest 
sea link between Britain and the 
prairies. 

Grain Export 

More and more grain nowadays is 
being sent w'cstwards to tlie Pacific 
ports, instead of eastward. The 
xMbeita wheat “ pool " has con^tiucted 
giant elevators at Prince Rupert, one 
of the Pacific terminals of the Canadian 
National Railways ; tlu'ie are otluas, 
too, at \'ancouv’(‘i , which is the J\i('ihc 
tiaininal of both tht' ('an.uliaii Pacitic 
and the Canadian National. Lroni 
these ports grain is shipped to J-Jritain 
and Western Europe by way of the 
Panama Canal -a long sea voyage of 



.S'atmnul f ilm Board. 

TOWfcRINC; GRAIN KtrVAlORS NHAR SASKATOON 


Tliese are the largest gram elevators in the world. Many surh clrvatois have been built 

along the riiilways m the prairie countiy to hold the grain uiitd it i.s taken to such centres as 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, and Calgary, whence it goes to ports on Lake Superior or direct to the 

shipping ports. 
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si\ wc(ks (jr so, it IS tnu , but cheaper 
111 the long mil, Ixctiusc of lhi‘ shoitcr 
railioad haul to the sea, and because of 
the fewer clianges fiom land transpoit 
to watei tiansport by the western 
loute 

I he Wheat Pool 

(iiain ge*ing east fioni the Winnipeg 

]) 0 (d must (hange from lail to 
lake sttaiiiti at f aki Sup( rioi , and 
Miy olten iioni lake steamer to lail 
igain at ( a eagi m bay on 1 ake Huron, 
and fioni i.iil to uct.in sK aine i at 
Montreal All these, changes add to 
the cost ol transport and griMtly 
me lease the price .it whieli the wheat 
ran be solel llio sum paid to the 
fanner lor his wheat is usually less 
than n«ll the price charged for it when 
it IS exported from Montreal to Liver- 

peHjl 

Ihe wheat pool " has otheT idvan- 
tages than those we have already 
me iitioiie el bust of all, the wlieat can 
be he lei biek in tlu big elevators until 
the piiee IS ^eieid enough foi it te) be 
le leased aiiel seeoiielK the “ ])oe)l 
ni.iiigis le)i the funui le) ueeive his 
iiieine y iii three puts it he c.h(‘e'>(s 
eiiie oil le ( ( ipt ol the giain one when he 
sows Jus sj)iiiig eie)]) illel the thirel to 
he Ip pa\ fe)i hai\e sting it 1 his means 
th it fume is need not l^oiieiw inoiRV 
to keep theinsehes going noi be 
piactieally a >eai beliiiid with then 
piolits 

Queen Cit^ ol the Pr.iirics 

i he tians[)oit eil gram on the (neat 
lakes is e iiiied eiii in spteialK built 

lake frcighteis with engine oejins 
at then sterns and naMgating budges 
and living iiiiaitiis at tlieii bows all 
the I e st be ing cargo space i lie need for 
many of these fieighters is easily seen 
when we read in some iccent Cana- 
dian official recoids tliat ^cSo, 000,000 
bushels of giam had to be shipped 
from holt William and Port Arthui 
during the season Ihis partly 
1‘xplains why Ontario and Quebec, 
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CjRAIN from the GOIDIN PI MNS 

Much of ( anaela s guat it hiiv(st 

IS cxpoitcd Hdc u*. St t nil htin^ 
for ipidlity t n aiiiv il »l 

bejth inland piewiiues of the Deannuon 
have so nniiv tiieiiisnuls e)l terns of 
shipi ng e)n then registers 

111 great (ciitie of «l 11 thi^ bu mess 
is \\ ifuiipeg, the ' ()ii( ( 11 ( it} ot the 
jnaiiies, whicli has grown fieini .i sin ill 
prairie town of wooden shacks te> i 
sple nehd city with line buildings ind 
all tile re e|uiicme nt*- of e ivilisatiein m a 
leiinrkably sheu t time niel is still 
growing fast It is olten ealKel th« 
'Ke\st01ie of Canaell,' beeuist all 
(rathe across (^anaela east ind we ^>1 
must pa’-s through this ceiitial point 
A glance' at the map of ( auael i le ve ils 
the reason 

bust of all, it is almost midway 
between the Atlantic and Pacitu" 
Oceans, second, it is in the "bottle 
neck " between Lake Wnuiipt'g and 
the intciihitional bolder, at the con 
flue nee of the Red Rivt 1 and the 
Assinibome River, foity miles south 
of the lake and sixty miles tioin th ' 
boundaiy between Canada and the- 
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United States. And to this “ bottle- 
neck,” commanded by Winnipeg, traffic 
must converge , the C.P.R., the C.N.R , 
the Midland Railway of Manitoba and 
the Northern Pacific of the U.S.A. all 
meet there. The Winnipeg railway 
sidings are astonishingly large, to 
accommodate the huge movements of 
gram, cattle and other products from 
the west, and of manufactured foods 
from the east. Winnipeg has flour- 
mills, meat-packing, clothing, tood 
products and sheet metal industries ; 
and with its suburbs a population 
which, in 1943, was over 225,000. 

Other Prairie Cities 

Other prairie cities are much smaller, 
but are fast growing, as more and 
more lands are brought under yield. 


C algary, the centre of the stock-raising 
and agricultural region of Southern 
Alberta, has important oil wells nearby, 
and the town has 150 different indus- 
tries. Both C.P.R. and C.N.R. serve 
the area. Another large town is Edmon- 
ton, the capital of Alberta, near good 
coal, on the N. Saskatchewan, and 
the gateway to the famous Peace 
River countiy to the north, now being 
rapidly settled and developed. Oil wells 
have been bored at Wainwright, 100 
miles from the city, and at Turner 
Valley.^ 

The E.P. ranch once owned by H.R H 
the Duke of Windsor, is in the neigh- 
bourhood, and has oil wells near it ; it 
probably has oil beneath it too. Natural 
gas (50,000,000 cubic feet daily) is 
brought in pipes to the city from the 



This IS d. Loniraon enough wene in spring time in Western Canada, the home of Canada s cattle , 
bheep, ant! !iois( ranches Most ranches lie along the eastern foothills of the Rockies where 
there is less rainfall than on the wheat prairies 


THE PRAIRIES AND WHEAT 
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Stiiwnal Film board. 

APPLE PICKING IN NOVA SCOTIA 


'I he Annapohs-Cornwallis region of Nova Scotia contains the largest apple orchard acreage in 
tlie Tlntish Commonwealth and has been called *' the apple barrel of eastern Canada”. Most 
of Nova Scotia's average annual crop of over 2 million barrels comes to British markets. 


oil regions. Both C.P.R. and C.N.R. 
serve Edmonton ; the city has the 
first municipal aerodrome constructed 
in Canada, and its industries include 
engineering, meat-packing, ilour-mill- 
irig, coal-mining, limber- working and 
butter and cheese-making. It is a great 
fur-trading centre for the north-west. 

Farming in Eastern Canada is rather 
different from farming on the prairies. 
Wheat-growing and mixed farming are 
the chief businesses in the prairie pro- 
vinces ; but in the east dairy-farming, 
stock-breeding and fruit-growing are 
the most important branches of the 
farming industry. The fruit and dairy 
farms of Eastern Canada lie in the St. 
Lawrence valley and in the peninsula 
formed by lakes Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario. Dairy produce and bacon 
are the main products, and large 
crops of hay and oats arc grown to feed 
the cattle and pigs from which these 
products come. Fruit crops are mainly 
apples, pears, cherries, and plums : 
and in the Niagara peninsula the climate 


is warm enough for choice grapes and 
peaches to be grown. 

But other parts of Canada pcld this 
kind of farm produce. The apple 
orchards of Annapolis Valley, Nova 
Scotia, are far more important than 
tliose of the St. Lawrence valley, as are 
the fruit valleys of British Columbia 
where apricots and peaches arc grown 
as well as the more usual fruits. 

Canada’s Great Cities 

Conditions in the cast are different 
from those of the western prairies. 
The climate is different, and the soil is 
different too. The needs of the east 
for farm produce are greater than 
those of the west, for the valley of 
the St. Lawrence and the Lake Penin- 
sula of Ontario has the densest popula- 
tion in the Dominion ; all Canada’s 
great cities, except two, are there, and 
Canada's biggest manufacturing indus- 
tries have their homes there. It is 
more profitable from the point of view 
of the ready market in this populous 



CRAIN LOADING 
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region of the Dominion for farintis to 
go in for dairy-farming, poultry-rearing, 
raising stock for meat, and fruit-grow- 
ing , and it is fortunate that the 
moister climite favouis these busi- 
nesses to a far greater extent than the 
drier climate of the prairies 

Across the St. Lawrence 

A glance at the map will sheiw the 
marked difference between the east and 
west of the Dominion. Nearest to 
Britain comes Newfoundland Then, 
in Canada propir, we see the huge 
Province of Quebec, bounded on the 
north-east by Labrador This vast 
tract has the sea on 
three sides, for Quebt c s 
western extiennty is 
bounds u by Hudson 
Hay South of Quebec, 
icrosstht St Lawrence, 
ait New Biunswickand 
>,o\aScotii, whilst the 
sc ction cont lining 
Ottawa (om(s between 
the frontier of the 
United States of 
America and the (ireat 
T akes 

The pranic wht atbe.lt 
IS therefore mainly 111 
the centre of the 
continent Here, it has 
a purely inland climate. , 
unaffected by the sea 
summer or winter lo 
the south of Albe.rta, 
Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba is the 
boundary of the USA, 
with the Missouri River 
not far away. 

The praiiie climate 
IS one of extremes, 
with hot summers and 
very cold wintcis 1 he 
rain of late spiing and 
early summei helps 
along the wheat which 
ripens in the dry 
summci months that 


last ovn the autumn haivcst pc nod 
Scientists have helped the prance 
farmers by developing special brec ds ’ 
of wheat which are ideally suited 
to the soil and climate of the 
piaiiies, and which s^and up well to 
the diseases and pests which some- 
times attack wheat No less interest- 
ing, in recent years, is the extension 
rjf the wheat belt in such aieas as 
the Peace River country of Alberta 
where there are the most noithern 
wheatlands of the Dominion Here, 
deal skies and longer houis of daylight 
enable the wheat to grow well and ripen 
quickly 
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r anadtun Naltoruxl Rathray^ 

MONTREAl., CANADA’S LARGEST CITY 


Of Canada's cities the largest is Montreal with a population of over one rajlhon people. >lere 
IS a view ot the city, which contains the Cathedral of St. James and the McGill University, 
and is itself a vast seaport. The aeroplane is fhe express between Montreal and points 
west of Vancouver flying on one of the Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


HREE-FIFTHS of Canada’s 
population live in Ontario and 
Quebec, and the greater number 
of these dwell in the lowland of the St. 
Lawrence, where all Canada's cities of 
over 100,000 people are situated, except 
two, and where we find the only cities 
with populations of more than half a 
million — Montreal and Toronto. 

Canada’s Largest City 

Montreal is the largest city in 
Canada, with a population (including its 
suburbs) of more than a million people. 
It is at the head of ocean navigation 
on the St. Lawrence, and is therefore a 
great seaport, with routes converging 
in it from the Lakes and the Canadian 
west, and from New York and the 
busiest regions of the north-eastern 
United States. It has abundant hydro- 
electric power from the Lachine Rapids 


clo.se by, and can therefore carry on a 
large variety of manufactures indepen- 
dently of coal. Nearly 2,000 factories 
of various kinds have been erected in 
the city or in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

It is amazing to think that this vast 
business metropolis of the Dominion 
has grown up from the tiny settlement 
founded on the island of Mont Real in 
1642 by the Sieur de Maisonneuve, 
You can see his statue to-day ih the old 
Place d’Armes in the heart of the city. 
The French element still predoininates ; 
newspapers in French are as common 
as those in English, and font out of 
every five inhabitants can speak French. 

Montreal’s great cathedral of St. 
James is a reproduction on a smaller 
scale of St. Peter’s, Rome. Near Mount 
Royal Park, on the lower and eastern 
slope, is the famous McGill University, 
184 
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The French University of Laval is in 
the French quarter of the city. 

Canada's two great railway systems 
have monster stations there ; the 
bigger is the C.N.R. New Central 
Terminal, Dorchester Street, which 
was opened in July, 1943. Montreal 
has thirty miles of water-front, with 
dock and wharfage accommodation for 
vessels up to 25,000 tons ; a huge net- 
work of rail connections ; and giant 
grain elevators (some capable of storing 
nearly 3,000,000 bushels), which can 
handle a million bushels of wheat a day. 

The great disadvantage from which 
the port suffers is that it is closed by 
ice from November till March. 

The St. Lawrence river, on which 
Mortreal stands, and the Great Lakes 
provide a water highway nearly two 


thousand miles long. At places along 
its course, the river has wild rapids an 1 
these have been avoided by building 
such canals as the famous Lachine 
Canal, on which work began as long ago 
as 1700 : the Welland Ship Canal, 
which bypasses the Niagara Falls : 
and the Ridcau CanaL From Lakr* 
Erie, the Erie Canal runs, via Buffalo, 
to Albany on the Hudson river, and so 
to New York. On these great inland 
waterways, you will see shipping of all 
kinds, including lake carriers," a 
special sort of craft for transporting 
bulk cargoes across the lake waters. 

Toronto 

Toroyito the capital of Ontario, bids 
fair to outstrip Montreal ; if and when 
the St. Lawrence is rendered navigable 



• C^HoduM National RaQantyt. 

TORONTO SKYLINE 

Toronto, the capital of Ontario, may owe its name to D'Arontal, an Indian chief of the days (jf 
Champlain. In little over a hundred and fifty years it has developed into the fine modern city 
that you see here. The lofty, tower-like building in the centre of the picture is the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce which has been called " the highest building in the Biitish Commonwealth.'* 


WHERE CANADA’S PARLIAMENT MEETS 
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VANCOUVER AND NIAGARA 
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These canoeists on Vermillion T^ke, Banff National Park, Alberta, got a fine view nf Mount 
Kuncllo, whoso strange slab-like structure was brought about by a great siiifting of the earth's 

surface about 6o million years ago. 
















Photos : NaiumatPxlm Board. 

This is the Athabaska Glacier seen from Icefields Highway, Jasper National Park, Alberta. 
A million years ago western Canada was covered by an ice mass whose traces can be seen to-day 
in the famous Cx^ilumbia Icefield, of which Athabaska Glacier is one of the main flows. Atha- 
baska is an Indian word meaning " where there are reeds." 
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THE ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY 



* It, ^ — 'tJks 

A i lonai ft/m iJitard 


\rvjda Qutbcc is tho home ol tin. \luminium Company of Canada ind produces enough 
aluminium to supply the whole British Commonwealth and nearly 50 per cent of United States 
iRtds as well Here we see bauxite from British Guiani being retUimed 



I he power '.tat 10ns of the great bhipshaw Dam on the Saguenay River produce hydro ehcttu 
powti for the largest aluminium plant in the British Cominoiiwealth I his atrial vn w shows 
the No 2 Powerhouse which contains 12 generators 
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to ocean liners between Montreal and below, to gather speed rapidly as it 
Lake Ontario, as has been proposed, enters the Niagara gorge, through which 
Toronto is bound in time to usurp it foams and leaps and boils in 
Montreal’s position as Canada’s leading raging whirlpools. By the time the 
port, and to grow proportionately in flood has reached Queenston it has 
population and importance. calmed down, and makes exit to Lake 

In its business quarter, Toronto’s sky- Ontario with a quiet that strangely 
scraper buildings remind one somewhat belies its mad energy a few miles 
of New York ; and, seen from a high up-stream. 

viewpoint, its principal thoroughfare. Ages ago, geologists tell us, the Falls 
Yonge Street, looks like a road ribbon were seven miles or so down-stream, 
at the bottom of a deep canyon of but since that time they have gradually 
masonry. Its fine harbour on the lake cut their way back — a process that 
is protected by a low sandy island, is still going on. What will happen 
where people amuse themselves much when they have receded to Lake Erie 
as New Yorkers do on Coney Island, no man can tell ; it is not likely to 
Power from Niagara has made Toronto concern the present generation, at 
one of Canada’s leading manufacturing any rate ! 

centres. The Falls are divided by Goat Island 

into the Canadian or Horseshoe Fall 
Niagara Falls (igg feet high, 3,100 feet wide), and the 

A favourite excursion from Toronto American Fall (167 feet high, 1,080 feet 
is, of course, to the famous Falls them- wide). You can go to the foot of the 
elves. Falls in a tiny steamer and view the 

They occur where the whole of the great rushing torrent at close quarters ; 
Niagara River plunges headlong over you can even pass behind the American 
a great ledge of limestone into the pool Fall, clad in oilskins ; and led by a 



NoHonol Film Board, 

CANADA’S TRADITIONAL Oli CENTRE 


Oil is among the natural resources of the Dominion of Canada, and in recent years there has been 
great activity in prospecting and opening up new fields such as Vermilion and Taber. Our picture 
shows the older centre of the Canadian oil industry — Turner Valley, Alberta — and the “ scrubbing " 
plant where sulphur is removed from petrol. Canada is rapidly developing her oilfields. 
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Aluminium C ompan) m/T umuia. 


AN AIX-ALUMINIUM HIGHWAY BRIDGF 

'litain had the first, all-aluminium bascule bridge connecting two docks at SundeiUind, but the 
iirst all -ahum Ilium higliway bridge, 504 tect 111 length, was opened in Canada iii 1950. It siKins the 
Saguenay K>ver al \rvida, Quebec In the background ran be seen one of the power houses of the 
Shipshaw hydro elei tnc plant which supplies current to the works of the AluTniniutn Cun^pany rd 

Canada. 


guide through the onslaught of wind 
and spray, amid the noise of thundering 
waters, you may dare to open your 
frightened eyes to see the fall rushing 
in sheets of light and darkness in a great 
curve that seems within reach of your 
outstretched hands. 

The rapids in the Niagara Gorge 
are even more terrifying than the 
Falls tliemselves. The falls are liquid 
moving translucent Majesty ; the 
wliirlpools in the gorge are howling 
demoniac Force that threatens. 

No wonder Niagara is a sort of Mecca 
for the tourists of all the globe. Hun- 
dreds of thousands visit it every year ; 
for despite the great power-houses 
built to steal some of the energy of the 
rushing river, there has been no visible 
diminution in its resistless flood, and no 
detraction from the marvellous beauty 
of the Falls — unless you cannot shut 
your eyes to the hotels, the trams, and 
the establishment.s and activities of 
those who cater for tourists who must 


have amusements, and souvenirs, and 
picture postcards and other things to 
make them really happy ! 

Two other famous Canadian beauty 
spots are Rocky Mountains Park and 
tlie Jasper National Park, wdiich con- 
tain some of the finest Rocky Mountain 
scenery. Jasper National Park is ‘‘ one 
third the size of Switzerland and is the 
greatest game sanctuary in the world.'" 
Visitors to the Jasper Park make a 
point of seeing Mount Robson, highest 
peak in the Rockies, and the vast 
Columbia icefield. 

Ottawa, the Dominion Capital ' 

Ottawa is the beautiful ;capital of 
the Dominion on the OttJiwa River, 
opposite the busy lumber and pulp- 
mills of Hull, which, like its regal sister 
across the river, derives power, light 
and heat from the Chaudi^re Falls. 
Its fine Parliament Buildings and 
Government Offices stand on a high 
bluff overlooking the river. Its wide 
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and shady streets, and its lovely houses 
with fine lawns and beautiful gardens, 
make Ottawa a city of wonderful 
homes. 

There are other cities, too, in this 
busy region of the lower Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence. There is Hamilton, west 
of Toronto, with its great steel and 
iron works, its chewing gum and con- 
fectionery businesses, and the famous 
works that send out vacuum cleaners 
to eat up the dust of a million homes 
in Europe and America. There is Trois 
RivUres (Three Rivers) on the St. 
Lawrence about half-way between 
()uebec and Montreal that draws its 
power from the great Shawinigan Falls 
on the St. Maurice River and runs one 
(jf the biggest paper and pulp plants in 
the Dominion, as well as cotton factories 
and shoe factories. 

Canada To-day 

The ('aiicida of to-day is a very differ eiit 
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Canada from that of even tvv(rity or 
thirty years ago. She no longer irnpui ts 
most of her manufactured goods from 
Britain and other lands ; she has 
become a manufacturer herself, and 
is beginning to penetrate into th(‘ 
markets of the world in competition 
with those very countrii-s to wlircli 
she formerly looked for manufactured 
goods. 

Canada's busiest industrial region is 
far from her sources of coal m Nova 
Scotia, the Rockies, and British Colum- 
bia. But coal is imported from tht‘ 
United States across the lakes, and 
Canada lias, in addition, “ white coal " 
from such hydro-electric plants as 
Niagara, Shawinigan Falls, and Gati- 
neau River. “ White coal " fiorn tin* 
Shipshaw Power station on the 
Saguenay is used at the neaiby works 
at Arvida of the Alummium Company 
of Canada, the largest in the British 
('ommon wealth. 
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WHERE THE SCHOOL COMES TO THE CHILDREN 

Trdvellin(j bchoolh, likt* the tuie shown above, pro\iilc thoroughlv modem education foi boy** 
and girls m the scattered communities of Northern Ontario Si.hool cars travel in < ircuits 
spending about a week witli each group of children -and leaving bthind enough h^me^^oIk to 
keep everyone busy until the next visit 
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LtAKNINC; HIS TRADE 


‘'fiiij stmJciil at an Ottviwa lochaUiil school is learning? a useful liade for c ivihaii lil»* or a can tu 
111 one ot tiu' V tvuo C inada s modem schools an»l college:, give e\pi*it cultural. s( leiililii , 
and technical instiintion, buililing first class citi/ens of Uio future. 


OfK' of the directions in which 
("aih'uU has foigt'd ahead in recent years 
is in the man ii tact ure of iron and steel. 
Tins has led on to shipbuilding, and the 
Dominion has come in a very short 
space of tinu' to hold a prominent 
jiosition 111 this field of indu^tiy, having 
more Hum a scoi<* of major shipyards 
(d her own, 

Jn addition te) the ships, (^'inada can 
nial«‘ all the great array of (itnitdils 
needed for ocean-going vessels. In 
Vancouver, for example, theie is quiti* 
a unique plant and the only one of its 
kind within the Commonwealth which 
turns out massive anchor chains each of 
them w'cighing 50,000 lbs. and being 
almost a quaiter of a mile in length. 
These chains aie forged on mass pro- 
duction lines, optTatives welding links 
with the latest electric appliances as the 
chains pass in front of them on an 
endless band. 

Canada also makes her own textiles, 
machinery, aeroplanes, cars, and leatlier 


goods, as well as food and tinibiT pio- 
(fucts, metal goods and othei nuinutac- 
turos, 

Canada now has lich oilfields -in 
Alberta, in the 'I'unu*!' Willey : on the 
lower Ma('kf‘n/ie, in tlu' F.ii North 
and in Piince lulw'ard Island aiul (‘Ist*- 
where, where she is establishing new^ 
W(‘lls. vSh(' has impressive miner<il 
wealth —111 Ontario, wh(‘i('gold is mined 
at such cenlrt‘s as l^orcujiiiK' and Kirk- 
land : at Cobalt (silver and cobalt) : 
Sudbury (nickel and copper) : and at 
the wt‘slern end of Lake Superior w'herc^ 
iron ore is mined. Gold, silver, copper, 
lead and zinc, are products of British 
Columbian mines at such places as 
Rossland, Copper Mountain, and Kim- 
berly. Fabulously ricli deposits of 
asbestos arc located at Quebec. 

The Alcan Highway 

Edmonton, the capital of Alberta and 
a vital centre in the network of Canada's 
railways has a new importance because 
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THE BUSIEST PA 

it IS a tci minus for what has been some- 
times called the Burma Road of North 
America. 

From Nome on the Bering Strait to 
Fairbanks and on to Edmonton by way 
of the Alaskan boundary, White Horse, 
Watson Lake, Fort Nelson, E"ort St. Jolin 
and Dawson Creek that, broadly, is 
the course of the Alcan Highway 
which stives as a great motor load, 
btsid( s marking 1h< com so of a vital 
air route, 1,500 rnihs from end to tnd, 
linking th( USA dinctl}^ with its own 
outpost tolony 

hortlu most ]iart tlie new iock1])iss( •> 
through totallv uiuk vdojx <1 ugums 111 
th( V(iy rolck si ])\rt of ( anada and 
was undertaken to piovid( a mihtaiy 
through loutc diiiingwu butitsjx.uc 
tunc pO'»sil)ilitn s ,11 e iik .ilc ii]al)k At 
one point it climbs tfu Rockies 6,000 
ft( t ib{)\< s( il(\tl iiid it is no sui pilse 
that th( cost 1^ t[uot( d at / 10 000,000 
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Actually, the highway creates an 
invaluable artery m North Ameiua's 
scheme of defence, and the road was cut 
through a wilderness of bushland by a 
huge foice of United States soldiers, the 
woik being unde 1 taken m agri ement 
with the Canadian tuwcrnincnt 

Ihis new road was opened for 
through tralhc just < iglit months after 
construe tion began and many memths 
aluad oi the srlu diile arranged be fe^re - 
h md yuit< apart from military con- 
side r it 10ns, it has ope ned up v.ist are as 
for motoring, hunting, tishiug inel 
tomist tialtic and foims a new North- 
West Ikiss igr to the e«ist Asweha\e 
se'cn, it muehes as lar as the Bering 
Sti.ut and posse SMS a chain of acio 
dinin(-> dl the way I he ruid has a 
st uidaiel wielth of fi e t , and, whe le 
it Clouses swam])s is 1 iiel upon tree^ 
tiunks winch ha\e ^ feet ot caitli 
])icss(el solidly on top of them 



( in I /i ;m » > il / ^ t 

AT AN AIKFllID ON IHl AlASKAN HIGHWAY 


Sonutiiius nkiiMl to js tin ikiimi Kaiel ot North XnuinT the \1 iskan Hi^lue n hi 
iiilulcls its (ouisi Ifto IS i twin in im I tiinspoil plim ^luctnl down le^ uii^t tht 

\iitii weatliir whilst liot m is piinipMl up lomi hcJnu topnp'irc tlu nuiehiru foi its ]ouiik) 
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DOING THE WORK 'OF MANY MFN 


\\ I r I h t 


The ippliance illuhti \ted above is known as a cxrrv ill and its pmp ^st 13 to move esrth in 
(noimous (piiititics for the cutting of the Mean n»gliwa\ This wonderful road which 
it )rn j) jint ciosses the Rockies at h 000 f et wis (orupUtt I sovfril nmnthb under selit Ink 
bei iiise ever} ingenious contrivance known to in in could lx* bioiight int > use 


Crosses a\s of the Air 

( anada. is a crossw ays for many of the 
atrial sirvuts of llic world It js 
situated centrally Ixtwttn cast and 
wtst and IS on tin All-Red route from 
(jitat Britain to tlie Pacific Fuither, 
parts of Canada sit almost on the top of 
the woild and it is obviously a shorter 
]ouiruy to lly high across Polar regions 
betw't ( n say Russia and the USA 
than to make the aerial voyage round 
the tarth where its ciiciimference is 
considerably greater 

Aluady there is a valuable air base 
at Cjoosc Bay, near the Hamilton Inlet 
in Labrador , and the Dominion is a 
key to the airways of the univeise when 
vast distances will be covered in a few 
hours as commonplace routine, quite 
apart from its trans-Canada routes and 


the intf rnational routes tor air mail 
Neithei dt^p vNattr nor tlu rigoms ol 
tlu Poll will alfect the t Ifoits of man to 
fly by tlu neanst way fiom point t(j 
point much as does tlu prove ibial ( row 
But in the fu Id of aviation, the most 
I evolutionary developments have taken 
place as wc have alieady seen— m the 
opi ning up of the Canadian North- 
West, wheie air travel has done mou 
than anything else to ''discover " hithci- 
to desolate and difficult regions of 
country To-day, Canadian pacific Air 
Lines seiving the Far North And the 
Noilh-V/est link up with such gieat 
world services as 1 C A (1 rans-Canada 
Air Lines; which not only operates from 
Pacific to Atlantic, but has trans- 
Atlantic services to airports in the 
British Isles 



lilt FFDCRAL PARLIAMENT HOUSE, CANBERRA 

C inhcir'i (hr t ipit il uf the Commonwt iltli of \iistrilii si \nd‘> in its own I ctiiral C ipiUl 
Ifrritoi^ I li< c ipitil < itv has })♦ « n cm fullv |)1 Hint <1 s 1 Ih U tin i( sh ill I t nothing to spoil 
its 1 t int\ Whin hnishtil it will lu oiu of the ino^t jmposin;^ capitil (itiis in the world The 

Idler l1 E’^rli iniLiit Housi wisiptiud \y Ivini t i ijs VI wh n Oiikt of ^ oik 


AUSTRALIA, THE ISLAND CONTINENT 

T O SCO the Australian Common- But few medieval sailois wished to 
wealth to day, with its great attempt its discovery The git at 
cities, its rich rolling faimlands, southern continent might be Ihcie, 
and its important manufacturing and they aigutd, but to leach il oik wt nld 
industrial centres, makes it haid to have to cioss unchaited st as wh(ie 
realise that this vast continent '‘down ferocious monsters, tciiibk birds of 
iindtr ' was little more than an gigantic size, and liirce giants waited 
unknown wilderness ^ust over 150 to destioy anyone who came that way , 
years ago and even if one escaped these teiiois, 

ferra Australis Incognita, the there were still the gicat lakes of hre 
Unknown Land of the bouth, w.is a which were thought to separate this 
vision that haunted the explores and inysteiious southern continent from 
map-makers of the wosteui world for the rest of the world 
two thousand years bcfoie it became a Ihc first dchnite lecoid of Australia 
reality. Marco Polo, who tiavclled to seems to have been sed down on an old 
China in the later years of the thirteenth maji of 1489 which can still be seui at 
century, returnfcl with tales of a vast the British Museum On this eaily 
southern land that was supposed to map Austialia is shown as an odd 
exist in this remotest pait of the world shouldt r of land appealing m^stcii- 
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ously out of nowhere and vanishing 
again. Another map, dated 1536, 
shows part of the northern coast of the 
continent under the name Java la 
Grande. 

It is impossible to say who first 
discovered Australia Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen, and Spaniards all voyaged 
that way. In 1605, a Spanish explorer, 
outward bound from Peru, sailed 
through the Straits that to this day 
bear his name - Torres Straits -- 
between Australia and New Guinea ; 
and in the same yi'ar, the Duv/khnt, 
(Little Dove), a small Dutch ship 
which had mailed round the ('ape of 
Good Hope, landed a party of h(‘i 
Clew on the northern coast, taking them 
off again and making a speedy depart- 
ui(‘ b('caus<* of till* “ wiki, cruel, black 
savages.” The Dutch already had 
rich colonies in the East Indies, where 
a Dutch Governor, Pieter Carpemter, 
r led for the prosiierous Dutch East 


India Company. It was in his honour 
that Dutch explorers of the northern 
shores of Australia named the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

The Early Colonists 

The Dutch worked along the uoi them 
and western shores, often giving their 
names to places that they discovered 
In the State Museum at Amsterdam 
tlieie IS a tin plate on which a Dutch 
explorer, Dirck Haitog, cut a recoid f)( 
his visit in 1616 to what is now Shark 
Bay. Dirck llartog naikd Ins plate 
to a tree trunk there, wheie it remained 
for eighty years bcdoii' anotlier Dutch 
ca[>taiii brought it back to Ihillaiul 
The old sailor hirnselt is remeinln kmI 
on the map, foi tlcTe is to day a Dirck 
Haitog Island at Sliark Ikay 

More important weie the \o\Mg(s of 
anoth^u Dutch navigator, Alxd Jans 
zoon Tasman, who cliait((i most of tin 
south coast, named tin* great niw 



4 nitfU (fenrral Vrrj Sr uth M uln 

rilF COASTAL GRANDEUR OF NfcW ^OUEH WALLS 


Shcltcoa 1)V tii‘( rl.ul lui^lUs, Huso lovclv inMs \vh<io tho sinf sdlhfs .kioss tlio goldm sands 
< onlnbut( to llu* b.-auiifid sccik-in of tin- boiilh of Xcw SouMi \\al« s If< n man has handled 

tile iiiitiTrud b« ant\ of his islaiul continent \\ ith understanding and j^intltiiess jircscrviiij* the 
s(cnic ^vonders mid^t whuJi lit has Iniill his home 
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continent “ New Holland," and founded 
" Van Diemen’s Land " in honour of his 
patron, Anthony van Diemen, Governor 
of the Dutch Indies. In later years 
this land was renamed Tasmania in 
memory of its discoverer. 

The Dutch attempted to colonise 
Northern Australia, but failed. All 
that remains of their efforts are the 
Dutch names on the map and the 
descendants of the water buffalo which 
the Dutch introduced from Java. 
These now roam in large herds and arc 
shot for their hides by hunters. Both 
Spaniards and Dutch saw the most 
uninviting constlands of the island con- 


tinent — either mangrove swamp backed 
by tropical forests in the north, or dry 
and thirsty country in the west — except 
for Tasmania, which was far away. 

The first Englishman to give a 
detailed account of those parts of 
Australia that he saw was William 
Dampier, a man of many talents. He 
was scholar, planter, explorer, and 
buccaneer ; and he made two voyages 
to Australia wdiich he called " the 
most barren spot on the face of the 
earth.** It was left for another English- 
man to discover, explore, and chart the 
East Coast of Australia and to see the 
best of the continent. This man was 
Captain James Cook, 
the greatest navigator- 
explorer the world has 
ever seen, whose story 
you can read elsewhere 
in these volumes. 
Cook*s report was much 
more favourable than 
the one Dampier had 
made nearly a ct^nlury 
earlier. The story of 
his voyages and the 
account he gave of his 
discoveries roused in- 
terest in Australia as a 
place for colonisation, 
and in 1788, the first 
thousand British 
settlers, under Captain 
Arthur Phillip, landed 
to found the township 
of Sydney on the shores 
of one of the greatest 
natural harbours in the 
world. But Phillip’s 
settlers were pot emi- 
grants of high hope and 
enterprise such as had 
founded othe^ British 
colonies. Seven hun- 
dred of them were so- 
called ‘'convicts” who 
had been sentenced by 
English courts to long 
terms of transportation. 



Sunday 7 ww-i 

PRIMITIVE YOUTH AND MODERN PROGRESS 

These aboriginal boys belong to one of the world's most primitive 
human groups. There arc some 47,000 Aborigines in Australia 
and these three boys were playing at “ warriors " near an ' ovt- 
back " airfield in Central Australia when the fortnightly mail 
plane landed. This photograph by Douglas Glass shows the 
youthful " black fellows " gazing in wonder but no longer with 
fear at this example of modern civilisation. 
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Convict is an un- 
pleasant word suggest- 
ing all sorts of terrible 
crimes, but by far the 
greater number of the 
felons who were sent to 
Australia over the next 
eighty years were no 
more than unhappy 
victims of the savage 
laws by wliich Britain 
was then governed. 


tu \ei \ tn i hif >rtn iti n ftun nt 

“COME BACK IN WATTLE lIMt!“ 

lilt* lust hmith of spring; is hulcd in Austialid by the 
L’loiioiis l>looiu ol U10 W.ittle, otlRFwiso kiiow H to botanists 
cis th< Viciciti and akin ti> tin* mimosas ol bniojn' ami \meriLa 
Of nrarlv ^oo spe^^its in tin.* 500 .irt, ]niiol> \ustidlian, 

•ind sontimtnt and tradition Iiivl* madt* the Watllo blossom 
tin nilional omblcin and Wattle Dav is an establishid anniver- 
s^r^ in ni.\nv pirts ol Vustraha 


Captain Phillip’s Work 

There were starving 
men who had stolen 
loaves of bread, simple 
country folk who had 
done no greater wrong 
i nan poach a rich man’s 
ph easants, and mere 
boys who had been 
tempted by a paii of 
boots. The convicts, 
too, wen' latei more 
than outnumbered by 
the niiiltittides of free 
settlers and in 1867, 
when the last convict 
cargo was landed in 
Austialia, tlie popula- 
tion was li million of 
vvhicli only a small per- 
centage weie felons, for 
only i()o,0()() in all had 
been transpoited. To- 
day, barely one ])ei cent 
of Australia's popula- 
tion can be traced back 
to th<‘ (*arly convict 
s (‘ 1 1 1 e in e 11 1 s , t h e 
lemaining ninety-nine pei cent, aie 
descended from true pioneer stock which 
has built, from the wilderness and the 
early colonies, the great nation that is a 
Commonwealth within the Common- 
wealth. 

Captain Arthur Pliilhp, the lust 
Governoi of New South Wales —for 
that is all Australia was in the early 
years was the hrst man to believe 
in the future of Australia as a white 


nation at a time when it was uiiieason- 
able to believe." Food shoitage and 
rebellion were among the many difh- 
cultif's that Captain Phillip had to face, 
and though his (iovernoiship ended 
in 1702, he left behind an intluence and 
example that is remembered to this day. 

The earliest British settlements in 
Austialia were naturally coastal, and 
coastal exploration had been done by 
Bass and Flinders seven years after 
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Captain Phillip had founded Vustraliis 
chief city, Sydney 

It was not long before men began to 
wonder what the interior of this new 
continent contairud The settlement 
round Sydney was lu mined in by the 
range of the Him Mountains across 
which none found a wav for twenty- 
sj \ tn >(ars 

I he (onqiKst of tlu RIik Mount iins 
and th( f xplor.ition of th( eontirunt is 
a t\l( of gu it hum in (iidta\oii of 
wonder and suckss of suffeimg and 
tragedy It < ont uns tin story of 
( h irh s Sturt one of tin (arlicsl and 
bravest of Ansttalnin (Xj^lorirs and 
disrovcici ()l th( giiat Mini iv iivd 
of h\r( who witli li< fnUd 
in a gall n 1 atkinpt to p< lu lrat( 
the birrf n la lit of tiu (ontiiuiil (f 
Tcicharrlt the (.xciinin botanist who 



iu tr I n e S f ^ { r If 

A YOUNC. “BIACK FLllOW ” 

1 \(_ii tliaii^Ii h( I( i Is i liir 1 ind pniniti t 
lil( thjs\c)iin il ri iTif n|o\s 

anifri Ul iinl las lluws Injnt 
will i si ill til il b IS J 11 j. I t n lost to mi 1( rn 
ni in u*-]! ^ sh irp ti| pi 1 u jc ilt n s| t irs to 
^1 t niiicb ( t the IT f od 


crosstd bush and grasslands to the 
north , of Mitchell, who eAplored the 
soutli , and of Burke and Wills whose 
expedition to the interior brought them 
to thou death I hose are only some 
of the names in the long list of those 
who worktd to uveal all tla mysteries 
of the gu at continent In northern 
Austrahi, in Ainheni land which is one 
of th( 1 1st strongholds of th( Austialian 
iboiigiiid exploiation contiiuus to 
day for thru au still sm ill tretclus 
of the coiitini lit wIku while nunhavi 
ae t to tuad 

The Farlv St t tiers 

With N( w South \\ d( s as tlu 
mother colony, ikw settle m( nts sj)rang 
up at Hob lit I isinani i in iSo^ 
to forest ill cedonisation by Hit 1 utk li 
at the old eeniviet settkiiKiit of 
More ton Bay (Quernsl irid) where free 
settlers cime from 1S40 onwards to 
n ai slurp and cattle and to devdop 
the town on Moutori l>iy into 
the modern city of Bnsbine in 
Western Australia, whru lunch p(ne- 
tration was also feircd, and where 
Captiin IremiTitli founded tire eily of 
Pt rtli in i 82() in w h it is now \ ic tor la, 
where John 1 ^ itnnn sited a vill ige. 111 
1835, little dreaming tint this was the 
seen! of the fine mode in city of Me 1 
bourne and in South Audi ilii where 
in 1836 the 11 inie ol the Ikitlsli One e 11 
was taken foi the new town of Aeleliule 
at the toot oi the^ I ofty Mountain 
Ranges 

In 1851 rdmund Haigraxes dis- 
coveicd gold at Surnmerhill (reek 
about 20 mile s noi tli of Bathurst I lu 
search which his discovery began re 
vcaled gold at Anderson’s Creek, near 
Melbourne, and on the Yarioweo river 
at a place that was to beeomr world 
famous as Ballarat Ihe news tlaslie d 
aeioss the world bringing emigrants 
from all jiarts to Melbourne^ Soon the 
now gold areas ol the continent w(Te as 
rough and roistciing as the American 
California wncre Hai graves had first 
noticed the similarity between the gold 
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L\ Co r/ts) of I hr \a } 

It Ls ID i/'^S tluit tJiL tir t icil scUkmtnl w xs niadc in \ui>lralix at Svdru y C ove liltr known as 


i oil J ickson I loiii tins grow tlie townssliip of ^ 
i ipit il of New South Wales and possessing the 
SNdnc} with Ihf (lovtrnor s lloust 

bcciniig btjil thciL 111(1 the soil of his 
iiativi Australi.i ()ili(i iidi goldlulds 
vvdc found at Bi ndigo, ( liiius ( istk 
rnainc, and Maijbuiougli, and litir at 
C oolgardiL and Kalgooilu in \\<st(iii 
Australici whose ntli tn Ids biinni 
known as the ' (joldtn MiU 

When the Bushrangers Roamed 

(jold was as much a magm t to cksjK- 
ladois as it was to Jioncst diggiis ind 
was certain to conu iincki tlu* gu(d\ 
eye b of Aubtialiaii biishrange rs \\ liat 
highwaymen were to Kngland and 
outlaws to America, the busr urge is 
weic to Australia Many of tin m, but 
for some twist of cliaiactei, might have 
become honest leading citizens of the 
young colonies 1 o-day, when w e look 
back at the bushrangers and their 
times, wc have to acknowledge their 
daimg and ic source fulne ss and, in some 
cases, their humoiii and chivaliy, 
which give them a romantic colour sue h 


ydney now a great v ity of ij million people the 
finest harlxjur in the world This pn tiire shows 
in the baekgiourid as it was in ihoz 

as W( use to punt the Robin Ilooels of 
our own annals of e nnie.ind lawkssiiLss 
1 he le hid bi ( n bushiang( rs long 
bt 1 c Hargi iMs' momentou's dis- 
lovli\ desptiati men like Michael 
Mowt sellst^hd (loviinor of thi. 
Ranges I he Bail up ^ ' of the 
bushi ingcrs was a stand and deliver 
Older dreaded by the diivcis of Hi^ 
Maiestj s Mills and at luiKs tlivir 
utnities WM( so widLspr^ id and so 
impuihiit tint special mtasures had to 
be tak( n against tin in ( ayitain 
lliunde* bolt, whose lealnaiiR was hred- 
tiick Waid, bailed up the Mails on 
at least four eictasioiis, and after his 
death in 1S70, the niinoiii ])e isisted that 
somewhere in the wide t\panse ol 
New ‘^outh Wales was hidden away 
his caclit of gold and precious stones, 
riu bushiangers mcli'dc bandits as 
eccentiie and jiicture sejue as any m the 
Newgate Cak ndii - t aptain Moonlit^, 
01 Moonlight, though he ilwi^s 
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signed himself “ Moonlite , he was a 
man of considerable education and 
became a soldier. Lay Reader, public 
lecturer and forger before he took to 
bushranging • Gentleman Brady, whose 
daring made him a popular hero 
Jackey Jacky, as adept at escaping 
from prison as London's earlier Jack 
Sheppard Black Douglas, who robbed 
diggers as they bi ought their gold 
fiom the fields and the notorious 
Kelly Gang whose treasure is still 
reputed to be hidden in the Strath- 
bogie Hills 


As the stpaiati coloriits of the con- 
tinent developed so they took up the 
right to self-government which had 
been granted them in 1850. By i860, 
five of the present States had their 
own representative assemblies, and 
Western Australia followed in 1890 
Ihe establishment of self-government 
was accompanied by the growth of a 
national, of an Australian, spirit It was 
realised that there were many matters 
affecting, not only the individual 
States, but the continent as a whoh 
Federation had been suggested by 
bail Grt'y in 1850, but it 
was not until 1899 that 
representatives from 
various colonies received 
the approval of the 
scheme they had pie 
pared by general \ote of 
the Australian people 
In i()Oi, a new nation 
was born the ( ommon 
wealth of Australia, ind 
the first federal Paihi 
merit was opened in May 
of the saint year The 
administrative ties that 
had bound Australia to 
Gre at Britain wei t 
severed, but their jilace 
was taken by the 
stronger, woithier, anel 
more enduring links of 
sentiment and friend- 
ship If any proof weie 
needed of the loyalty and 
affection which Australia 
has for the small British 
Isles whence her first 
settlers came, it can be 
found in the unstinted 
support she h^s given to 
the British cafise in two 
world wars, and in the 
concern she showed foi 
British recovery in the 
post-war years That 
Australia is keenly con- 
cerned with Britain's 
recovery is shown by 



iuslraliun \cus and Infonnatwn I urtutu 

LOOKING UP A GUM TREF 

The pdrliciiJ ir tree setn in the photogidph ibove is ki own 
to the botanist as the 7 ucalyptut> di smalts a st'itely specimen 
of one of the many speeits of Australian eiiealyptus trtes. 
It IS usually known as the Ribbon Gum, for reasons whivh 
the picture cltarly shows Tin sombre riltbons of bark 
hanging from Iht trunk oftin na^h a Itngili of 1 5 oi 20 
feet 



Cenital Pfeis 

I Icets of ti K tolb and midunts are used on this 300 uoo acre farm at Peak Downs, Central Queens- 
land wh(i< soighuin and f^iaiii aic cultisated to feed the pigs that will piovide Britain with pork 
and bacon When sowing began, it went on day and night 



Plitut Xfus 

1 h( uarin^ of shetp for wool was begun by t aptaui Mac \rtluii in Vew South Wales in iHo^, anl 
to da> that Siatt has luaily half ol tlu log million 01 more sheep in the Austialian Commonwealth 
on its 14,000 or more sheep stations Shetp are now also reared for mutton and the picture shows 
sheep ariiving at a New South Wales meat works on their way to Britain s butcher s shops 
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Phttcb \u tr h ttx\Lt ml Infcrmati n I urt tu 

lltL Stal< of Victoiid has somt of tin world s finisl dairy <.at<K and this pic Uiit shows ub sonic of 
Uc r ru h dairy proclui ts in thr making \t the back lie Uu snutns in whii i the . loani ib wlnppc d 
into butter and (lift) buttir in sUb foiin itady for cutting and picking. 


CATTLE AND CORN 
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such schemes as Queensland's “Food for 
Britain ’’ farm of over 30,000 acres 
where planting began in January, 1949, 
and has now become the granary for 
large-scale pig-raising for the export 
of pig meat to the “Home” country. 
Australia is proudly independent and 
marches along her own track on the 
road of human progress, but of her 
own free will she acknowledges ties of 
blood and affection to our own country 
which Australians still call “ Home." 

A Land of Many Climates 

Australia is twenty-five times the 
size of the British Isles, and nearly as 
big as the whole of Europe. At present 
it has fewer people than Greater London, 
but there is room for millions more. 

So great a land has many climates. 
Nearly half of Australia is tropical, 
and the rest lies in warm, temperate 
regions. The northern parts, where 
there are hot , wet forests and mangrove 
wamp, arc as near the Equator as 
Ceylon and Southern India ; the 
southern parts lie in the same latitudes 
as the Cape Province of South Africa 
and have much the same kind of 
climate. On the Queensland coast the 
climate is wet and hot enough for 
planters to grow sugar-cane, bananas, 
cotton and rubber, and to cultivate 
coconut palms in great groves facing 
the sea ; for this is the region where 
the South-east Trades sing their eternal 
song and bring moisture from the wide 
Pacific. In many of the southern 
parts the climate is not unlike that of 
the Mediterranean with its long, hot dry 
summers and its mild, wet winters — 
ideal country for the cultivation of 
oranges, grapes, olives, coconuts and 
other fruits, or for growing grain. It 
is fortunate that in these regions 
artesian wells can be sunk to fetch up 
water from great depths ; water from 
these wells or from large reservoirs 
among the hills can be led to fields 
and orchards in myriads of channels 
during the dry weather. 

Other parts of Australia are great 
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natural grass-lands, especially in the 
interior of New South Wales and 
Queensland, where sheep are reared in 
enormous numbers and where cattle 
can be fed on the moister lands. 

Australia’s Riches 

Australia has forests, too, of splendid 
timber and rich deposits of coal and 
metal ore ; so that Australians who 
speak in praise of their homeland, as 
all real Australians do, make no vain 
boast when they say they have the 
finest climate in the world and one of 
the richest countries on the globe in 
which to live. 

But although Australia is a land of 
splendid opportunities for those who 
love a free life in the open air. we shall 
make a great mistake if we suppos«* 
that most Australians live active lives 
on the sheep stations and cattle sta- 
tions, the farms and the orchards, and 
the plantations. At present two thirds 
ot the Australian population lives in the 
six State capitals and large inland 
towns — they are townsmen and city 
folk, and get their living much as people 
'of that kind do throughout the civilised 
world, e.xcept perhaps that the splendid 
Australian climate tempts them to 
live a freer and more enjoyable life in 
the open air. Sydney and Melbourne 
alone contain nearly one-third of the 
total population of the Australian 
Commonwealth. 

The Australians 

A famous Australian writer says : 
“ Probably not two out of every 200 
Australians have ever seen a wild 
kangaroo, although there are thousands 
of them in the distant 'busji'. Many 
Australians have never set -eyes on a 
flock of sheep or a herd of cjittle larger 
than one which might be s^een within 
twenty miles of London ; yitt on some 
of the large sheep stations out-back, 
over 100,000 sheep are shorn annually, 
and herds of 50,000 cattle are not un- 
common.” 

The kind of people Australia needs 




Australian Xnvs and I nfi.irmation Burrau 


The great Murray river flows along the borders of New South Wales and Victoria, and passes 
through South Australia. Its waters fill the largest reservoir in Australia which was made uy 
building the Hume Dam, near Albury. The wall of the dam is over a mile long, and the area of the 
reservoir — at prestuit twenty-two square miles is to be enlarged and the water power used to 

generate electricity. 
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1 si nf (uu< till \ eu '>unth U till 

A NLW SOUTH WALES BANANA PIANTAIION 


Ihe north codst dibtrict of NtNV South Wales and, more paititulails l)u‘ Pacific sJiuii lands of 
^^)iRcjislaiul h iv( an ideal climate for giowinj; ban.-tnas, pineapples, oraiun s and siniilai tropical 
(Tops I ach banana plint grows only one bunch of fruit. Whin this is ieinf>Md, tin pLint is ( iit 

down to make room for a innv giowth. 

are no I only men and women with go(xl 'desert peihaps because of the iin- 
industiial trade or professional quali- fortunate experiences of the early 
lications, but especially those who will exploreis who made their way into the 
make ust^ of the rich farming and interior at times of great drouglit. It 
stock-breeding lands. Speaking in is a fact, however, that many parts 
London in 1948, tlie Lord Mayor ol winch their discoveries condemned as 
Melbourne said We all realise that arid bairen lands quite unfit for human 
there are 70 or 80 or 90 million white habitation arc now among the richest 
Hi itish people in tlie world and wo want and most fertile regions of the Australian 
10 million of them." continent. Irrigation has brought about 

this wonderful transformation, by lead- 
The Australian Interior water in canals and channels from 

There are parts of Australia which thousands of deep artesian bores, or 
can never support many people ; some from great reservoirs created by build- 
of them, indeed, will never provide ing darns across river valleys among the 
homes for .settlers, for they arc desert hills where there is generally plenty of 
lands, dry and waterless, where not rain, 
even goats and camels could find a 

living ; but even among these desert Conquering Drought 
patches there are areas of good pasture Irrigation, too, has done much to 
with here and there prosperous little rob drOtight of its terrors — the terrible 
townships. drought that in past years dried up all 

People once believed that the whole the springs and made rivers mere 
of the Australian interior was a great chains of muddy water-holes ; that 
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withered all green and 
growing things, and 
brought the torture of 
death by thirst to the 
squatter's sheep, the 
stockmen's cattle and 
even the wild creatures 
of the bush; the 
drought that brought 
misery and ruin to men 
and to all other living 
creatures. 

Drought is still a 
thing to be reckoned 
with» especially in the 
wheat districts and in 
the great pastoral lands 
where lack of rain at the 
proper season may do 
damage. 

More Precious than Gold 

Di ought and desert 
havt' made water more 
precious than gold in 
many parts of Australia 
where only engineering 
and scientific skill have 
kept fertile the barren 
desert lands or protected 
wheat and pastoral dis- 
tiicts from the drought 
that spells disaster. 
The largest water 
reservoir in Australia, 
and in the Southern 
Hemisphere, is the 
Hume Dam, on the 



BUritR IN IHF COOL STORES 


Etoin Aublialian farms torm* many nf ihe things that hi Ip to 
till your laider The pKlure shows part of the Uovcrumcni ( ool 
Stores at Melbourne, Vutona, wlit^re case upon case of ricli 
\ustralian butter awaits shipment to (ffcat liiitain Duiinj; 
the 1946 47 fanninjT year over 321 million pounds oi butter were 
produced in Australia. 


Murray river near Albui y , which already 
occupies 22 square miles and is shortly 
to be enlarged. Another famous dam 
is the great Burr in j tick Dam on the 
Upper Murrumbidgee (a tiibutary 
of the Murray) which creates a vast 
reservoir whence flows w^ater to the 
helds and orchards of New South Wales 


run through mixed farmlands to the 
waterless goldfields three hundred and 
fifty miles away. 

Water is also used to provide hydro- 
electric power. In TaMn.inia, the 
Tarraleali Power Station generates 
electricity from the water power of 
Lake St. ('lair, and in Kiewa, Victoria, 


and Victoria. In the great agricul- a huge artihcial lake is biung built to 
tural, stockrearing, and goldinining take the snow waters of the \’ictorian 
State of Western Australia millions ot Alps for the same pm pose, 
pounds arc being spent on water supply Ihe new Siuwy River sclieme in- 
schemes which include enlarging the volves seven main dams and miles ni 
Mundaring Weir whose water pipelines tunnels through the Australian Alps. 




AN AUSTRALIAN SHEEP STATION 



It/ h u\i> \ f*i s t* / Jnjtnuati n I urean 

TRANSPORTING PRIZE RAMS BY AIR 


Australianb are very air-muuded, and Sydney 13 probably the greatest air centre in the Common- 
wealth, for from Sydney there are air links with all parts of the world as well as with the capital 
cities of the Coramonw'^th. Nowadays, even livestock may be earned by air The 1 ?ams m this 
picture made a 340-nule hight from their sheep station to Sydney recently to be exJiibited in the 

Sydney Steep Show. 


I F you want to know what sheep- 
farming in Australia is really like, 
the only way is to become a 
jackeroo,” and actually work on one 
of the big stations. But that is not 
possible for many of us, although 
sturdy lads, fond of outdoor life and 
not afraid of plenty of hard work, might 
do much worse than go out to Australia 
as jackeroos or apprentices to a sheep 
station in order to learn the business 
m the proper way by starting at the 
bottom. 

The « Run » 

Among the things a jackeroo quickly 
learns is that the big estates on which 
sheep or cattle are reared in large 
numbers are always called '' stations,'* 
and not farms ; the owner (or the 
manager, if the station belongs to a 
company, as some do) is always the 
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" boss " ; and the men who work for 
him are ‘'stockmen," and ncvci shep- 
herds or cowmen, although you are 
quite in order if you speak to them as 
" hands." 

The land over which the sheep roam 
is the "run", which may cover an area 
of anything up to 1,000 to 2,000 square 
miles if the station is a big one, and can 
muster perhaps 100,000 sheep. It is 
true that nowadays the tendency is for 
very large stations to be cut up into 
several small ones, but ev^ then they 
are far larger than anything of the kind 
one sees in Britain. A l^rge station 
will probably be divided into what 
wc should call " fields," ^ but which 
the jackeroo soon learns to call " pad- 
docks," by long fences, ea(ch paddock 
big enough for about 5,000 sheep. It is 
the boundary rider's job to mend 
breaks in the fences, getting assistance 
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to repair those he cannot deal with 
single-handed, and reporting to the 
head station every evening (by tele- 
phone if possible). 

Shepherds on Horseback 

It is a good thing for a jackeroo if he 
is a good rider-— if not, he soon will be — 
or he will give up his job * For on 
stations like this, a man on foot could 
never cover the necessary ground in 
time to be of any use. He must have a 
mount, and a good one ; and that is 
one of the reasons why every large 
sheep station will have some dozens 
of liorses ; and there may also be some 
cattle which feed on the moister 
ground, and provide fresh beef for the 
many hands, but cattle raising to 
provide meat and hides for marketing 
requires a different type of country, 
country like that of Queensland, which 
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is Australia's largest cattle-rearing 
State 

The station will probably be forty or 
fifty miles from its next-door neighbour, 
and very much farther from the rail- 
way. Although these distances arc 
smaller now than they used to be, 
thanks to the almost universal use of 
motor cars and lorries over the bush 
roads during the greater part oi the 
year and to air transport which may 
well bring the doctor to your station if 
he is w'anted in an emergency, they do 
mean that a station must be as self- 
supporting as it can be, and that it 
must keep fairly large stores of things 
which it cannot produce or make for 
itself. 

Life at the ** Station ” 

We must remember that a really big 
station has more people w^orking on it 
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SHOWING IHE “CRIMP” IN THE WOOL 

Well Cl imped or frilled wool is crisp, clastic and most satisfactory from the point of \ ic\\ of ‘Npnning 
Ihe ( orricdale ram hidden by the line fleece shown here was sold for i.ooo guineas after a recent 
Mellx)urne sheep show Diis breed was originally e\oI\id in ^ew Zealand by uossing Hritish breeds 
with merinos and is a dual purpose type, yielding both excellent wool and mutton. 
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than live in many small English towns 
and the needs of its population are 
pretty considerable. It has large store- 
rooms full of all sorts of things likely to 
be wanted, and all arranged so that they 
can be got at by ihe store-keepers at a 
monient’s notice. There are foodstuffs 
— Hour by the ton, tinned fruits and 
bottled fruits, everything, in fact, except 
meat and such products as can be 
got on the station. Then* aie clothes, 
harness, wiic for fences, tools, machines, 
repair outfits, spare parts- -in fact, 
everything down to patent medicines 
for animrds as well as human beings. 
Many stations have tlu'ir own liluaries, 
and good ones, too. Nearly all have 
tlu'ii I ad io-telei)hone sy^tem, v\hich 
keeps th(‘ head station in touch with 
bouiidaiy i idt rs’ huts |)eilia]is jifty mik's 
aw^a}', as well as with neighbouring 



AustraUan nui f njf rnuitu n Hutfiiu 

BALING WOOL* FOR TRANSPORT 


IJtrt' .iro ll« < ( f s n< irij' tiainped in a uofil prrss 
When llit^ sin < p ]ia\( hetn sheared, the vhujI 
must he (anjiiil> jiatLed for traiispoit so that 
it <j(cupR*s the ]f*ast possible spate Un 
slnppiri^ costs are* laleulatcd not liv weight, 
but by space o((iipiid 'Ihe wool pre.ss shown 
here does the job, packing tlic wool into 
bales eac.h about pounds in weight 


stations and the nearest post-office and 
railway station. 

The jackeroo soon discovers that 
there are many other people working 
on the station besides the stockmen. 
There are blacksmiths and carpenters, 
saddlers and harness-makers, butchers 
and bakers, horse-breakers, engineers 
and fencers, clerks and store-keepers. 
And when shearing time comes the 
station is invaded l)y up to a couple 
of hundred extra hands who earn big 
wages at sheep shearing, moving from 
station to station as work offers. 

Rarely are all these people at the 
h('ad station at any one time, however ; 
they are off away in the bush in many 
base camps which are moved from 
place to place according to IIk* work 
that has to be done mustering the 
sl)(‘ep for clipping " to piot(*ct thrm 
against ]\aiasites, for iiistaiiee. 'flu* 
fence gang is away sonKwvIu'n* rejiaii mg 
a boundary fence or building a iiew^ out'. 
There is alw^ays work to be done at 
many places at the same time on this 
“run** of between i,ooo and 2,000 
square miles. 

The Home Buildings 

Near the centre of the run is the* head 
station where, in addition to buildings 
for the jackcroos and stockmen, and 
the stores and offices, the owner has his 
house. The owner himself is almost 
certain to have been a jackeroo at one 
time, but now he is a rich gia/ic r ” 
with a station of his own. His house 
will probably be built of wood, but it 
will be extremely comfortable never- 
theless and may include an individual 
bathroom for each member of his 
family. 

Water is gcmerally supplied by an 
artesian bore, going dovvir perhaps 
500 feet, or even 1,000 feet, to bring up 
pure water from the depths of the ('arth. 
If the bore is a deep one, the* wat(‘r from 
it will be liot wb(*n it reaches the sui face 
and will lx passed through big cooling 
tanks, perchtd on high platforms above 
the station roofs before it is piped to 
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A WOOL SORTER AT WORK 

When the fleeces tidve been sheared, they have to be sorted and classed for quahtv I lit r* cIk n\ t i 
1,500 diflerent varieties, so that the sorting of wool is very much a task for an expert In a recent 
yeai, over 976 million pounds of wool were produced in the Commonwealth of Anstraha, most of 
this amazing total in the State of New South Wales. 

all points where it is required. Large held. As for the owner himself, lu* may 
stations have more than one bore, have his private aerodrome and pl<ine if 
especially in dry country where sheep his is one of the largest stations, 
would suffer greatly without an assured 

supply of water. The Way to Success 

Modern stations also have their own In any event, the station itself 
electric plant and generators, not only may have a tennis court and other 
for lighting, but for driving machinery, facilities for recreation : and there is 
Nowadays most Australian sheep- generally good shooting to be had in 
shearing is done with machiiu-driv<‘n the bush or somewhere in the neigh- 
shears fixed to a power-shaft by flexible bourhood of the station, 
metal tubing, so that shearers can use On the whole, being a jackeroo is a 
them at any angle. One man can fine experience for healthy fellows fond 
satisfactorily shear two hundred sheep of an active life out of doors, and is 
in a day, the Australian record being generally the beginning of a training 
321 in 7 hours 41 minutes. that finds its reward at least in manly 

It might seem that life on a station independence, if not in the ownership 
whose nearest neighbour is fifty miles of a fine station of one’s own. 'Hie 
off, and post-office and railway farther first is what every jackeroo can achieve , 
still, is. a dull affair. But unless the the second, of coui-S(*, depends also on 
bush road is bad because the w(‘ather is the amount of money he can command 
wet, a car will soon get you to the next when he wants to start on his own 
station where a party or match is being account. 
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When he does start on his own 
account, he will have many problems 
to face. He must have enough land to 
support a profitable number of sheep ; 
it would be foolish to hope for success 
from too small a number, but for each 
sheep that he has he will need about 
three acres of land . His land, too, must 
be fenced ; and there must be a good 
water supply. 

He must guard his sheep against their 
many enemies — not only drought, 
disease, and insect pests, but the kan- 
garoos and rabbits which may destroy 
the pastures and the wild dogs which 
may attack the sheep. 

But by the time our jackeroo is ready 
to set up on his own, he wiU have had 


experience of these difficulties and how 
they can be overcome. He will know 
what risks he is taking and will be pre- 
pared to face them. 

A Man’s Life 

And when he has won through and 
made good, and has a station of his own 
perhaps, he can take pride in his 
achievement His success is the meas- 
ure of his own character , the well 
stocked runs around him testify to his 
own ability and determination For 
the jackeioos of Australia, like the 
ranchers of Canada and the vcld-nders 
of South Africa, can claim to lead a 
man's life and to enjoy its nch, but 
hard-earned rewards 



TAKING WOOL TO Bt SOLD 


( i ntral Pres^ 


Once the sheep have hetn sheared and the fleects classed, 11 e ^\ool is baled and niiifktd and sent 
off to be sold most probably by auction in one of tht gieat cities, although country auctions ate 
also held The wool is usually carted fiom the sheep station tc” a ^allwa^ siding but on Jiecasion 
someisstilUransported by teamsters of the kind shown in this picture which was taken in New South 
Wales, the greatest sheep-rcanng State in the Commonwealth 
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LOOKING AT PERTH FROM KING’S PARK 


F \ A 


Here uc are btanding in the thousand-acre King's Park looking across the stretch of the Swan River 
known as Perth Water to the harbour and city of Perth, capital of Western Australia. The blue 
waters of the Swan River are too shallow to allow' octan-gcang ships up the river to the capital and 
h reman tie, about twelve miles away, is Western Austraha’s chief port. 


T he Commonwealth of Australia 
has some of the finest cities in the 
world, where you can live as 
comfoitably as you can in London or 
New York. Her vaiious States con- 
tain farms and factoiics as modern as 
any elsewhere ; moreover, they possess 
wonderful scenic beauties and unique 
animal and plant life. Australia is a 
go-ahead continent for go-ahead people 
where a good and full life awaits anyone 
who is prepared to take a hand in 
building the Commonwealth's pros- 
perity. 

Western Australia 

Many people get their first glimpse of 
Australia at Fremantle, the outport of 
Perth named after Captain Fremantle 
who landed here in 1829 from his ship 
the Challenger. Twelve miles from 
Fremantle, on the Swan River, is Perth 
itself, the capital city of the State of 


Western Australia, whose University 
buildings are among the finest in the 
Coiriinon wealth, and whose population 
of over 320,000 is more than half the 
whole population of the State. For 
although Western Australia is the 
largest State in the Commonwealth, 
her land is largely dry country and her 
population of just under half a million 
is smaller than that of any other State 
except Tasmania. 

Perth is a lovely city, whose thousand 
acres of King's Park provide travellers 
with their first taste of the beauties and 
aroma of the Australian bush. Not 
far from the city is another beauty 
spot — the Yanchep National Park 
which is famous foi its caves. 

Separated from the eastern States of 
the Commonwealth by the desert and 
by the (ireat Australian Bight (whose 
weather is often unpleasant enough to 
daunt the hardiest seafarer), Western 
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Australia and Perth are sometimes 
spoken of as the loneliest of the 
Commonwealth's States and cities. 
But Western Australia makes very 
considerable contributions to the 
primary products from which the 
Commonwealth derives her prosptTity. 
Wheat, shecj), cattle, and fniit are 
among Western Austialia’s must impor- 
tant agricultural products and exports 
which also include high grade timber 
such as karri and jariah which an' often 
used for paving loads. 

Except for the temperate southwest 
around Perth and the southern port 
of Albany wluTe the climate is Mcditei- 
rant‘aii, Westein Aiistiaha is very diy, 
as we could see fiorn a map showing 
the stock route from the cattle lands 
of the nortlnwTSt to tht^ south-westein 
ports. Tins route hugs the lakes and 
spiings as it crosses the Deseit Aitesian 
Basin, foi water is lifeblood. K( cently 
^>Ianned extensions of dams, leservoiis, 



AuAtaltUH \ttis unci I nf</rnuitii>r Hurt tu 


KALOOOHI.ir ooro 


Tliey look like bricks but Iluv aic lURots oi 
gold, each v\eighing about >oo hne oiukc.'i anti 
each worth over ;t4,ooo ’ 


and irrigation schemes show the impor- 
tance of water to the prosperity of the 
State ; and if we travel on the 1,617 
mile desert journey from Perth to 
Adelaide across the Great Nullarbor 
Plain, we shall see from the train the 
pipelines planned by Forrest and 
OTonnor which pump water to the 
rich goldfields of Kalgoorlie and the 
new mining areas to the north whose 
output, just before the war, provided 
Western Australia with 42 ptT cent, of 
her expoits. 

To South Australia 

Travelling this way we go by the 
Trans Australian Railway which links 
Kalgoorlie in Western Australia with 
Port Augusta in South Australia. The 
railways connecting the capital cities 
of Australia suffer from the great 
disadvantage ot being constincted on 
thiee different gauges, which prevc'iit^ 
long “ through " journeys from east to 
west or vice versa. For example, to 
travel from Fremantle to Brisbane 
would involve us in no less than six 
.changes. Plans are now being pre- 
pared to standardise the railway system 
of the Commonwealth. 

Beside her railways, Australia has 
one of the most highly-developed air- 
way systems in the world. An airlines 
map of the Commonwealth shows all 
the main centres linked by the services 
of such companies as Australian 
National Airways, Trans-Australia Air- 
ways, and Ansett Airways. 

Adelaide, the capital of South 
Australia, is a beautiful city of spacious 
boulevards, lovely parks, and pleasant 
open spaces, nestling at the foot of the 
Lofty Mountain Ranges , which are 
the city's playground. Naimes in the 
Lofty Mountain countrywide would 
surprise and interest us.^ How did 
such j)l(‘asaiit rural places come to 
be call'd Aldgat(* and Piccadilly ? 

Adelaide is th(‘ centre of the South 
Australian wine country and is sur- 
rounded by endless acres of vineyards 
producing fine wines earning more 



HARVESTING IN AUSTRALIA 



^ustralici IS tlu fouith 1 wlu it produLi r in tht woilclaiul iNo ^r()\v*> import iiit Lru]>s of oa s 

and bdilov This picture shows farm hands loiding oaten ]ii\ au tlu pi nns iioith of \d( laidt 
Mechanisation is now general on Vustralian t-irnis 
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( I ii*r Prt ss 

CATILE CROSSING A NEW SOUTH WALES RIVI R 

Kivers are no obstacle to tlie Australian st<x.kmcn and thoir herds, as this pirtiiie sliows "I he 
vastness ol the Commonwealth and the enoimous si/e of its sheep and cattle shitioiis aic Utilised 
from the fact that a herd like this may travel i,ooo miles or more aloiiK pioiieti stock louLes. 


than a million pounds each year for 
South Austialia. But of all South 
Australia’s crops, wheat is the most 
important, and comes mainly from 
the coastal areas of the south-east. 
Farming generally in the Common- 
wealth is on the grand scale. Many 
dairy, fruit, and wheat farms are nqw 
operated on the share-farming system 
under which the landowner provides 
fields, seeds, and fertilisers, and the 
share-farmer provides the labour, for 
which he receives a portion of the 
profits of the farm. 

From Adelaide we can cross the 
Commonwealth from south to north, 
using the railway which follows the 
route of the Overland Telegraph and 
goes up through the salt lakes to 
Alice Springs, a Northern Territory 


township in the desert heart of the 
continent. Here, m the interior, there 
are some stockbeanng lands, but there 
is also the terrible desert where thirst 
and heat will kill the unwary 
traveller. 

In the Northern Territory, and 
particularly in Arnhem Land, are 
Aboriginal Reserves, the home of the 
" black fellows " who are all that 
remain of the original primitive inhabi- 
tants of the continent. In Ithe days of 
Captain Phillip, there virere about 
300,000 blackfeUows in Aus^alia ; now 
their total is estimated at 48,000. 
BlackfeUows can be seen elsewhere in 
the Commonwealth, but Arnhem Land 
is the oniy part where they still have 
been known to resist the approach of 
the white man. The blackfeUows Uve 




colossal tombstones, these huge anthills rise on Cemetery Plain, near Darwin. Some are 
12 feet high, and all are built due north and south. With their thin edges facing these directions, 
they get the greatest warmth from the sun and this, perhaps, explains why they are always built 

in this w’ay. 



Photos • Australian Xnps and InformatioH Bureau. 


These aboriginal boys at Aryonga are thoroughly enjoying a mock battle with their bamboo spears. 
In the Northern Territory, and particularly in Arnhem Land, there are Aboriginal Reserves where 
the " black fellows live much in the same way as men did in the Stone Age. 
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THROUGH THE LONEL/ I.ANDS 



/ hoto^i A ustraltan \etts and In/t rnt dion Uurfau 

\t Tinkc Polict StUion in the Northern Territory you mav hnd the otliccr in charge about to leave 
on hjs annual patrol He uses these canifls to cover the lOS ooo sqiidr< miles of his beat His 

patrol takes three or four months 
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\li<f Spimgs IS actually the gcogiaphicil (cntn of the jsl in K rontinent ot Vustialix This 
Noithirn Itiritorv hosNcvir even if it is I'iolattd fiom thr gieal cenliis of popul ition, 

h i i lim siliool equipped with fluoresctnl lighting and modem equipment this pieture shows 
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in much the same way as men did in Queensland 

the Stone Age. They hunt and track Queensland is the second largest 
with a skill that has long been lost to State of the Commonwealth and is 
modern man ; they use stone knives famous for its cattle breeding and for 
and axes, spears which they hurl with the tropical crops which grow in the 
woomeras (spear throwers), and cun- north-east coastal regions. Because 
ningly shaped boomerangs and throwing most of Queensland lies within the 
sticks. Tropics, her farmers on the north east 

The railway ends at Alice Springs, Pacific shore can grow bananas, pine- 
but from here we can travel on by the apples, oranges, and similar tropical 
“ Defence Highway,'* the Great North crops. Queensland is the only sugar- 
Road of Australia which links the producing area in the world where the 
railhead at Alice Springs with the cane is cut and processed entirely by 
railhead at liirdum, whence a train will white labour before it is shipped from 
take us to Darwin, This fine road was such ports as Cairns, Mackay, Bunda- 
comph'tod in December, 1940, as a berg, and Brisbane. Parts of Queens- 
military supply route to the north where land arc covered by large forests, 
a Japanese invasion was expected. Frozen beef, canned meat, and hides 
Darwin is now a very important airport come from her rich cattle areas inland, 
on the main route from Britain, Europe Queensland has a population of over 
and Southern Asia. a million, of which nearly 400,000 live 



> CentfaJ Frfis. 


ADELAIDE FROM THE AIR 

This picture ol the capital South Australia shows many of Oie fine buildings which contribute 
to the beauty of this noble < ily' In the foregiouricl wc* see pait ol the Univeibity buildings. The 
trees and lawns 111 the centre of the* pirtuie surround (government House, to the right of which is 

Pailiamcnt House. 


BRISBANE, PORT AND STATE CAPITAL 



Queeiiiyland's Pacific coast is fringed the Great BiiiTicr Kcef whic h is thought to be the largest 
single mass of coral in the world. Jt is built by countless numbers of tiny creatures called polyps, 
some of whose amazing work is seen in this picture of Crescent Reef on the Outer liarrier. 
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QUtLNSLAND’S CAPITAL FROM IMF AIK 

Brisl)ane stratMhs the Bribhaiie River about eiglitecn inihs fioin the sm Ihi-. unal v i* u of iIk* 
city Vkhere Uu* sun seems al^^ay 3 to shine shows ns tlie Vu tona Binl^e, ui<l tJi< ( ity Hall vvhosc 
tower js ^20 loot high and whose clock face is i 6 foot in dMinotei din bl.uk rlonn nuirs .111 
assembly hall th.it will '»oat 2,500 people Beyond, leading to the \ Htoiia Budge, is, nu( 1 11 Stuel, 

the chief business centre ot the city 

in Brisbane, the capital. Brisbane is wondcis of tlic wuikl. aie 

(liltcicnt frnin all other State capitals, nulcs of llu^ (iu.it Haiiiii Retd, 

b( cause it is in subtroj)ical latitudes. which is thought to be the laif^est 

It stands astiidc the Brisbant* liver, single mass ol coial in tht‘ woild. 

its streets coloured by such exotic Running from loins Sti.tit 111 the 

trees and shrubs as jacaranda, poin- noith to Lady Elliot Island, oil Sandy 

settia, and bougainvillea. Within Cape, in the south, tlu^ R(‘ef was built 

hlty miles of the city is Soutlipoit, and is still bidng built -by countless 
Brisbane's lioliday resort, and Mount numbeis of tiny se.i creatures called 
1 ainbouiine wheie flying foXes clustei polyps. Its faiitastic b( an ty embraces 

on the fruit trees in splendid woods of all the colours in the lainbQw, and it is 
tropical palms. almost impossible to describe tlie 

In Queensland also is Australia's castles, grottoes, and Otlier coral 

Lost World," the 4,800 acre reserve formations which can be icon in this 

of Lamington National Park, which is fairyland of wonder and of loveliness, 

the natural home of thousands of Its pools and channels are the home of 

white cockatoos. innumerable hshes and sea creatures ; 

pearls and turtles, guano and bfiche- 
The Great Barrier Reef de-mer also come from the lieef. 

Queensland's Pacific coast is fringed Within the Reef waters lives the 

by on(‘ ot Ihc most amazing naluial loatliMinK* sloiK'fish wliosc* thntcui 
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poisonous spines bring slow and pain- 
ful death to any living thing that 
touches them : the beautiful butterfly 
cod : and the mudskipper wliich likes 
to climb the roots of mangrove 
trees. 

New South Wales 

New South Wales, w’herc the rearing 
of wool sheep was begun by Captain 
MacArthur in 1803, has nearly half of 
the log million sheep in the Common- 
wealth of Australia, The sheeplands 
lie to the west of the Great Dividing 
Range and in the basin of the Darling- 
Murray river which is the largest in 
Australia. The rich coastal plain is 
the home of fine dairy cattle. 

New South Wales has the largest 
city in the Commonwealth as its 
capital. This is Sydney which, like 


lAL KNOWLEDGE 

Melbourne, has a population of over a 
million and a half. Sydney stands on one 
of the finest harbours in the world where 
large liners can come right up into the 
very heart of the city and berth at 
Circular Quay. 

The streets of Sydney are lined with 
many splendid buildings, which include 
huge department stores of the kind 
common in America where goods of 
every kind can be bought. Some of 
these stores have over thirty '' floors 
and employ 4,000 or 5,000 assistants. 
Sydney's beautiful suburbs where busi- 
ness men have their homes are on the 
many arms of the harbour ; one of the 
most important is Mosman Bay, with 
its pretty houses embowered in trees 
at the edge of the blue waters. Ferry- 
boats ply constantly between the 
suburbs and the city. 



Amtralian ^'et£>s and Infornp^ation Bureau. 

UNCOVERED BY THE TIDE 


This photui^raph sliows an individual growth of wine-coloured line coral exposed at low tide 
on Australia’s f^n-at Harrier Reef. 'J'lie living organisms eaUe<t coral polyps which have built 
the reel are linked one to another. Kach works by extracting carbonate of lime from the sea 
water and building around itself a hard supporting skeleton. 
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AUSTRALIA’S LARGEST CITY Copyright. 

The famous bridge is enough to tell \is that this is an aerial view of Sydney, the capital of New 
South Wales and the largest city in the Australian Commonwealth. The picture shows, better 
than words could ever do, the fine modern buildings of this great city whicli has a population 

nl over a tnilhon ami a half. 


Bathing Beaches 

Sydney’s bathing beaches are im- 
mensely popular, for all Australians, 
thanks to their dclighful climate, arc 
great sportsmen and lovers of the open 
air, and bathing is one of the greatest 
summer attractions. Bondi, Manly 
Beach, Freshwater, Collaroy, Avalon, 
Palm Beach and other spots are the 
week-end haunts of thousands. At 
one bathing beach as many as 10,000 
people may be in the water at one 
time. 

At these beaches the joy of bath- 
ing }s sometimes interrupted by 
the clang of an alarm bell, and those 
who do not know what it means are 
astonished to see the whole vast 
mass of bathers rush to shore as 
quickly as possible. The bell is sounded 


from one of the towers by the 
watchman on the look-out for sharks ! 

Sydney’s Giant Bridge 

Sydney, quite rightly, takes great 
pride in her mighty steel bridge that 
has been built by a famous Middles- 
brough firm across the harbour. Its 
main span is 1,650 feet long ; with its 
approaches, the bridge is 3,770 feet 
from terminal pier to terminal pier. 
It carries two electric railway and two 
tramw'ay tracks, a four-line traffic road- 
way and two footways across the 
harbour at a height of 172 feet above 
high tide level. Although a British 
company secured this £ 5 , 000,000 
contract, the steel was all fabricated 
in Australia and the granite and 
cement were local products. 

Sydney also possesses another great 
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engineering achievement, the new 
graving dock, called ‘‘ Captain Cook 
Dock,” which was opened by the Duke 
of Gloucester, as Governor^General of 
Australia, in March, 1945. Over thirty 
acres of land had to be reclaimed from 
the harbour waters before work on the 
dock could begin ; 700,000 tons of 

concrete were used and 3,500 men 
employed to build the dock which is 
capable of taking an 80,000 ton liner for 
overhaul. 

Victoria 

Like New South Wales, Victoria has, 
at Gippsland, some of the world’s 
finest dairy cattle. She also has, in the 
irrigated areas of the lower Murray 
basin, good wheat and fruit lands. 

Melbourne, with more than half 
Victoria’s population of over two 


I A L K N O W L li D G li 

million, is the State capital. It is a 
splendid city, standing at a point where 
the Yarra river enters Hobson Bay, 
with wide straight streets at right 
angles to one another, fine shops, 
imposing buildings in the modern style 
like the Royal Melbourne Ho.spital, 
electric railways, and beautiful parks 
on the outskirts. The best-known 
street is Collins Street, tree-lined like 
the boulevards of Paris and flanked by 
many handsome buildings. It is amaz- 
ing to realise that all this began when 
Edward Henty settled at Port Phillip 
in 1834 with 22 cattle, 6 dogs, 2 turkeys, 
and 2 guinea-fowl. 

Another and le.ss welcome settler 
was the rabbit. Rabbits had reached 
Australia with the “ Inrst h'leet," 
but they did not become a serious 
menace until after 1859 when twenty 




SYDNEY’S SANDS AND SURFS 
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wild rabbits arrived in Hobson's Bay 
on the clipper Lightning, Within six 
years, these two dozen had multiplied 
to over 30,000, overiunning Victoria, 
crossing the Mnna\, and doing untold 
damage. To-day, the rabbit is as 
much an outlaw in Austiaha as the 
bushrangoi was. and people can be 
punislh'd for not ridding their land of 
these '' noxious animals " 

While in Mtlbourne, we should cer- 


tainly visit the large animal sanctuary 
on Phillip Island and the botanical 
gardens for which Melbourne is famous. 
Even more remarkable is the sanctuary 
at Healsville, Victoria, which contains 
one of the best collections of Australian 
wild animals living under their 
natuial conditions. North east of Mel- 
bourne IS the National Park of Mount 
Buffalo from whose summit can be 
seen the natuial grandeur of Australia's 
Switzerland. 
Aus t ralia 's highest 
mountain is 
Kosciusko (7,328 
feet), in New South 
Wales, whose peak 
is snow-covered for 
seven months of the 
year. Like Mount 
Buffalo in Victoria, 
and Mount Welling- 
ton in Tasmania, 
Kosciusko IS a 
favourite place for 
ski-ing 4pd other 
wintei sports. 

Tasmania 

Tasmania is the 
smallest State in the 
Commonwealth of 
Australia, with a 
population of about 
290,000, and is 
called “Tassy" by 
Australians . T a s - 
mania is a favou- 
rite tourist centre. 
Its climate is like 
that of our owm 
country* and the 
fruits fo|: which it is 
famous are much 
like those we grow 
in Britain. Tas- 
manian apples are 
especially re- 
nowned, and the 
chief orchards are 
near Hobart, the 
State capital. 



A uslral%an and In/ormatu n Dnnau 

RUSSElL STREET, MELBOURNE 


11)0111 no ( apital of Vitltiria, has a population of nearly ij millions, 
moip than half of tile State s total population This picture )f Russell 
Street sho\\s t>piLal typos of building that grace this fine city I he 
ihunh IS tlu Scots Oiiinh. Next to it is the modern rilhre block 
of an insuianco company 
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COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 


Milhoiiinc tin ot Vi< tuna slninis ,it Hit inuiitli ol tiu ^.iiia 

rivii .ind was Hu* lioino of tbi ( oinmoinvtaltli Houses of IMrli.iURnt 
htioro (.uibeiia uas built Ablbfuiim is a v\tll planiuil tit\ amHi flu 
stiCLts ariangctl at aiijL^lts to one anothtr In this photof^rapli is 

seen the inteistction of ( ollins Strict and Swaiiston Stiiet, kno\Mi as 
Town Hall ( oriu r Maiutu-stei rnit\ Huddin^ fates the lown Hall 

t^■l^^ht) 


Hobart is on the 
deep estuary of the 
Derwent, with 
Mount Wellington 
behind it. Like 
Sydney, Hobart can 
receive large vessels 
into its very heart, 
and it is a city of 
quieter streets and 
earlier buildings. 

Once Hobart's land 
was covered by 
dense forests, and 
tiacts of these still 
remain at such 
beauty spots as 
Hobart's National 
Park, with its 
mag.jTirent Russell 
Falls, and in the 
Lake St. Clair 
reserve. 

The Commonwealth 

Capital 

The honour of 
being the capital of 
the Australian 
Commonwealth falls 
upon Cauherrawhich 
stands in its own 

Federal Capital 
Territory " whose 
beautiful sc e n e r y 
includes several 
peaks over 5,000 feet 
high. The Common- 
wealth Parliament moved to Canberra 
in 1927, making Canberra a planned 
capital where nothing is allowed that 
is not in keeping with the plan. Can- 
berra is still being built. Its streets 
will radiate from a magnificent Capitol, 
and from other important points in its 
austere gcometriail layout. When 
Canberra is complete, Australia will 
have one of the most beautiful capital 
cities in the woild — a fitting jewel to 
the rich sfdting of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. 

Australia is a vast island continent 


whose economy centres mainly round 
wool. vSecond in importance comes 
farming in its broadest sense, and then 
follows a wide range of manufacturing 
industries. Wc think, quite rightly, 
of Australia's great exports of wool, 
wheat, meat, fruit, and dairy produce ; 
but we must not forget that she has 
expanding industrial resources whose 
output was valued in 1944 at nearly 
900 million pounds. 

At one time nearly all the manu- 
factured goods in Australia came from 
other countries, but she is now making 
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more and more of them herself The 
increase in lu r inciustnal production 
and in her agricultural pioduction, too, 
for that m.itter was ‘-pceded up dining 
the war when tlu Commonwealth 
became a gnat aisetial, not only for 
Biitain, but lor the Allied ainiits 
fighting in the South-West Pacific 
lo day, many of tiie factories which 
began aswai plaiitsait being dt\c loped 
and cxttiuhd to supjdy the needs of a 
continent at peace Austialns lai- 


tones are line, modem places, and one 
of the Common wealth's gieat needs is 
skilled craftsmen who wnll help her 
develop hei young, but stuidy Indus- 
trie s 

llie importance of Austialiaii gold, 
mined by the most up-to-date methods 
at such centies as Kali^ooihe, Bendigo, 
and Hallauif is equalled 1)\ that e)f 
lead, sihei ind /me for wliieh BrokiU 
Ililt m New S )ulli \\ ih s is f ime)us 
lliese luetcils an il'^o mined .il 
/echan and Moujif 
f y ell, I asm an la 
Ce)pper is mined in 
the nioimtains eif 
Que ensland aiiel 
i asmam i 
1:5 ut iiuhistiy 
re lies upon ceial and 
non, anel these are 
found in pie nty in 
the' ( ommonwealth 
1 he nt he st coallie lei 
IS the New Sonlli 
Wale s C oal H isin 
which extc nels fiom 
Newcastle and Mail 
land in the noi th to 
Wolloufionf^ in the 
south, and as fai 
west as / 

1 he I ( a I e c)l he i 
c o a 1 f M Ids at 
Ipswich south-west 
of Brisbane at 
( elite, in We. stem 
Australia and in 
1 aiimama 

One of the most 
famous iron deposits 
isat /re>»i Knob, near 
Port Augusta, 
where thei e is 
lilei a great hill 
of lion, and whence 
ore IS shij)pc d to the 
great iron and steel 
works at Neivcasile, 
New Soutl) Wales 
which, with the 
steel works of 
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JN MOUNI BUrrALCJ NAIIONAl PARK 


\f rth < i 1 )f M<lb)nnn in 1 h \iisti ih ui Mj s whuli i\m u loss 
lh( StUi lioili) into Xtu S>iUli \\ il( s wluit si iinls Kosiiwsko 
\iislTiliis lii>,lust UK unt 111) In tlu \ut uiii ]»iit tn tin \l}»s 
is Mount Bullilri -)0 ) till) Lind tlu Mount Jliitltilo X.iliunal J*»rk 
win n tins ymliiH ^\ is t iUmi I lit will of lock diops dl nijillv foi a 
tlionsind Uil to l«)ii tt<l I nfl ilo (lOi^t its diitp U si Mil I dlowi d 
l)V th lumhliny, vi itu 7 f)f < 1 \ st d liiook 


WHITE COM.’ FOR TASMANIA 



nti It tmi %<n Hurt m 


I isni ini I tlu smillcsl Si ik m tlu C onimiMiut ilth ul Xustiilii is t -.SLiilialh i witu po\ n 
tDuntr) wlicit lakes iiid iiviis in liarne sst d b\ •^ucli p(»\\er st ii u)iis \ tlu unt ii I in ilt ili slioNvn 
liffu With four turbines w<3rkiiix 4S'5 million gallons ol Abater pass througli the station » ich da>. 
Notice the great penstocks, or pipes, which convey the water 
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Wollongong, employs more than lo.ooo 
men Othei iron ore centres aie Cadta 
and Carcoar, not far fiom Lithgow, and 
WhyaUa. To Whyalla, an important 
smelting centre, water is piped from the 
river Murray along a pipe-lme 240 miles 
long. 

Geologists think that the supplies of 
ore at Iron Knob may not last for 
more than fifty ycais. This is one of 
the reasons why the vast deposits at 
Yampi Sound, Western Austiaha, are 
being rapidly exploited The iron ore 
here is on two islands— Cockatoo and 
Koolan, and on the foimer it is alioady 
being worked, specially built ships 
carrying the oie to the eastern States 
for smelting It is estimated that there 
are 20 million tons of ore above high 
water level, and another 20 million 
tons ]ust below The annual yield of 
Yampi Sound is expected to be about 
a million tons 

Pictuie Cockatoo Island, w^ashed by 
tJie waters of Yampi Sound on the 
south and by the Timor Sea on the 


north, a little under four miles m 
length, and just over a mile across at 
its widest point. Seven million Austra- 
han pounds are being spent on the 
development of this rugged island, 
where a forbidding 400-feet-high cliff 
of iron ore is now being worked. 

Special machinery, of course, is 
needed and to the island have been 
brought giant clectiic shovels, heavy 
American trucks (eacli capable of 
taking a load of 26 tons), and elaborate 
machinery foi crushing the ore and 
loading it from the specially-built 
jetty. Specially-built is the phiase 
which seems to summanse most of 
the activity on Cockatoo Island, foi 
not only plant has had to be provided 
but roads and homes for the men 
who are working there and their 
families. Water has had to be brought 
to the island by baigt from the main- 
land , and so have fresh fniit and 
vegetables, since Cockatoo Island has 
not enough soil foi these to be 
grown. 







I N 4 

HOBART AND MOUNT WELLINGTON 

Hobart, the capital of Tasmania has a harl>oui that for depth and beauty rivals that of S\dney 
Ocean Pier, at which the largest ships berth, is actually in the heart of the city Beyond Hobart 
looms majestic Mount Wellington, seen in this picture with clouds dusting its summit 



^ I enitaij r c Utn (r tU% 

.a I ’’" one of the rich iron ore islands of Yampi Sound \ctivitv 

18 greatest on luughbouiing Cockatoo Island whence specially built ships Uke ore to Newcastle and 

Port Kembla in New South Wales 



4uitraltan \m<; and I nf trmatwn huffau^ 
t'f Kalgoorhes Golden Mile,' so called benuse it was said to be tht 
Md not^nnti the world Water scarcity added to the harilships ol the eaily miners, 

and not until water was piped 350 nules into the desert was the future of Ivalgoorlie aiBured, 
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Australian Mills and Factories 

As we now know, the Common- 
wealth's great primary industries are 
sheep-rearing ; wheat growing ; dairy 
produce ; cattle ; sugar ; and fruit- 
growing — in that order. We have seen, 
too. that Australia has mineral wealth 
and growing lieavy industry. What is 
amazing — some WTiters liavc actually 
desciibed it as a revolution is tlu^ way 
in wlncli Australian secondary nulns- 
tiies have developed in recent years. 
As may be expected, the Second World 
War spurreil Australians on to produce 
for themselves the goods and commo- 
dities they could no lunger get from 
elsewhere ; but before tlie war Iregan, 
the steady increase in secondary indus- 
tries was gathering speed. 

Australia now produces her own 
railway rolling stock, almost entirely 
from Australian materials. Ipswich, 


Queensland, being one of the main 
centres. She manufactures, too, cars 
and agricultural machinery, and builds 
and repairs ships at such places as 
Cockatoo Island in Sydney Harbour. 
Australia has many textile mills pro- 
ducing woollens and tweeds, cotton 
yarns and cloths from raw materials 
grown in the Conunonw'caltl). In 1950 
iht'ie were 41,588 industrial establish- 
mf-nts, em})h)ying (ii7,f)t)i workers who 
<‘arn(‘d just on £59(>.ooo,o()o. 

Already rich in raw materials for her 
growing industries, Australia may add 
tui tliLT to her wealth by the discovery 
of oil. Hitheito, oil has eluded geolo- 
gists in Australia, but early in 1949 it 
was reported that one of the world's 
largest potential oilfields had been 
located in a 5,000 square mile belt 
around the Noith-West Cape and 
Exmouth Gulf area of Western Aiis- 
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NEWCASILK, AUSTRALIA’S CITY OF SIELL 

In Nfvv South Wah's. nearly a 100 nulfs north o( Sydney, js the great sloel rentre of Newcastle, 
one of whose Ijlast lurnaces is shown here. 'I'hese fui aaees smelt the ore from such deposits as famous 
lion Jvnol) in Soiifh Australia and rei ently-<levelope<J ^'ampI S(nin<l in WVstern Australia. 




Photo: AuttnUim Nnot and Infornmion Bureau 


Although the development of heavy industries has made rapid progress in recent years, Australia is still 
largely concerned with pastoral and agricultural products. Today her wool production easily surpasses that 
of any other country in the w'orld. There arc about 109 million sheep on the farms and the value of the wool 
clip is over £65.000,000 a year. Here we see a drover w^ilh some of his charges on a sheep station in the 

State of Victoria. 
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TWO AUSTRALIAN STAHE CAPITALS 



Amtniimlfmt AwMM 

Penh, a photognqph of which it thown above, it the capital of Auttralia'i largett huA least peculated State, 
Western Australia. The city la built on both shores of a broad reach of the Swan River, soitte twelve miles 
from its mouth, and ita founders in 1829 had a wonderfol eye for the preservation of the natural beauty of 
the distnct. At the badi of the city are the Darling Ranges and a great national park and bird sanctuary. 
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Thr %ast numb* n of sheep on the Au*ftralian continent ha\c been ot jncstimabk \alut to th*. peoples 
of Turope and Asia in the years lollowing the war The a>eraRe i\ool clip tath >tar rxcuds i thousincl 
million lb , and each shetp produces, on an average, rather mort than 9 lb Hero N\t havt a t\pical seen*, 
on an Australian station \Mth the shtep penned near tht shtanng shid waiting to he shorn 
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Photos Austrtdtan Anvf and Infortnatton Bureau 
CattK raising is anothir great Australian industrs Here are seen two Australian axemen in the coach- 
and our photograph shows a herd of cows against wood forests of New South Wales They art mounted 

th* background of Mount Kosciusko, New South on boards, felling the trte for timber which will 

Wales. be made into plywood. 



IN THb BLUE MOUNTAINS 



4 i\/t il in \e i mi hil f r tin u Duteau 


\ s[)u 1 ( »f t lit. tiiv\ ( 1 1 iij^ THOU n 1 u n < 1 1 Kin*v\ 11 t lu t »n 1 1 ni\ i Iiim K i ii^^c the I Win. \I )unl j iiis j u 

\t H South W ah s mil iliuosl ]) ii illi 1 i\ ilh l Ik e o isi I hi jm iKs w 1ik h i\ i i i^i il o it ^ 

uit III pints. ()\ I. il h ( m ]1\ 1)1 us ion st iiilntn 1 )U_, 1 liou^^lil t i bi in 1 1 ip issibli bumr 

\stlK SUM p]a\ on tins nif^M d ‘laiulsttjru ^Tl^sUK uJiole stciii is tiansiur nu tl into a uoinitrl ind (>f 
lij^ht ind hint rnist horn nhuh llit Tins* tiNsitsinmo tin PIitt' ^fou^tlms 
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AUSTRALIA-SOME PLACES AND 



Hcrt arc tlie St.iti *5 of the great island continent v^ith some of their towns, < and pioducts 
iitar in miriil though that tht industries and a< livitics rt'^resented are probably not the only ones 
in the particular stair concerned Western Xiistialia (above) is sometimes ( ailed th^ loneliest Slate 
be cause it is separated fiom its k Hows by the desc ri and the (ireat Australian Hight The oil sn mbol 
just below the North Wcsl C ape indicates the position of one of the largest potential oilliclds in the 
world win 11 dt\elopment work has now btgnn Notice too, that this State plays an impoitant 
part in th< (^uiiled lYojcetiles, oi Rocket, Range where tests of this new type of propellant and 

weapon aie being made 
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PRODUCTS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 



'vp ijU\ Jrau n J r thi^ Jt- ^rk 


liVcn busur is the c<istcrn pari of the Comnioiiwealtli whtie wc sec tlit Northern reiritor\ and tfie 
Slates ol (,)iutnsldijd New South Wale s \utoria lasinaiiia and ^outh Australia What a ra 11^,1 
of industry is coven d — from the pt -irl shell of the Torres Strait and c votu fruits ol tiopic il CJiiet ns 
land to the iron and slitl of Newcastle in New South Walts, and tin wiins and >^licat of bouth 


Australia 1 Htsides her tiopieal fruits, (Jiiccnsland has rich ji»rain lands vnd mining in. as \t\N 
South Wales has its mines, too, but here think of sheep which are mostly west of the (i tat 
*Divi<ling Range and m the b«asin of the Darling Murray ri\ers Victoiia is an cquallj eers^tile 
State, while Tasmania is noUd foi its apples and htis abundant h>tlro ilei tiie powir 
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ir ili.i uifl (Inllin^ h is now \>i wjun 01 
little less ini[)Oi taiK I in these (ici\s o| 
inttnsi\< T(si\i(li iiite) .ilonne en<ij^\ 
Is tin neent eiis(.(>\ej\ thjt \iistTali.i 
Ins 1 ) 1 ^ epi. entitles e'J uranuini and 
thoiiuin n \v 1 11 as otlu i lau nu t els 

Australian Territories 

Noith of Cape York, across the 
lories Sliait, lies New Guinea, wluu 
thtje aiL still Luge tracts of iinevploicd 
teiiitoiy About half of this isl nid is 
iiov\ adininistend by tlie Australian 
go\e iniiKiit and it is due. to Austialian 
tnliipiise that such goldtiekls as Fdie 
and Biilolo wne opened up 


ILipua, the south-easte in pari of the 
vast island of New (lUinea may one day 
be an cnoirnously rich territory There 
is mineral wealth , rich soil and good rain- 
fall, many varieties of useful timber, and 
a pearl-fishing industry winch is capable 
of dtvdopmcnt Ihe Papuans the in- 
stives are a primitive people who once 
oppose‘d the white man’s ptne t rat ion of 
then land with be>w and aiiow, stone 
club and spear Mariv ed then villigcs 
are oiginiscd on i (ominuinl basis, the 
men living aput fiom the women and 
(hildien in then own houses 

Hue the old be lu fs pe isi^t Lvei^ 
Papuan village lias its witch de)ctoi, 
W Ik) ilont pe)we i till 
enough to diive away 
e vil spn its with chaiins 
and offe lings 

Besides Papii i and 
New (lUinea Aiisti ilia 
has abeiiit h df ot the 
gieat Antaietic e on- 
tincnt with which wc at 
oiKo link luhiitUiKsas 
Scott, Sh 1 c k 1 e t on 
Mawson, and \A ilkins 
Inthesede sokite le^gions, 
leseaith stations au 
maintained by the Aus 
tiahan goveiniiient and 
one day pciliaps, a way 
willbe de vised toextiact 
the (oal and plutonium 
which are known to 
e \ ist bene a 1 h t he le e and 
snow k 01 the present, 

uivcstigationeif the sen - 
gjons lie s in the hands of 
the AiistialUMi Antarctic 
l^e search Lxpedi- 
tion which, in 1948, set 
up on louiely Heard 
Island the first perma- 
nent lesearch outpost 
This outpost lb one of 
be vei al sot up for 
bcie ntific investigation 
and me teorological 
pui poses Its lirst staff 
numbeied only twelve 
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A MAN’S JOB 

I)ts]>jU tilt pibsiii of tilt >t'ir tins \t,liri!i sltKkmii iidts 
IS pioiullv iiHl ii(tll\ Is <\ti ills IS a haul Iml htaltlu 1 ft in 
tlu it \iistiilian oulil(K)is iiid tht job ht dots is not oju for 
i \vt iklms Vnstidim stockriitn do not iisi lassoi s lluii 

vu)ik with ti ( htrds is rlom witli th>w,s ind Imrsi s 


WILD LIFE IN AUSTRALIA 



FIFRCER THAN THEY lOOK 

I li< t I iM t I I III »l HMiiiK III Smlli I mi \( w /< li ii I iiul it t iHi 1 K i < > ii tin 
h II It w 1 1 If t t Iv 1 1 , in 1 »t< n I ill I lu 11 ) I In ii | Inin i is i i i i\ i I 11 »li 1 1 i ii i nd 

ill! IK n II i(liti\(s »j ill \ I 11 ill in ) II 1 • I 


A BlJl'i twMity after tlio 

l^rst l^lut ' uiukr C ai)tain 
L IMiillip li«i(l ariiv^td at Now 
South \\al(s, a joiiiif^ |)<i(hlind< r 
leaditd tin Blu(' Mountains and dis- 
covored a stian^o fuiry litllr annual 
about two fort tall, with grey brown 
fill, a snub noso, jKuked bushy oars, 
and no tail winch tlio aboiiginos called 
the ciillaiitne. lo day the cullautne 
knovMi as th(‘ koala In ai (although it 
IS not strictly a boar), and is loved the 
w^oild ovei for who could lielp loving 
those gentle, cuddle some little lellow^s ' 

Koalas and Kangaroos 

1 he koala is the I eddy Bear come to 
hie He is one of tlic most popiilai 
little animals of the Commonwealth of 
Australia wheie he is protected by law 
to aveit the danger of extinction. In 
the past, millions of koalas have been 
shot for their pelts, and for what the 
hunters called sport,'" but now they 
aie cared for in special nature reserves, 
for Australians feci that their beauti- 
ful continent w^ould not be Australia 
witlioiit koalas to climli thi tuis 

The koala is only one of the Austialian 


annuals winch havi bieouK ( \tinct, or 
j)ossibIy n( vi r i \isted, ( Ise whei e I hi 
most waddy-known Austialian diniual 
IS, of course , the kangaioo, of which 
till re are about M\ty diffiTcnt types. 
Kangaie'ios aie very tiny whim they are 
born and live for a time in their motlier’s 
pond) Ihit whin Inlh ^\n\\u sduk ot 
llu m n< w nh -'i\ hill ill nid i in hop 
along on then hind legs at lorty miles 
an hoiii , leap thirty fee t, and jump nine 
feet Some kangaioos even climb tires. 

llie oj)posum, which the Australians 
called the “ possum," nests m the tiers, 
sli epmg by day and coming out at 
night The rmg-tailed possum has a 
tail 1 1 IDS long halt lon^ ,ig nn <i^ lu 
is hmiHlf and this i omi s m hands 
whin he wants to h.ing fiom tlu tins 
111 Anstialia too \ou can so tin 
tToaima h/aid whuh is the larw.i st ot 
the 200 kinds of \ustralian li/aid^ 
The (loanna is somi tmu s s( \ cii t< d 
long and li\rs on i ggs whuli hi steals 
from buds’ nists and on tlu buds 
themsdvis if he can ealeh them Its 
name conus fiom Iguana but it i> not 
i(all\ a nil label of that lamil\ Imt to 
the Monitoi li/aids 
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Australia also has wild dogs, called 
Dingoes, which raid the sheep runs at 
night and do a lot of damage. Another 
savage animal is the Tasmanian Devil, 
named after the only State where it is 
found. It lives like a badger in a 
burrow and hunts by night. 

But the strangest of Australian 
animals is the platypus, which is 
thought to be one of the most ancient 
species of animal still alive. The 
platypus has a soft furry body, the 
thumb-shaped tail of a beaver, webbed 
feet and a rubbery duck’s bill. It 
lays eggs, provides milk for its young, 



A u<ilrahtin JVm'X and Infi^niation Bureau. 

CURIOUS GRASS TREES 
Only in Australia will you find these Black- 
boys, or grass trees, which are between 
(> and S feet high. Tlieir whitish flowers 
grow on a long stalk or upright spike which 
increases the height of the trees, sometimes to 
as much as 12 or 13 feet. 


lives in a burrow, and finds its food in 
the water. 

Australian Birds 

The most famous of Australian birds 
is the Kookaburra, or Laughing Jack- 
ass, whose derisive call seems to mock 
everyone who hears it. The Kooka- 
burra's head is almost as big as his 
body which has a downy grey waistcoat, 
brown feathers, and wings speckled 
with pale blue. He is a brave little bird 
and will seize a snake in his strong 
beak, fly up to the tree tops and drop 
the snake on the ground, doing this 
again and again until the snake is dead. 

The Lyre Bird gets his name from 
the unusual shape of his tail. He is 
about the size of a chicken and is a fine 
singer and mimic. He can imitate, not 
only forest sounds, but any noises that he 
hears, and will practise new imitations 
for hours until he has them perfected. 

The largest and stateliest of Aus- 
tralian birds is the Emu which is about 
seven feet high and has brownisli black 
plumage, small wings, and a very short 
tail. The emu cannot fly, but it does 
svyim and it can run almost as fast as a 
kangaroo can hop. Young emus, with 
their vivid black and white striped 
feathers, come from dark green eggs 
hatched out not by their mother, but 
by the male emu. 

There are other interesting birds — 
the Bell Bird, whose silver-voiced call 
gives him his name, and the Whipbird 
which whistles and then makes a noise 
like the crack of a whip, the Bower Bird 
which likes brightly-coloured things, 
and the Scrub Turkey. More common 
is the black-and-white magpie, whose 
song is a delight to hear. And, if we 
have not already found wild life in 
Australia sufficiently interesting and 
unusual, there are in Australiin waters 
several kinds of really remarkable fish. 

Unusual Fish 

Australia's unusual fish include the 
Lung Fish, which sticks its head out of 
the water every so often to snatch a 


IN AUSTRALIAN WOODLANDS 
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This odd-looking fellow i«» the CU9CU9 About the About 2 feet in length, the Wombat carries its 

size of a cat, it is known for its offensive young in its ponrh like the k ingaroo Its long, 

smtU Noti( e its ciirlerl tail coarse coat is buff to almost black in rc lour 



Cop) rt(,bt 

This IS the sitm bower bird which likes to 
decorate its bowti with blue, and >tlIow 
objectb su^ h as shells. It dislikes an> thing red 
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liisumnu 1 limi the buKinj, trunk t f this unique 
\ustrilian Bottle Iici mi> ctmlain as miu li is 
ci^ht\ gallons of stored waters 
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breath of an the Sucktr Fish \\hich 
moves aiounrl by attachiiifr itself to 
oth( I s(a cuaturt s such as tnrtle s the 
Angler 1 ish v^lio cate he s his food with a 
rod, line, tind bait dangling fioni liis 
mouth and the Archer Tush which 
knocks the small insects that aie its 
food fiorn ovcihaiiging nvti brandies 
by spitting at the in 

Australian forests arc redole ul with 
the distinctive smell of gum trees,"' 
or eucalyptus, of which there arc nt ally 
four hundred type's Ihrse trees pro- 
vide little shade bc'caiise their leaves 
hang perpendicularly and not vertically 
One of the most unusual trees is the 
Bottle Tree which gets its name from 
the bulging shape of its trunk m v\hich 
it stores, during the summer, as much 
as eighty gallons of water. 

Australia’s National Tlower 

The Acacia is the most famous of 
Australian tiee families, and to it 


belongs the Wnttli flower (krowii to 
us IS miniosi) wliuh is tin national 
(inhhm of Au^traln Wattks aie a 
ehstiiutne hatuit of my i\udialian 
landseapi and may be low -growing 
shrubs OT tins eighty Im t lugli lh(y 
grow in tlic bush ,ind in I In (lcs( rt, and 
in sonu paits of tin contiiu nt form 
dense fonsts Ilnir fo]iag( inns from 
soft guys and silvds to jiale and dark 
greens and tlu ir llowcis white, gold, 
or det'p orange cluster like the bustles 
of a tiny shaving brush WatUc Day, 
wlien thesi' flowers are sedd foi charity 
in the towns and cities of the fommon- 
wealth IS an Australian institution 
1 he Wattle is one of the 7,Soo kinds 
of wild flowers found in Australia 
When spring comes, the bu$h is alive 
with brilliant blossom - wattles, scarl('t 
Bottle B.ushe's, green Bird Flowers, the 
crimson Waratahs wuth their vivid 
green leaves, scarlet Christmas Bells, 
Desfit Peas, and blue 1 illy Pillys 




I ht I! i,h i n n I i r f r \ e f /r in f 

A MAOKI WAK DANC^ 

I ifsfnt cl IV M Kills arc c^tscvruioi from the on^inil inhabitants of \t w /nlind th fur^CTnii 
\N 11 111 < n iti\. V nil i In tin r wIk ri C iptain (. o k fii ■►I siilc I r uii I thr i^hn 1 I o dav tl < r 
iR >\ 1 1 j ) > )u M i >1 1‘, III lliL l)oiuiiii>n \ oil St o s(imc >f tli ni ibovt in ti 1 1 t ion il kill like 

(.t)sturn< .^iviii^ ui exliilnlion li ika or \n ii Unti 

NtW ZEALAND 


T HI'. Dominion of New ZcaLuid is 
ofttn calif d "tin Britain of the 
South, not only because it is the 
home of more tliin d million and t half 
people of Ihitish I uc, but also because 
like the liiitish Isles, N( \\ Zcalind 
consists of an island gioup on the edf^e 
of a gieat ocean, and largely in the 
west “Wind belt 

Farl) Explorers 

Hut New Zealand is not exaUly at 
the opposite point of the globe to 
Hut am, as we can easily discover if we 
look at the latitudes within which it 
lic's Noith Island is in similar latitudes 
to those of middle and Southern Spam, 
and South (or Middle) Island is in 
latitude's coi responding to those of 
Nottheun Spam and Southern France 
Ihis is important berause it largely 
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explains why the climate of New 
Zeilaiid IS on the whole, w inner and 
^unniei th in oms 

Agnn Biitam is on the eastern side 
of the gie.it ocean but New Zealand 
is on tlie weslfin side of the Picific, 
uid is 1,200 mile^s 01 so fioni the 
neaiest continent, instead of being only 
about 21, as is tlie case with Hiitaiii 
and Europe 

lasman, who hid charted much of 
the southcin shores of Austi ilia, dis- 
covered and mapjied a srn ill part of 
the great northern peinnsuli of North 
Island about the middle of the sc\en“ 
leemth century and ga\e New Zealand 
her name One hundred and thirty 
seven years later Captain Cook sighted 
the eastern shoies of New Zealand and 
conjectured tliat it must b<‘ part of 
the gieat sc^uthern continent which the 
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geographers of his day believed to 
exist. He sailed north round the cape 
which Tasman had named after the 
daughter of Anthony van Diemen, 
Governor of the Dutch East Indies, 
and then voyaged south along the 
western coast of North Island until 
he found a wide passage leading east 
again. This was Cook Strait. 

Cook and the Maoris 

So the land he had seen was a 
large island, and not part of a great 
southern continent, for he had sailed 
round it. Cook then circumnavigated 
South Island (1770) and passed on to 
explore the eastern shores of Australia. 
But he had learned enough about New 
Zealand to astonish people at home 
with his descriptions of the native 
people, the plants and the cieatures of 
the new islands far away on the other 
side of the world. 

He found the islands inhabited by 
tl fierce and warlike Maoris, who 


lived in “ pahs ” or villages surrounded 
by high, strong palisades. “ They are 
a strong, rawboned, well-made, active 
people rather above the common size," 
he wrote in his journal ; " they are of 
a dark brown colour with strong white 
teeth. Both men and women paint 
their faces and bodies with red ochre 
mixed with fish oil. They wear orna- 
ments of stone, bone and spills at their 
ears, and about their necks, and the 
men generally wear long white feathers 
stuck upright in their hair.” 

To-day over 100,000 of the Maoris 
still live in New 2 k;aland, principally 
in North Island. They have their 
own land, their own schools, and their 
ovm representatives in the Dominum 
Parliament. Many are wealthy, pro- 
gressive and influential citizens of the 
British Commonwealth. 

A Treaty with the Chiefs 

Captain Cook actually annexed New 
Zealand, but the British government 



The lixfih C(mm\<isujt%er fvt N ew Zealand. 

THE « HONC.I ” A MAORI GRCFTING 


Wlieii Maori fnendb meet they may ppiform iht “ Hongi," pressing their noses together and 
murmuring sounds of pleasure at the meeting. Hie Maoris descended from people of tlie 
Polynesian islands who vo>aged to New Zealand in sea-gojng canoes some tentunes ago Their 
modern descendants aie Christians and a happy and contenttd people. 


MAORI GAMES AND DANCES 



lhes(‘ Maoii children at the Native School, Whakarewarewa, are playing a hand game C ulturcd 
and ^ hai mi rig the Maoi is have a splendid soldiering record. They have their own representatives 
in tlie Dominion parliament and some of them have become important and aliluent Dominion 

citizens 



1 he L r for \ rv Zealand 


These Maol 1 women are p( r foj m mg tlu lonianta poi ’ danct tlu dam t tilNtlu stc»i\ of the 
voyage Irom PQl>nesia to New A aland btarting with the l.innclung ol a long tanoc it goes on 
to show in actions the buffeting of the canoe in a storm how the « anoe v\as saved from vsretk. 
«ind the eventual landing on the btach of a new coiintrv 
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MIIKE riAK, MILIOKO SOUND 

It IS (Ms\' lo how this biMUtiliil pi .lie, OMM'lookm^; MiHonl boiiixl, col iis iijiiu* 1 1 i '^(‘s slwt'i 
fi(jm the iriltn w.itci". to ,1 he mlu of h'ct The Souiwl ilsojf, fo-jitf* ii imU's lone, .md 

1,000 Itet dorp III sc)itu‘ [d.ire.-», is .in old C'laeiei bed Aiouiid il‘- shon's is soiin* ol most 

beaiildiil sienery m N«*\v Zealand. 


of his time had no interest in his 
discovery. Other exploreis and 
navigators, French, Spanish. Russian 
and Ametican, came if) New Zealand ; 
and whaling ships, and merchantmen 
after flax and limber, bedore Samuel 
Marsd(‘n and a group of English 
missionaiics landed, in iSr.|, to spread 
peace and Christianity among the 
tierce Maoris. It was not until i8^o 
that Captain Hobson was sent to annex 
the country lo the British Empire* a 
move made to forestall a French 
colonising company which planned to 
take possession of New Zealand. 
Captain Hobson landed in the Bay of 
Islands and made the I'reatj^ of 
Waitangi with the native chiefs who 
accepted British sovereignty in return 
for the guarantee of their rights and 
lands. The first British settlers, a 
shipload sent by Wakefield’s New 
Zealand Company, arrived almost as 
.soon as Hobson did. 


New Zt‘aland was gi;uib‘d self- 
goveirmuuit m 1S53 and four yeciis 
later luul its own paihameiitary svsteni 
with Aiu'kland as tlie si^at of goveni- 
meiit (W<‘)lington did not beeome I he 
capital until 1864). For many yi'ars 
thi'iv W(‘re bittiu* eoriflicts betwefui the 
settlers and the Maoris who fought 
fiercely undiT' such leaders as Rewi and 
Te Kooti. By 1871, both sides had 
become wTary of the struggle. The 
Maoris were exhausted and virtually 
defeated. Ihc colonists wanted 
nothing more than peace in which to 
develop their country. Mpeh progress 
had already been made. Sheep farm- 
ing was spreading acro$s the rich 
natural pastures of the country, and in 
North Island cleared forest land was 
being planted with English grasses. 
In SouHi Island grain crops were almost 
as important as sheep rearing, (iold, 
too, was di.scovercd in Auckland pro- 
vince and in the south and west of 
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South Island, and New Zealand went 
through hectic gold-rush times. But 
her tnie wealth lay not in mineral 
deposits, but in the fields and pastures 
of her farms. All that is New Zealand 
to-day has come about through the 
industry of her farmers and the world 
markets which their meat, wool, cheese, 
and butter command. 

New Zealand remained a colony 
until 1907, when the young and ener- 
getic country achieved Dominion 
status. Modern New Zealand is an 
independent and self-governing country 
of the British Commonwealth, built 
from mountain and forest and rai.sed 
to prosperity through the skill of her 
sheep and dairy farmers. But though 
their achievements entitle New Zea- 
landers to a just national pride, they 
have not forgotten the island group on 
the other side of the world whence 
their pioneer ancestors came. The 
New ^alanders are among the most 


" intensely and patriotically Briti.sh ” 
peoples in the Commonwealth of 
Nations, loyal members of a great 
family whose welfare is ever dear in 
their hearts. 

Splendid Mountain Scenery 

New Zealand is a very beautiful 
country, and much of its fine scenery 
is mountainous. South Island has 
the great mountain backbone of the 
Southern Alps, whose highest peak. 
Mount Cook, rises to an altitude of over 
12,000 feet. The Maori name for it is 
Aorangi, the “ Cloud Piercer/' This 
mountain backbone, which lies nearer 
the west coast than the east, is difficult 
to cross, but a railway links up the 
prosperoas cities of the east coast with 
those of the west. There is a road by 
way of Arthur's Pass whose general 
direction is followed by the railway 
which goes through the Otira Gorge in 
a series of cuttings and tunnels, linking 
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STEAMING MUD FLATS OF WAlOTAPU 

Rotorua, North Island, and the surrounding district form one of the great shovl^-places and 
health centres of New Zealand. The amazing geysers, the spas and sanatoria, the interesting 
Maf)ri life, draw visitors from all parts of the world. This picture shows one of the many weiril 
lorms which thermal activity takes in this natural wonderland. 


A GEYSER IN ACTION 



i he Hxgh Commissumef for 2eala»ui. 

This picture ^ivcs you a " close-up " view of the larj^Cbt and most famous of the ge>scrs of 
Whakarewarewa Valley. The great column of scalding water t hat you see has been thrown up by 
the geyser called Pohutu. (^n rare occasions, these geysers burst forth, Ihrowing their scalding 
water anything up to 1,500 feet in the air and sp«'wing forth black mud aiul stones ; but f<»r the 
most part, they are safe enough, if treated with respect, and in the verv heart of this arna/ing 
region the Maoris have built villages, often on the very edge of steaming crevices or boiling pools. 
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A AiUO VOLCANO IN WAIKAM I >AI1EY 


ik j (1' I \ ill \ N rill TsI 111 i I'll! '^llovv \ )ii m iil\ (.\i r\ kjiul c f tin nn il i li\ itv 1 i 
v^luh Nivv /( il ind s K«jtoiu \ distii I i woild f iinous Jiululin 1 ) iJiii ^piiii i\s is 
liiin tr 1 s Mow liok s in<l mud vok uuks Htn wluit tiic ^rouii 1 ]iii\ r him lUi \oii \ )u 
sto]) to inuvcl Ti itiJit IS it liu most viohiit nud hit most woiuhrful 


up Chiistcliiiich on llu ^ ast with 
llokitik i (iKvnnoutli and Wtstpoit 
on the wt 

llu SontlRin Alp's .lu well naintd 
foi Ihtij tovvtnng snow p^<iks, (ktp 
valleys, huge glarnis, and daik foMsIs 
aic veiy like those of the Swiss Alps , 
and tvirv ><ai those who lovt' the 
rnountciins or seek the iisk .ind thiill of 
ha/arelous climbing, go theie for htfli- 
days, just as people flock to Switzei- 
land lh( finest gLicier is the great 
Tasman glacier, which challenges (om- 
paiisoTi with any other m the woild 

New Zealand's Fjords 

In the south-west the mountains 
(oine steeply to the sea much as they 
do m Norway , anel, as m Norway, the 
coast has unde i gone glacial action there 
in past ages, allowing the sea to invade 
the long ele(p-cut valleys anel turn 
them into tortuous and narrow inlets 


hk( the Noiwtgiiin fjoids slttp 
willed ])iof()Uiid and shll llu 
lx st known of tli( s( New Zealand 
Ijeiids 1- Miltoid Sound Some of 
them have the tmigiic like e nels of 
great glaeieis within Goe) feet of the 
sea, and jet with giaceful tiee feins 
spn ading their rniling fronds within 
sight of tlu glacier ice* a sight tei be* 
se^en ne^where else m the^ woilel 

Natural Grass-lands 

I he Southein Alps he across tlic 
tiack ol the prevalent wcsteily winds, 
so tliat the western side of South 
IsJaiiel has very much moie lam than 
the long slopes and the coastal plains 
on the eastern side p'ortests clothe 
the welter wesle in slopes, blit the dnei 
eastern plains are natuial ^ass-lands, 
ideal foi shecp-reaiing Ihcsc are the 
famous Cdnteibuiy plains, whose name 
IS asseiciatcel all the woild over with 



Photo: High Comtnisnomr Jar Neto Zealand 


The Rotorua district in the North Island of New Zealand is world-famed for its hot springs and geysers. 
There are, too, volcanoes, one of which, the snow-capped Mount Ruapehu, is 9,175 ft. high and has at its 
summit a crater lake of w^arm water which boils and is heaved into the air and splashes the surrounding 
ice cliffs. In the photograph above, the climber is resting on a rocky prominence on the slopes of Mount 
Ruapehu, gazing across the valley to the summit of another volcano, Mount Nguaiuaihoe w hich is in eruption. 
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FROM VOLCANOES TO THE SOUTHERN ALPS 
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Photo h N A 

It 18 mainly in the North Island that volcanoes are found In the South Island thirt are hot springs, and 
by M ay of contrast, glaciers and Alpine lakes Our photograph shows the cone of Mount F gmont, an cxtinc 
voli^no in North Island, standing in isolated grandeur above the waters of Lake Mangamhot ind fhi wooded 

slopes of lesser hills 
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Pkofa* SSA 

in the South Island of New Zealand there is a district which will bcpr favourable compansofi with SwiWrl^d, 
for those who are enthusiasts for snow sports. Ski-mg on superb snowfielda. skating and mountain climbing, 
are all to be found as well aa splendid holiday accommodation Our photograph givet a beautiful view 
of Mounts Sefton and Cook tn New Zealand's Southern Alps 




CAPITAL OF A DOMINION 



Pholo: B.N.A. 


Wellington in North Island is the capital of the Dominion of Neu Zealand and stands on Cook Strait. It was 
founded in 1840 by pioneer settlers under an emigration scheme and has grown steadily m size and importance. 
As the photograph shows it is built in terraces on the hillside running down to the Bay. The picture gives 
a general view of the capital, taken from the bluff over Oriental Bay. 



Fhpto: E.N.A, Fhfito: b\N.A. 


New Zealand is rich in natural beauty as this photo- Here is a cmnpaniori picture, taken in North Island, 
graph shows. It it of the magnificent Bowen Falls In this we have a view of the Wanganui River imd 

w'hich from a height of 540 ft. tumble Into Milford a Maori and his wife are in t^ir canoe paddling 

Sound, South Island. themselves hack to their riverside home. 





MAOUS ralSBlVE THEIR OWK CUSTOMS 
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\<J^ B i BaiaM iiw«a'’'i»^^ - - phaia ES.A. 

hr IS t882 the 1 20C-I<in ship 

thr f-l^ed m.o . ,rc.t industry. 

Zi^i ..’.^c of l‘i n«r Te m North Island. 


NCAURllHOE BELCHING MOLTEN ROCK 



Normally tlie 7.515-feet high cone of Ngauruhoe only gives lorth a thin wisp of steam, but from 
time to time it stirs itself into full activity and belches forth smoke and molten rock The two 
brothers of this formidable peak. Tonganro and Ruapehu, are no longer active and it is possible 
that they have become extmct — though none can say as much with certainty 



Thf Hit,k Vrtr ZfatanJ 

The cave here shown is to be seen at Waitomo, between Rotorua and the western coast Ihe 
visitor IS taken by his guide through an insignilicant opening m the mnnntam side and then 
passes from cavern to cavern, eai h with wonderful stalactites hanging from the roofs and strange 
limestone formations. The cave depicted is picturesquely called Ihe Bride’s Jewels " 
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the hnest New 2 ^aland lamb and 
mutton. Much dairy-farming is carried 
on there, too, especially in the moistei 
parts ; but the real dairy country of 
South Island is the rich pasture land 
all down its eastern side. 

North Island 

North Island is very different in 
structure from South Island. The 
mountain backbone in North Island is 
nearer the east coast ; it is broken into 
several ranges which nowhere exceed 
7,000 feet. To the west of it lies one 
of the most remarkable volcanic regions 
in the world. It is a great volcanic 
plateau, pitted with ge5reers, mud 
volcanoes, and hot springs, with Lake 


laupo in its midst, from which issues 
the Waikato River to lun many miles 
north to the sea. Lake Taupo covers 
an area of 250 squaie miles, and is fed 
by thirty rivers. 

Above the plateau three great vol- 
canoes raise their triple cones ; Ngauru- 
hoe, mightiest of all, is still active, but 
his brothers, Ruapehu and Tongariro, 
were thought to be quiescent or extinct 
until 1945 when Mt. Ruapehu erupted. 
As lor Tongariro — who can say ? 

There is certainly no telling when .such 
sleepers may waken into life 

Hot Springs and Geysers 

This thermal region of North 

Island is visited by thousands ot 
people every yeai ; hne 

hotels have been built foi 
their accommodation, and 
Maoii guides make good 

money during the touiist 
season. Rotorua is the 
principal centre. There you 
can see great jets of boiling 
water spouting into the air, 
driven by giant forces that 
lie beneath the ground, and 
can watch the mud pools 
seethe and bubble and swirl 
like the dark contents of 
a witch's cauldron. 
The sulphur springs of 
Rotorua fill the marble 
baths of a wonderful sana- 
torium built there to give 
new life and vigour to those 
who come from afar to seek 
health. 

You can smell sulphur 
in the air as you approach 
Rotorua, but this is not 
nearly as astoni|hing as the 
sights you see . From green 
valleys and hills rise 
mysterious pu£& of steam, 
and by the very roadside are 
mud-holes that seethe and 
bubble like boiling pori idge, 
and hot lakes of yellow, or 
blue, or green or pink. 





7 he High Cotnntisstowr for NfU> Zealand 

A DINNER COOKED IN NATURAL HOT WATER 


So hot IS the earth in the neighbourhood of Rotorua that 
tlie Maori women can actually stew meat and cook then 
dinners in a " stewpan " provided by Nature Fireless 
( ookers and warm baths, not to mention the laundry 
aHdirs are simple matters when one lives in such an area 


ACROSS COOK STRAIT 



iT* L# . j.iS "■ 

( tfift>nisswnt‘r far Sew Zeiilund 


Some of the finest scenery in New Zealand ib along tlie fjordland stretch of the west ctiast of 
South Island, particularly around Milford Sound The picture shows us IVmbroke Peak and 
The Lion, impressive heights which proudly rear their heads from verdant lakeland beauty-spots 
that are a paradise for those who love the beauties of nature. 
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In the valley of 'I'lkilerc, ten miles 
from Rotorua, “ the earth is hot 
beneath your feet, the country gapes 
with steaming cracks, and if a cane is 
thrust a few inches into the soil a jet 
of steam or a spout of boiling water 
reminds you that, just beneath, the 
very bowels of the earth are seething 
towards the surface.” 

Geyser Valley 

Go to Wairakei and see the marvels 
of the Geyser Valley, where goyseis 
with strange names, like the Champagne 
Cauldron, the Dragon’s Mouth, the 
Prince of Wales’s Feathers and the 
Donkey Engine, throb and boil and 
spout doft in giant columns of boiling 
water, only to gurgle and hiss back 
again into their craters. You can set 
your watch by some of them, they are 
so regular. Tire Paddle ^leel per- 
forms with unfailing regularity every 
ti n minutes ; the Twins every four 
minutes and a half. Te Rekc Reke 
takes rather longer to make up 
his mind ; he spouts once every 4J 
hours. 

Tarawera is a mountain of grim 
memories ; its appalling eruption in 
1886 altered the whole countryside and 
spread ruin and death for many miles 
around. Large areas of fertile land 
and numerous happy villages were 
destroyed, and the famous Pink and 
White terraces of Rotomahana were 
utterly wiped out. 

Maori Villages 

The giant geyser of Waimangu, the 
greatest in the world, burst forth near 
this spot, spouting its 1,500-feet column 
of scalding water, black mud and stones 
from a quiet pool which no one had 
dreamed capable of such astonishing 
activity, but it has not been in action 
since 1917. 

It is difficult to imagine human 
settlement in country like this, yet the 
Maoris have built some of their villages 
in the very midst of it. Not far from 
Rotorua is the old Maori village of 


Wliakarcwarcwa, with houses perched 
like match-boxes often at the very edge 
of boiling springs and fumaroles (steam 
holes). The Maoris regard these terri- 
fying things as advantages, and make 
use of them as " fireless cookers ” and 
" free hot baths.” Over a fumarole 
they place a small box with its bottom 
of laths, and in it they put food wrapped 
in green leaves to be cooked. Washing 
day presents no problems ; it is done 
out of doors in the grim wash-tubs 
which Nature has provided, and there 
is never a queue for the bath, no 
matter how big the family. 

In this thermal region the Maoris not 
only act as guides, but, attired in the 
native dress, often perform some of 
their ancient dances and sing the old, 
old songs that have come down to the 
present from the far-distant past when 
the Maoris came in their long canoes 
from over the sea to the ” Long Wliitc 
Cloud,” whicii to-day we know as New 
Zealand. 

Maori Dances 

This ancient Maori tradition is told 
in action and in song in the dances 
performed by the women. The launch 
of the long canoe, its swaying rhythm, 
its buffeting in storm, its overthrow and 
quick righting again, and its landing 
on the beach are shown in rhythmic 
pantomime. The paddle-stroke is 
heard in the foi dance in the flick of 
two balls tied with flaxen cord and 
wielded by the dancers, and the swish 
of the water is suggested by the 
rustling skirts of stiff flaxen fibres 

More vigorous still is the htka or war 
dance performed by the men* each clad 
in a kind of kilt of strippe4 flax, and 
brandishing his tmhaUwhaH or long- 
handled fighting axe. ' 

But Maori boys and girls v8io have of 
course been to school, and ha^e become 
as interested in “ going to the pictures ” 
and dancing as any other yoimg modern 
folk, are not very intrigued by the old 
tales and songs and dances, which may 
quite possibly soon die out. 
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People who visit the 
thermal regions of North 
Island usually find time to 
inspect the famous caves of 
Waitomo, between Rotorua 
and the western coast. 

Through an insignificant 
opening in the mountain 
side, the visitor passes 
through cavern after cavern 
with wonderful stalactites 
pendent from their roofs, 
and with strange limestone 
formations that resemble 
fantastic turrets, or cathe- 
dral aisles, or perhaps fine 
shawls marvellously carven 
in old ivory. 

The Glow-worm Cave 

Piesrtintly he is led steeply 
down to the brink of a 
subterranean river whose 
waters gleam blackly in the 
gloom. There he steps into 
a boat and pushes oft into 
the darkness — a little appre- 
hensive and perhaps afraid, 
until his eyes become 
accustomed to the place 
and he sees above him a 
myriad of tiny stars of blue 
and green and opalescent 
sheen twinkling from the 
roof, flickering, fading and 
again as if alive. 

And they certainly are alive, for 
the guide tells how multitudes of 
curious glow-worms have made their 
home in the roof of this strange cavern, 
turning it into an Aladdin’s Cave of 
jewelled splendour. No one who has 
ever seen it can forget the mysterious 
beauty of the Glow-worm Cave of 
Waitomo. 

Wild Life 

New Zealand has no truly wild 
animals, although she has animal 
colonists that have since run wild such 
as pigs, goats, and rabbits which are 
now pests to be shot, and hedgehogs 


and Australian ’possums. But New 
Zealand is very rich in bird life, and the 
kiwi shares with the fern-leaf the 
honour of being a national emblem. 
Kiwis are found only in New Zealand, 
and bear the name given them by the 
Maoris. The kiwi has no apparent 
wings, and though it does not fly, it 
can run very rapidly. It is about the 
size of a large chicken, and usually sleeps 
by day and feeds by night. 

Another strange and rare inhabitant 
of New Zealand is the tuatara, a harm- 
less lizard-like reptile whichhassurvived 
from ancient Umes and has a rudi- 
mentary third eye. Years ago. New 
Zealand had another remarkable sur- 
vival from the world’s earliest times — 



The High Commtsswner for New Zealand. 

POPLARS IN SOUTH ISLAND 


What could be more charming than this poplar-lined road at 
I^wrence, Central Otago, in New Zealand's South Island ? The 
Dominion has many fine trees, including siuh forest giants as 
the kauri and such lovely trees as the crimson flowTrcd 
pohutukawa or Christmas tree. 

twinkling 
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the moa, a huge bird about eleven 
feet tall, which can now only be seen 
as a specimen in New Zealand museums 

Much could be written of the trees, 
shrubs, and plants which make the 
Now Zealand countryside so beautiful 
In the sub-tropical land of Noith 
Auckland are forest giants such as the 
kauii, one of the finest timbei trees in 
the world Charactciistic of New 
Zealand is the tea-tree, whose white, 
pink or red blossoms can be seen 
<\ei\wheie and whose aromatic lerves 
weic used b\ the early settlers as a 
substitute foi tea 

The Christmas Tree 

Anothci beautiful Nlw Zealand tire 
IS tlie poluituk iw i or Christmas tree 


Not that it le^embles the small conifers 
we have m our homes and decorate at 
Chnstmas time. It is a spa.cious, 
friendly tree providing plenty of shade 
and bearing, in summer, crimson flowers 
In the mountain country, you will And 
the New Zealand buttercup, its centre 
gold in colour and its petals white oi 
yellow , here, also, can be seen the 
celmisia, or mountain daisy 

But it IS the fem which New Zealand 
has adopted as its national flowei 
Iheic arc fcins cvorywhcic in the open 
country, from the small vaiiotu s to thr 
graceful tiee ferns whose slender ti links 
may be anything fiom ten to foity 
fort high I he tue fern can be seen, 
not onl} in the count lyside, but in in iny 
New Zealand puks ind gardnis 



thfUtih* >n>ni i nt / t Sii Ziildnl 


A NIW /FAIAND lARMSIFAH 

Hu 1 \\( il ^00(1 1 ina in<l iftitn(ll> diniiU provide a good living foi Iht f iruidsof /<al ind 
€infl rnosl of Hk in ( an ifford a amifoi home with a car ar d a tele phom Ni u /f ilandcis are 
proud of thoir liomes ind having pl( nty of spn e in which to b iild do nrjt < rort row upon low ol 
tfirne hons^ s sik h as inav hosorniii Hiitain fhert au pit isiPt f irnisle ids like tin (mk shown 
in this pK ture but bungalows ir< the inoic usual form of r< sidr nc* 
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By permt^sum of the High Cfmmtssumer for \ew /ealarui 


ON A FARM IN NEW ZEALAND 

ZeaKind i3 a most important farming country, with first-class grass-lands and a soil that 
rcbpouds admirably to skilful tillage In the picture above we see a huge held which has been 
ploughed with the aid of the motor tractor It is now being ' disced," which means that the 
luriows made bv the plough arc in course of being levelled and pulverised with dis( harrows 
I his brings the blown earth into good tilth for seed sowing 


EW ZEALANDERS make the 
most of their fertile country and 
its genial climate both in their 
work and their play. They get their 
living mainly by using the opportunities 
offered them by the great stretches of 
natuial giasslands in both islands, 
where veiy large numbers both of sheep 
and cattle are reaicd, and by farming 
in the iich soil 

Produce of the Dairy Farms 

New Zealand's prosperity comes from 
farming and from processed farm pro- 
ducts. Wool, frozen meat, dairy 
produce, skins and hides are all exported 
from the Dominion which is the 
greatest exporter of butter, cheese, 
iamb and mutton in the world. In 
1949, butter and cheese alone were 
exported to the value of over 
£45,000,000. The total value of these 
pastoral products luns into millions 
and millions of pounds ; it is as gicat 
as New Zealand's population is small 
New Zealand butter, cheese and 
lamb are always in demand, because 


their high quality is maintained by a 
careful system of Government inspec- 
tion. Large freezing plants have been 
set up at many centres, especially at or 
near the meat-exporting ports of 
Lyttleton, Dimedin, and Invercargill 
in South Island, and Wellington, 
Auckland and Napier in North Island 
Co-operative dairies have done much 
to make dairy-farming successful, and 
at Hamilton, in the Waikato valley of 
North Island, one of the largest daily 
companies in the Biitish Common- 
wealth has its headquarters. 

Most dairy farms are small and 
average a herd of 50 milking cows 
each ; but mixed farms are larger, and 
along the East Coast there are sheep 
farms of 20,000 acres or more. 

Farming is the backbone of New 
Zealand's life, and it is therefore 
natural for the government Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to take an active 
interest in farmers' problems and in 
increasing the quantity and raising the 
quality of farm produce. Tlie Govern- 
ment, too, helps farmers thiough its 




7 hr Uxf’h ( omnn\wncr for A tit Zeal tfui 

BUTTER CHURNING IN A NEW ZEALAND DAIRY FACTORY 
New Zealand butter is among the finest in the world. Over 30 million pounds' worth of butter 
was exported by the Domimon in 1049. This picture shows one of the sixty to sixty-five box 
churns which the Dominion has devised to chum the cream into nch butter which, as the picture 


shows, comes from the chum 

Marketing department, and by loans 
and the control of land values. 

New Zealand’s farming industry is 
run on the most modem lines. It is 
mechanized, and much of its machinery 
IS driven by power from hydro-electric 
stations driven by the many mountain 
streams and waterfalls. Water is 
electrically pumped ; milking, process- 
ing and packing machines are elec- 
trically driven. Cream is extracted 
at the farms and taken to the butter 
factory for the district where it is 
processed by power operated machinery. 
Mechanization of the dairy industry 
and the use of modem refrigeration 
plant (in which New Zealand has led 
the world) have rightly been described 
as " milestones in the industrial 
history of New Zealand.” 

Coalfields and Water Power 

New Zealand has comparatively 
little heavy industry. But her miners 


slab form ready for cutting 

can supply all the coal she needs, and 
this comes mainly from the large 
coal-field on the north-western shores 
of South Island, where Westport and 
Greymotilh are the chief outlets. Good 
coal is also mined in the Waikato 
district of North Island. But New 
Zealand also has abundant " white 
coal ” in her water power which is 
harnessed at such hydro-electric 
stations as the one at Arapuni on the 
Waikato river, forty miles west of 
Rotoma in the geyser country. The 
Dominion has gold mines at Otago, 
South Island, and in the mountains 
between the Bay of Plenty aid Hauraki 
Gulf, North Island. But thpse are not 
nearly as important as the gold mines 
of Australia, over 1,200 miles away. 

If New Zealand has little heavy 
industry, she has very many factories 
making products for her home market. 
For in common with Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa, New Zealand has — 




TWO FINE NEW ZEALAND QTIES 



I hoti ^ J he High ( I WIWJ1 sw »7tr f )t \nt 7e ilanJ 


Auckland s popnlation of about 32 (M>f>o iuak» s it /taliiuls larj^c st citv 1 liis putnre 

shows the busy shopping; centre, ^iiecn Street Standing on tlu isthmus foimcd by the 
Waitemata estuary to the cast and the Manukau to Uk wist, North Island s griat city poit of 
AiukUnd IS Ntw Zealand s gateway to the I’ac ihc 
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partly as a result of two world wars — 
greatly expanded her secondary 
industries. New Zealanders can now 
buy clothing, carpets, furniture, pottery, 
toys, crockery, wireless sets, and many 
other things made in their own factories. 
Since the war, plans have been com- 
pleted for textile and aircraft factories, 
paper mills, and many other similar 
projects. A Glasgow linen company 
has opened a factory in New Zealand 
to make linen threads from local 
flax, and a famous British firm 
has built a rubber factory near Welling- 
ton, and already has another at Chrisl- 
ehurch. 

New Zealand Cities 

All the big towns in the Dominion 
aie either on the coast or near it. The 
largest city is Auckland, the former 
capital, which with its subuibs has a 
total population of over 329,000. 
Wellington, the < apital, has 133,400 


people in city and suburbs, while 
Christchurch has a total of 174,100, 
according to the 1951 estimates. 

Wellington, on the splendid natural 
harbour of Port Nicholson, which could 
accommodate the whole of the British 
Navy if necessary, has a central 
situation in the Dominion which fits it 
admirably for its position as capital 
and chief distributing centre of New 
Zealand. It exports butter, cheese, 
fruit, hemp, frozen meat and wool, and 
the bulk of its trade is with Britain, 
Australia and Canada. 

Auckland, on Waitemata Harbour, at 
the head of Haiiraki Gulf, is the gieal 
port of call for vessels using the 
Panama route to New 2 ^aland At 
the entrance to tlie harbour is the 
island of Rangitoto with its single- 
coned volcano, now extinct. Tlie* water 
is deep enough to allow large ships to 
berth within a few yaids of the main 
thoroughfare of the city. For its 



Tti^h C ( m t tdt NW Zealand 

HARNFSSINC. IHI WAIFRS OF THF WAIKAIO 


Ten m v\ hvdin clectrn .st.itioiis arc* bi iiig binit 1o iianiebS thf* waters of the Waikato 

TIM 1 North Islaml Ihis picture shows tiu fust of the ten at Karapuo a phu e about six miles 
Ironi (anibiid^e Such hydro-ele( Inc plants pro\jrJc (heap Mtiliic power foi Now /enlaiul 

homes, fa( tones, and farms 





ON NORTH AND SOUTH ISLANDS 



The Maons, often called ' the original New Zealanders/ keep alive their traditional costume and 
their dances — but mainly for the benefit of visitors. And in North Island you can see such scenes 
as this, which is typical of the old Maori village. 



Pholoi The Htgh ( umnnsMOfiest Jor A nr Zealand 
St James’ Church, Wailu) Ciorge, South Island, claims to possess the most beautiful teredos m the 
work! It consists of a window whi< h ic veals a glorious \icw cd Kranz-Josef Olaciei, the mighty 
ice river of the district known as the South Westland 
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In an average year more than a million cases of apples are exported from New Zealand, ^d there are 
orchards such as the one shown in this picture in both North and South Islands. Citrus fruits — 
oranges, lemons, and grape-fruit — are also grown. 



Pkokts . 7 fu High Cotnmisstongr for New Zealand. 


New Zealand’s dairy industry, dependent upon fine herds and pastures, is the most important At 
such factoric.s as the one seen above, cream from the herds is churned into butter. A typical factory 
hke this will make more than six thousand tons of butter in a season. 
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CHRISrCHURCH CATHEDRAL 

Christcliurcli is the city of the Canterbury 
Plains Iroiii which comes the best lamb. 
Here cvcrytljing is as English as possible, as 
the Cathedral and othei buildings show 

beauty, Auckland h^is been called 
The Naples of the South." 

The Canterbury Plains 

Christchurch is the city of the Can- 
terbury Plains, Its harbour is Port 
Lyttelton, From it the railway to 
the west coast crosses the Southern 
Alps by the famous Otira tunnel, which 
is said to be the longest in the British 
Commonwealth. 

Dunedin got its name from its 
Scottish founders, who gave it the 
ancient name of Edinburgh. It is a 
port as is Port Chalmers, near the 
mouth of Otago Harbour. 

New Zealand has nothing comparable 
to the prairies of Canada or the pampas 
of South America, though there are fine 
open plains in the Canterbury region. 
Most of this sheep-rearing area has, 
however, been cleared by settlers, for 
the country in the main is a land of rich 
forests, and timber had invariably to be 
swept away before a farm could be 


firmly established. To-day there is a 
State Forest Service with control of 
many millions of acres, whilst some of 
the forests are just as primeval as they 
were before the coining of the white 
man. 

Kauri Gum 

Of all the timber trees in the 
Dominion, the kauri pine is outstanding 
but there are rigid laws against cutting 
specimens below a fixed diameter, 
whilst exceptionally large, noble trees 
are preserved as national monuments. 
Where there have been long-standing 
plantations of the kauri a kind of resin 
forms in conjunction with the vast root 
system and this kauri gum as it is called 
is much used in the manufacture of 
linoleum and for other purposes. Gangs 
of men dig for it among tlie soil crust of 
the decaying forest and make a good 
living, though the work is tough In a 
recent year gum to the value of 



Photos hv permission of the H igh 
CinnviissHmer fow Neto Zealand. 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY 

This view of the University is taken from 
Albert Park, whose exotic trees are a con- 
trast to the architecture. Auckland is the 
largest city in the Dominion. 


NEW ZEALANDERS AT WORK 
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BUILT IN NEW ZEALAND 

Oiue dependent on such dibtant places as Biitain for her needs in heav^y industry, New Zealand 
now pioduccs tor herself many of the things she wants This ' K ' type locomotiv*. was built 
in New Zealand and special!) designed for conditions in the Dominion 


£111,915 was exported from New 
Zealand. 

One of the great forestry problems is 
efficient fire control, and look-out 
stations are provided in most of the 
tree-covered areas. Radio has been 
developed to a wonderful degree for the 
rapid assembly of fire-fighting units, 
and even aeroplanes are freely employed 
for directing this vital work 

In the towns, on the farms, and even 
round the homesteads trees are very 
freely planted and help a great deal to 
make life in New Zealand so delightful. 
Though there is such a wealth of native 
trees, many varieties have been impor- 
ted from Britain and found to thrive. 
Indeed, the people of the Dominion do 
everything possible to preserve the 
ideals that mean so much to us at home. 
For example, the architecture and 


planning of Christchurch are typically 
English while Dunedin lecalls the 
style and buildings of Scotland. 
English, Scottish and Irish names, as 
well as those of Wales, are found 
everywhere on the map of the Dominion, 
but many places still retain the names 
given them by the Maoris. 

Life in New Zealand 

If you were living in New Zealand 
your home might be hke the typical 
farmhouse shown in one of the pictures , 
but more probably it would be a 
bungalow. For bungalows, built for 
comfort and equipped with all soits of 
labour-saving devices, aie homes for 
most New Zealanders. Not that there 
is a drab sameness about New Zealand 
homes. Her bungalows are trim and 
individual, with modem timber and 
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brickwork, and loofs of cheerfully 
coloured tiles llie New Zealand 
government itself is now the biggest 
home builder m the Dominion. Its 
Housing Construction Branch, set up m 
1937, has erected thousands of homes m 
attractively planned " State suburbs ” 

New Z^land has plenty of good 
schools — from free kindergarten schools 
to high schools, secondary and technical 
schools, and universities Maoris 
attend schools m the ordinary way — 
there is no question of any " colour bar ’’ 
as in some other parts of the world, 
although in some districts there are 
speaal Maori village schools. In 
remote parts of the country, children 
may even receive their lessons by post 
because they are too far away from any 
school 

The New Zealander, hke the Aus- 
tralian, is a good sportsman as well as 
a hard worker Rugby football is 
even more of a national spoit than 


cricket, and .is well as these spoi Is there 
arc yachting, tramping, hunting, and 
hshmg for all to enjoy At Christmas 
time, m the height of the summer. 
New Zealanders throng the many 
fine bathing beaches The climate 
IS ideal foi work and play m the 
open, and it is small wonder that the 
New Zealanders are natural lovers of 
outdoor life 

1 hough some parts of the Dominion 
- Christfhurch, for example — resemble 
Britain, life there is very difierent from 
life in our own islands. What differ- 
ences w'ould you notice ? 1 he towns 
would probably be the first, for once you 
get away from the four “ mam centres ” 
(Auckland, Welhngton, Christchurch, 
and Dunedin), the New Zealand country 
towns have a strange air of newness In 
some wa3rs, they are more like the small, 
new towns of ceitain parts of America 
than any towns in Britain I heir 
streets are straight and wide. Hanked 



The High CommtsstQttif for Natf Zealand 

INSIDE A NEW ZEALAND CHIFSE FACTORY 


New Zealand ilaiiy produce is justly woi Id famous In 1949, the Dominion exported over 

twelve million pounds worth of cheese alone This pictu^'e shows the jfreat vats each over 
20 feet long and 6 feet wide, in which the cheese mixture sets before being cut by curd knives 
into even cubes, tested, Cheddarised, ' pressed, and cured 





Auckland stands on Waiteniata Harbour, at the head of the Hauraki Gulf. This view of the city 
from volcanic Mount Eden (643 feet high) makes it easy to understand why Auckland has been 

called ** The Naples of the South.” 



Photoi I hi Htgh for A rut Zrnlan/i 


Christchurch, on the C^antcibury Plains in South Ibland, is the third IalKc^l city in the Dominion 
with a population of over 174,000 The city has many hne public buildings Here, for example, 
IS the Nurses’ Home of the Christchurch Public Hospital. 
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mostly by wooden buildings 

Anothoi dilferencc to be noticed is 
that the major centres of population in 
New Zealand are along the coast 
I'heie aie no inland cities as we know 
them. You would find, too, that the 
Dominion lacks the ugliness of the in- 
dustrial centres of Britain and Europe 
Factories are operated on hydro-electnc 
power in the main, and this ‘ ' white coal ’ ’ 
leaves the atmosphere lefreshingly free 
from smoke and grime. 

And what if you lived on a farm > 
Most farmers in New Zealand have to 
work haid, but reap good rewards for 
their industry The farmer’s home may 
be simple, but it will be comfortable and 
he will usually be able to have a car and 
a telephone 

With such aiipoits as Whenupai and 
Mechanics Bay at Auckland, Para- 
paiamu and Rongotai at Wellington, 
and many others. New Zealand caters 
widely for commercial aviation, not 
only tor internal services between the 
islands of the Dominion, but for 
services from all parts of the world. 


From Auckland air routes stretch to 
London (via Sydney), to Honolulu, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, and 
to Vancouvei. Internal sei vices are 
operated by the New Zealand National 
Airways Corporation. 

Stewart Island 

So far, we have considered only the 
two main islands, the North and the 
South. South of these is Stewart 
Island, which is also pait of the 
Dominion It is very mountainous 
and rich in timber and one is not 
surprised to find it quite a holiday 
centre It is divided fiom South 
Island by Foveaux Strait, but is 
sparsely peopled 

Other and moie remote islands for 
which New Zealand is responsible are 
Kermadec, Chatham, 'Ihree Kings, 
Auckland and Cook islands of the 
South Pacific New Zt iland also holds 
the mandate for fomn'i (jeimaii islands 
of the Samoa group, and is usponsible 
for that vast stretch of the Antaictic 
called the Ross Dependency. 



I hr High C irnmi svnefjff \eu Zralaud 

WIIH BEAUTY ON THE DOORSTEP 


These attractive bungalows at New Plymouth, North Island aic typical Nc^^ Zealand homes 
I n the distance you can see the snow-tipped 8,260 feet high Mt Egmont, ‘ one ol the world s most 
symmetrical mountains ' The Dominion Government is the biggest home builder in New 
/ealcind, whose modern houses are equipped with all soits of labour saving devicf s 


Tkc Story 
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Oountritf^ 
of tfie Britisfi 
Coinmonwealtli 
of INations 



KRAALS OL lilb BANIIJ 

Kri 1 IS I wold of Dutcli OII^III inc ining tilhii i ciHiijdctt mIIi^i oi iii me mnnm nt of the 
iUntu people whe) nt nAlivts of SouUi Afriea or ri single luil of Uu kind shown iho\( Die 
huts ail ing< moiisl) made of mud which bakes li nd in the fierce sun ii\s and an sinai^d^ 
thatched with reeds and grassr*b over an umbrella like fraiiu 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


F rom its upper reaches in Portu- 
guese Angola to its mouth at 
Chind(‘ 111 Portuguese Mozam- 
bique, the gnat liver Zambezi flows 
maitstieallv acioss the Ati lean con- 
tinent South of the rivei .ire lands and 
peoples which if we except the Poitu- 
guese tcriitories -are all in one sense oi 
another, a part of the Riitish Common- 
w^ealth of Nations Most of them fall 
within the Union of South Africa which 
includes Cape Province, Natal, the 
Orange Free State, and the Transvaal, 
and the mandated territory of South- 
West Africa. Also withm southern 
Africa are Southern Rhodesia, and the 
Basutoland, Swaziland, and Bcchuana- 
land Pi otect orates. If we add to these 
Nc^rthern Rhodesia and the Nyasaland * 
Protectoiate, we have a vast territory ' 
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half the size of Austr.iha or one-tiurd 
the size of Canada Ihi^ at land 
has been colonised bv Dutch French 
Huguenots, and Jhiiis]) But nalue 
African^, mcmbcis of the great l>antu 
race of Negioe^ ouiimmlit 1 vslntc 
jieople bv about live to eine 

Early Settlements 

When, in i486 7, Baitholomew Diaz 
discovered a sea unite lound the 
southern tip of the African continent, 
he told the Portuguese Regent of the 
terrible stoims he had enciountered 
rounding Cabo tormentoso, ‘‘the Cape 
of torments." The Regent, however, 
rejected this name, saying, " Rather let 
it be called ( abo da Bona Speranza, 
Cajie of Good Hope "—and Cape of 
Good Hope it lias leinained 
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But the Portuguese made no 
attempts to colonise the Cape, which 
to them was no more than a milestone 
on the route to India and a sheltered 
anchorage (at Table Bay) for refitting. 
It was left for the Dutch to found Cape 
Colony, and the fine old Dutch houses 
that can still be seen in Cape Town and 
its neighbourhood remind us of sturdy 
Johann van Riebeeck who founded 
the first settlement in 1652. French 
Huguenots, victims of the i evocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 168^, also 
settled in the Cape where they were 
absorbed into the Dutch colony. 

For a long time the natioite of Europe 
were too preoccupied with their own 
wars and politics to give much atten- 
tion to Africa which was almost a 
forgotten continent. This was an age, 
as Jonathan Swift puts it, when — 
Geographers, in Afric maps 
With savage pictures filled their gaps. 
And o’er unhabitable downs 
Placed elephants for want of towns. 
But towards the end of the eighteenth 


centuiy, public indignation against the 
slave trade revived interest in “ the 
Dark Continent ” and explorers began 
to push into the interior — men like 
James Bruce, Mungo Park, a Portu- 
guese doctor named Lacerda, and 
Pedro Baptista and his fellow trader 
Jos^ who together crossed Africa from 
Angola to the Zambezi. 

On the Great Trek 

War with Napoleon led Biitain to 
seize the Dutch colony of the Cape 
which, in 1814, was formally ceded to 
Britain. In 1820, the Albany Settlers, 
over 5,000 of them, were landed where 
Port Elizabeth now stands to form the 
first living link between Britain and 
the Cape, But the Dutch farmers, or 
Boers, as they are called in their own 
language, were many more in number. 
Ruggedly independent and jealous of 
their liberties — particularly as regards 
treatment of the Native peoples -llu'y 
soon became dissatisfied with Briti.sh 
rule. 



A/ruan RuiIu’um 

CAPE TOWN AND TABLE MOUNTAIN FROM THE AIR 


l ape Town is the se.i gate to the IJiiiun of South Africa and the capital of Cape Provinte. 
Ihre, spread out Ijeforc us, are the busy docks and noble city with Table Mountain towering 
inajestically behind Table Mountain is often enslirouded in mist wliose white cloud is 
termed “ the tablecloth " At one point. Table Mountain is 3,549 feet high . its liori?ontal front 

IS two miles long. 
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CAPE TOWN’S CENTRE OF LEARNING 


South Afncan RatJuaM. 


Magnificently set amidst lofty mountains and spacious parkland, the University of Cape To^^n 
marks the lealisation of one of ( ecil Rhodes' most cherished dieams. He had always wished 
to see a Uiuveisitv on the C^roote Schiiur Kstate, and this wish w7is respected when the foundation 
stone ol UiLS fine building was laid in 1025. Ihe University has o\er 200 teachers and an 

acerage of mure than i.«ou students. 


A year after the cession of the 
Colony, the Boers had revolted, and in 
the thirties of the nineteenth century 
there took place a wholesale 
emigration of Dutch farmers and their 
families known in histoi y as the Great 
Trek. In numbers running into 


thousands the Boeis packed tlieir homes 
on their stoutly-built trek wagons and 
trekked across the Orange river to make 
new homes where they would be free 
from British lule. A few earlier settlers 
had already gone this way, but it was 
from the Great Trek of the Voortrekkers, 
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NAIIVC WOMtN AT A DOMFSTIC TASK 


So ilh Ifn (in hailu n ^ 


In this picture wo see Native women of Havenda stamping mealies that is to say, rnakinj; a 
form of Hour from the gram of Indian corn In South Africa there arc five times ds mari\ 
non r nropein people as thcie arc whites Most of the Hantu live in knals or villages, gro\Mng 
mai/e and other foodstuff crops and tending Ihcir rattle Maize, Indian coin and iiiealus are 
nam< s givrn in different parts of the v^orld to the same crop 


as the emigiants were c«Tlled, that 
spicing Ihf Orange Fice State and 
the ficinsvaal developments which 
heralded the opr^ning up of the whole 
rontnunt and the extension of Biitish 
lule from the Cape to tJie Zambezi. 

It needed great courage and bravery 
to go out thus into the veld wilderness 


and build new' states , for in addition 
to the riatmal dangeis of the tiek, the 
hostility of the native Atiirans had to 
be faced. A year bc'forc the gieat 
Trek b gan, t2»ooo Kafliis liad 1 aided 
the Cape Colony, murcloimg, plundering 
and pillaging The story of South 
Africa contains accounts of endless 


LIKE A HUMAN BEE-HIVE 



Tile kr iiK or huts m which Natives make their homes are well adapted to the climate of South 
XfriL i uii we sll ibovt the Swt/i i k thod of construction First of all men set up a strong 
vvKkfr\ )Tk fi line sjippoitod by upright poles and raftfrs Womtn then issist in 

ovtiiriL, tin stiucturt iiid cording over the griss There are no windows 



I hoiii^ ^oulh Afru-zn Rnx!rtu\^ 

The roof of this hut is supported In glow mg tito fioni which the bi inches ha\e been •%lripped 
The entrances to some huts may be so low that the occupants have to crawl inside Votice 
the orderly isseinbly of th( pots and utensils and the complete absence of furniture 
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Sou^h African Railways. 

BUILT IN THE DUTCH STYLE 


This is the Homestead of Groot Consiantia, built by Governor van der Stel in 1685. Constantia is 
A famous wine centie, and the Groot Constantia wine farm contains about 140,000 vines 
I he earlv Dut( h colonists introduced vines into South Africa to make brandy, and in 1688 
Huguenots began to make wine there To-day the vineyards of South Africa produce more 
than 7 million gallons of wine and 4 million gallons of brandv each year. 


beautiful bay some distance north of 
the famous Cape off which sailonnen 
still believe old Vanderdeckcn, " the 
Flying Dutchman ” cruises in his 
ghostly ship in unending effoits to 
weather the Cape. Over the city 
towers Table Mountain which, at 
certain times of the year, has its 
flat top shrouded in mists that overhang 
it and form what is popularly known as 
“ the Tablecloth.” To one side of 
Table Mountain is the Devil’s Peak, 
and to the other Lion’s Head — so 
called for reasons that are perfectly 
obvious the moment you ste the 
mountain. 

Cape Town is a city of splendid 
buildings and wide streets of which the 
finest is Adderley Street Fiom Cape 
Town runs the great lailway north- 
wards for many hundreds of miles to 
the Victoria Falls of the Zambezi, and 
on into the copper-mining country of 
the Belgian Congo, forming the southern 


part of the ” Capc-to-Cairo ” railway 
that was the cherished dream of Cecil 
Rhodes, the most famous of South 
Afijcan colonial pioneers. 

The Native Peoples of South Africa 

Land at Cape Town and you at once 
realise that Africa is the native conti- 
nent of coloured peoples. For many 
of the workers on the waterfront and 
in the streets are Natives who do most 
of the labour in South Africa, both in 
town and in country. Large numbers 
of the Natives still live in their kraals or 
villages, growing maize and other 
crops, 01 keeping cattle. In the old 
da}^ they fought, tribe against tribe ; 
raids were common, and life was held 
cheaply by the great Bantu kings who 
swept as concjueiois over wide areas. 
To-day, fat from civilisation, the 
Natives live in peace and lead healthy 
lives in the open air. But in the towns 
tlicy too often drift into bad habits, and 
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This picture shows one of Kimberley’s diamond mines, the Dutoitspan with its surhice plant 
and headgear frame The first South African diamond uas discovtrtd in iSt>6 by a farmer 
named Schalk \an Niekerk and sold for five hundred pounds 
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Photon ^outh /Ifrtian Patlnm^ 

As this picture shows, the thoroughly up-to-date equipment of South African gold mines 
includes pneumatic drills Workers like the Bantu shown in this picture drill out the valuable 
ore, their work yielding more than a hundred million pounds’ worth of gold each >oar 


IN A VALLEY OF DIAMONDS 



''I h \fti /»i / /(/ j tys 


isolfii lioiii l*rel(>n I iii llu 1 1 ins\ i il i tiu Pn iim i l>i inn»nil Miin Ills i tMH» il t \ irripl* 

(»f llu nl(i(i nu'thoil ut iluinioiul iniinn;^ l)\ iiu ins of an opin shift I Ins v^ttiii his In t ri 

dis< <inl iinud hut it sn ms wotultrfiil that man slionid hnrrow afttr puciuns stoius sti nimh as 
tompkicly lo change the surface of llu t iith ovei a 'wide tiacl this f nnons mnu is the on 
which yulded the great Cullman diamond, one of the largest eve' disco\eud In 104'^ o\<i 
ten million pounds worth ol Soutli African diamonds wen sold 
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live in what we should call slum 
conditions, learning only the evils and 
neglecting the good things of European 
civilisation. 

How the Natives Live 

The Natives no longer roam about in 
armed bands as they did before the 
rule of the white settlers ; many live 
independently in their hereditary areas 
such as Zululand, Basutoland, and 
Swaziland ; others live in Native 
Rcsei‘\"es where they can have their 


own farms ; still others live among the 
white population, but keep to their 
own “ locations/' The Native Affairs 
Department of the Union government 
is responsible for many successful 
Native settlement schemes by which 
Natives tribes are persuaded to permit 
their land to be classed as a Betterment 
Area in which old tribal practices give 
way to modern beliefs and methods. 
7 ‘hc government has also granted land 
to the Native Trust and is at present 
working on a I2 year scheme costing 
£ 10 , 000,000 for the better- 
r 1 ment of the life of the 



Johannesburg has been rightly named the "city ol goltl, ' 
for it is the centre of tlie Witwatersrand goldfields, the 
richest in Ihe world. Here we have a view of one of the 
principal strer.ts in this prosperous city. 


Native peoples. Native 
health has recently been 
described as “a major 
national objective,” and 
the memorial for South 
African soldiers who fell 
in the war has taken 
the form of a Health 
Foundation which 
supplements the work of 
the many existing fine 
hospitals available to 
Natives, as well as of the 
hospitals for the white 
population. 

Native education is 
being extended and the 
National Housing Board 
is speeding up the produc- 
tion of homes for Natives 
and tackling the slum 
areas which tend to form 
when the Natives move 
into the towns. 

Native Africans are in 
great demaod as labourers 
on the farms and in the 
gold and diamond mines ; 
they are also employed 
as domestic servants in 
town and country. But 
always in the towns they 
live in parts set aside for 
them, where they have 
their own churches, 
schools and colleges. If 
they travel by train they 
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AT CAPE TOWN AND PRETORIA 



Tht Puliamr nt of tlie Union of South Africa sits, at Cape Town in the Houbes of l’\ihanient shown 
in tins, pit tuTc 1 he builcliiigs are constiucted of Paarl granite and red brick and have blue skies, 
^‘'n'shinc, stately oak trees and the vast bulk of Table Mountain as their lovely setting 



I hoU s Sjttih AJririn huh av<i 

Phough Ptuliamcnt metts at Cape Town, I’utorja is the idininistiativo capital ol the Uinon 
Here we see the stately Union Hmldings whuh ovtilook the tit> tioin half w up the Meint- 
jtskop and are si t in beautiful gardt ns 
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must ride ia the carriages that are 
specially reserved for them. Many arc 
well educated and speak luiglish quite 
well : laige numbers, indeed, speak no 
other language nowadays. Perhaps 
the finest of them all are the Zulus, 
some of whom you are sure to see when 
you visit Natal. 

In Natal, too, you will find large 
numbers of East Indians and you 
might wonder w^hat these Asiatic people 
are doing in South Africa. T hey came 
oiiginally to work on the sugar plan- 
tations, bringing tlieir families and 
their own civilisation with them. Many 
have since become market gardeners 
and merchants. 

The Build of South Africa 

Wliat is the country itself like ? The 
map tells us that most of South Africa 
is a series of great table-lands, whose 
average height above sea level is from 
3,000 feet to 4,000 fe('t This fact 
is very important, for it means that 
South Africa is not so hot as it would be 
if it were lewder, and is one of the reasons 
why South Africa has the sunniest 
climate in all the world. Wherever you 
enter it from the sea. South Africa 
rises steeply and suddenly a little way 
from the coast. If you leave the sea at 
the shore of the Cape Province, you 
climb up a giant step to the plateau 
of the Little Karroo ; cross this plateau 
and climb another “ step,” and you are 
on a still higher table-land called the 
Great Kan 00 ; go farther north still and 
up another ” step ” and you reach the 
lligh Veld' The rich gi ass-land country 
of the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal. 

The Great Rivers 

The southern African plateaux are 
crossed by three great rivers : the 
Zambezi, which divides Northern from 
Southern Rhodesia ; the Limpopo, 
whose monster bend forms the northern 
boundary of the Union ; and the 
Orange, whose tributary, the Vaal, 
divides the Orange Free State from the 
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Transvaal. All three of them have 
falls and rapids where they cut through 
the table-land edges ; on the Zambezi 
are the famous Victoria Falls, dis- 
covered by Livingstone in 1855 ; and 
on the Orange are the high Augh- 
grabies Falls. The Orange flows west 
down to the sea through dry and desert 
country and has no port at its mouth ; 
but the Zambezi and Limpopo flow east 
and down to hot, wei shoielands on 
the edge of the Indian Ocean. 

Railways, Roads, and Airways 

A map of Soulli African itulways is 
an astonishing thing. If we take the 
great main Cape- Cairo route as a 
dividing line, we see to east of it a 
network of railways serving busy towns, 
prOvSperous farms and rich mining 
areas ; but to the west of it there aie 
very few towns and hardl}^ any rail- 
ways at all. The reason is a simple 
one. The eastern part ol South Africa 
is not only sunny, but it has plenty 
of rain brought by tln^ onshore wet 
winds from the Indian Ocean ; while 
the western part becomes drier and 
drier the farther west you go, until 
you come to real hot desert- -the 
Kalahari, land of the Great Thirst.” 
where only a few Hottentots and Bush- 
men can exist. The western half is no 
home for human beings ; the eastern 
half is rich in all things that make 
human life happy and jnospeioris. 

As late as i860, South Africa had but 
one railway, and that a veiy short lint'. 
To-day she lias well ()V('r 12,000 mile.s ol 
3 feet 6 indies gauge line, and nearly 
another thousand miles with a some- 
what narrower gauge. The railway 
system of the Union has inore extensive 
mainline electrification than any other 
similar undertaking ift the British 
Commonwealth. 

Apart from railways, South Africa 
has a maze of good roads along which 
heavy goods are often transported by 

trains " of coupled vehicles. The 
Union also has highly developed com- 
mercial aviation, and air services — 



SCENES IN A NATIVE COLLEGE 



In many parts of the Union, modern ways and beliefs are taking the place of the old tubal practices 
of the Bantu people Native educatio x is being extendi d and this pirtuie shows us students of 
Buteriology at the Fort Hare Native College at Alice in Cape Piovincc 



I")u4is • V mih i/ni / /n/ rnt tiwu Up t 

Christian misiSioiiS did hue vsork in the tause of Native education, and xit 1 oit Ilau Native Colic 
there are Anglican, Piesbytcnan, and Methodist hostels \3 you can see fiotn this picture 
students in the ph>sics laboratory, the old days of primitive life in a kraal are passing 
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apart fioin local “ an taxis ” — have 
been under governinenl control since 
1934. Every large town has its airpot t 
or landing ground, and Palmietfontein, 
near Johannesburg, is the most impor- 
tant air centre in the Union, Palmiet- 
fontein and the smaller Germiston air- 
port are focal points for air routes to 
Durban, Port Elizabeth, Windhoek, 
Kisum on Lake Victoria, and Nairobi. 
To Johannesburg’s Palmietfontein air- 
port come B.O.A C. airliners from 
London, travelling via Sicily, Luxor, 
Port Bell and Victoria Falls. The 
£2,000,000 international Jan Smuts 
airport at Kempton Park will be the 
most modem air terminus in the South 
when completed. 

Vines and Fruits 

The region to the north of Cape 
Town is a land of vineyards and fruit 
farms, yielding wine, grapes, raisins, 
peaches and other fruits that adorn our 


shop windows when such fiuits aie not 
in season in the northern hemisphere. 
For South Africa is on the other side 
of the world and has seasons opposite 
to ours. This fruit-growing business 
is much like that of the Mediterranean 
lands and of California ; for this part 
of the Cape Province has rain chiefly 
m winter, and the long, dry sunny 
summers that favour fruit-growing it 
only enough water can be supplied. 

At Cape Town and other places can 
be seen fruit canneiies, and " pre- 
oooling plants ” where fiuit is " cooled ” 
before it is exported in ships specially 
equipped with “ cool chambers ” in 
which the fruit will not over-ripen on 
the long voyage. 

A great contrast to these South 
African fruit-lands are those of Natal, 
where the climate is hotter, and where 
rain is much more abundant and 
spread more evenly ovei the year In 
Natal grow pineapples, bananas and 



S<nU^ A frtcan Rarlwa) s. 

This could be «i school in Britain, but it is actually the Rnedean Girls School at Johannesburg, 
named after the famous giils school at Jinghton, England Education 111 the Union has 
reached very high standards and about per cent of th" J^uropcan children in the Union 
go to state s< hcK)ls Native and non -European children go to schools mainly provided by 
missionary and othfr private societies 


South ifr\ n I a lujjs 


A SKYMASTER OVER JOHANNESBURG 

Ihe I iiion s state owned Airlines use Douglas Sky masters for their share in the iir ocrvJLt which 
links Johanneslmig with I3rituti South Africa is very air conscious and her airways are i vitil 
pait ot liei intern il and world communications Ihe Jan Smuts International Airpoit at Kcniptou 
Piik 1 f iniks from jolianntsburg is one of the hnest ( f ils kind 


otlifi fluits, tib well as sugar-cane and 
a little tea just ab they do in the 
hot wet coast-lands of Queensland, 
Austialia 

The Veld 

Farther away fiom the sea are great 
stretches of natural grass-land, known 
generally as the Veld, and in many 
ways like the giass-lands of Austialia 
or the Argentine. Millions of sheep are 
raised on these splendid pastures, and 
wool is one of South Africa's chief 
exports as a result In the driei aie.is 
such as are to be found on the Karroos, 
sheep, too, as well as goats and ostriches 
are reaied , but since feathers went out 
of fashion, fewer ostriches are kept 
The wetter grass-lands of the Trans- 
vaal and the south-east are fme cattle 
countiy, for cattle need much more 
water than sheep, which flourish best 
on the richer parts of the Great 
Karroo. In the cattle-lands dairy- 
farming is a very profitable business 


But rich as South Africa is, in fruits 
and gram, in sheep and cattle, we think 
of It lust dnd foremost as the land of 
gold and diamonds, foi its foi tunes 
weie largely built on these two valu- 
able minerals, and gold and diamonds 
are still very important among its 
products to day 

Riches of the Mines 

Johanncsbuig is the “ city of gold, ' 
foi near it is the richest goldlield on 
the globe the Witwateisiand ( white 
waters ndge ), or as it is populaily 
called, ' 1 he Rand " 1 he Rand stands 

on a high plateau nearly 6,ooo feet 
above sea-level and stretches 70 miles 
from Rand/ontetn and Krugersdorp 111 
the west, through Johanneslmrg and 
Germtston, to Springs m the east 
Ihe lock 111 which the gold is found is 
now got from deep mines by expensive 
and up-to-date mining machinery, to 
be treated by scientific methods to 
make it yield its golden tieasure 



These Shangaan women, who live on a Native Wearing pale blue blankets and adorned with 
location in the Letdba district of the Trans- many necklaces, bracelets and anklets, two 
vaal, are using a maize mortar " for pounding Pondo housewives pause by the roadside for 
their maize into meal a friendly clmt 



Ph(tto% ^outh A ftvca State JnJorm(U%m Office 


This shows ub tile inside of a typical Zulu home in one of the more backward areas where tribal 
customs, witchcraft, and the witch doctor still influence the lives of the Natives Such homes 
are visited by Health Assistants, under the Family Welfare Service scheme 
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Photos ■ South AJr%ca State In/orrnatioh O^ue, 


When Sir Francis Drake sailed round the Cape of Good Hope in 1580, he described it as “ the most 
stately thing and the fairest Cape we saw in the whole circumference of the earth." Tins description 
might well apply to the whole Cape Peninsula whose grandeur is revealed by this aerial picture. 
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Fewer than forty years ago the total 
area covered by Johannesburg was 
but nine square miles ; to-day its 
municipal boundaries enclose an area of 
about ninety square miles, with nearly 
a thousand miles of streets and roads. 

Johannesburg of To-day 

South of the Equator, Jo'burg is the 
largest city in Africa, its Commissioner 
Street and other business centres being 
comparable to those of any place in the 
world. Looking at a picture ot Com- 
missioner Street, it amazes one to 
realise that well within the span of a 
single human life this vast metropolis of 
gold has grown to its present proportions 
and that precious metal to the value of 
over fifteen hundred millions of pounds 
has been won from the reef on which it 
stands. Although the Rand spreads 
across a high plateau, toil in some of the 
gold mines is actually carried on below 
ea-level and at a depth of one and a half 
miles under the earth's surface. South 
of Johannesburg is the Village Deep 
Mine which goes down to 7,700 feet. 

Quite recently, new gold deposits 
were discovered in the Orange Free 
State, in an area centring round 


OdendaalsYUst, about 150 miles from 
Johannesburg. The gold here does not 
lie close to the surface and prospecting 
the new field has meant deep drilling. 
Since 1936, about 190 miles of this 
work has been carried out. The new 
area is thought to be about 25 miles 
long and when this, and other Orange 
Free State fields, are in full operation 
fifty miUion pounds’ worth of gold may 
be mined here each year. 

Big Game Hunting 

Large tracts of territory still offei 
many inducements to the sportsman, 
particularly in the Northern Transvaal. 
Possibly, though, you would be more 
interested in the Kruger National Park, 
on the eastern border of the Transvaal, 
by far the most impressive wild animal 
reserve in the world. 

This park has an area of about 8,000 
square miles and is the home of almost 
every species of African wildling from 
the elephant and the lion to the snuillesL 
Of antelopes. Among its inhabitants are 
the timid giraffe and the zebra" the last- 
named breeding very freely where it is 
unmolested, whilst there are, of coiirsf^, 
snakes and birds of the most scintillat ing 
colours imaginable. 



You would find rest 
camps in this vast 
park, and it is quite 
the thing for entire 
families to spend their 
holidays here during 
the school vacation in 
July. There are good 
roads everywhere, 
reasonable facilities for 
such sho|^)ing as a 
tourist needs ; whilst 
visitors can, in this 
delightful sanctuary, 
watch many of the wild 
animals ad they lead 
what is to them an 


Fox i hotof. 

A LESSON IN SAFETY FIRST 


Busy roads in tlic cities present their problems even in South 
Africa, and here a police ofiicer is instilling the principles of 
safety first into the minds of cheery Native children. 


almost normal life, even 
if a few of the creatures 
do become strangely 
tame. 


FROM CAPE TOWN TO VICTORIA FALLS 



Ic hiu{7 smoke one of South \fricJL s powerful engines gathers speed as it leaves Mafeking The 
Union has i ntt^\oik of railw us covering all the important industrial, agricultural and dwelling 
ims and t itslling moic thin i \ ooo miles The Ihiion iail\va> shave moic extensive electnhc ition 
than ail) other similar undertaking in the British Commonwealth 


W K can get a very good idea of 
what South Africa is like by 
taking a journey along the 
gicat railway backbone of the South 
Afiican system from Cape Town to 
Victoria Falls, and at the end of our 
long journey of 1,640 miles we shall 
h ive something to see that makes such 
a journey moie than worth while 
From Cape lown we steam for many 
hours through a rich fruit-growing 
legion, past towns with beautiful old 
Dutch houses, and with sparkling 
streams of water running down the 
sides of their shady avenues We are 
over 100 miles from Cape Town before 
the tram begins to make the steep 
ascent to the Karroo by many rising 
bends and tunnels Up and up we go, 
but It IS not until the morning of the 
second day of our jouincy that wc are 
really on the Karroo, rolling across the 
dry lonely plains, past kopjes that 
stand out like high islands of steep red 
stone above the general level At 


evening the drab plain becomes almost 
wonderful it takes on new colours; 
the scent of thyme and bush-herbs fills 
tl e viir Camp fires flicker in the dusk, 
and noises of cattle come from a 
distant farm, snug amongst its clumps 
of gums and willows 

The Valley of Diamonds 

At De Aar junction we pass the cross- 
loads of South Africa, v\here a long 
line of railway branches off north- 
westwards to cross the Orange and 
link up with the railway system of 
South-West Africa , and another 
runs south-east across the Karroo to 
the coastal plain and the seaports 
of East London and Port Elizabeth 
We continue our journey north, and 
470 miles from Cape Town we cross 
the Orange and at last arrive at 
Kimberley, m the Valley of Dia- 
monds,” 547 miles fiom our starting- 
point, whc'ie fortunes were won m a 
day when the diggings were first opened 
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up. Since then many great stones 
have been found — one, the Porter- 
Rhodes diamond, discovered near the 
centre of the Kimberley mine, was 
valued at £60,000 Another famous 
mine is the Premier Mine near Pretoria, 
which city is the seat of government of 
the Union of South Africa It was 
heie that the famous Cullman diamond 
which IS now among the Crown Jewels, 
vas found 

Vr^burg and Mafcking 

Rut diamond-digging is not for us 
We are to see a little of the mines, bui 
not a great deal as we continue our 
run towards Vrvburg where we could, 
if we wished, pin chase outfits and hire 
Native guides to take us hunting harte- 
beest, gemsbok and wildebeest on the 
drv plains to the west Mafcking, 100 
miles farther along the line, reminds 


us of its famous siege during the Boer 
War. Not far from the town is 
the native " Stad," where people of 
the Baralong tribe live under their 
chiefs , it has a population to-day of 
3,000 Natives 

When we arrive at Palapye we are 
fewer than foity miles from Serowe, 
the capital of Rechuanaland, which is 
perhaps the biggest Native town m 
the whole of South Africa, and the 
headquartei^ ol the Bamangwato 
tribe, once luled by the famous Native 
king, Khama, who died not long ago 
at the great age of ninety-three 

Bulawayo 

About 1,360 miles from Capi I own 
we leach the city of Bulawavo, which 
was founded m 1893 on the veiy spot 
where the chief kiaal of the Matabele 
had stood until the downfall of the 



ON AN OSTRICH FARM 


S(mth African katltmys 


C)f cill the ])iids 111 existence in our time the ostrich i 3 the largest lo thi top of its back and not 
(ouiiling its neck, the creature may be 5 fett in height In parts of South Africa are laige faims 
devoted to Ihe breeding of flocks of ostrichfs, whose value lies chiefly m the vomlerful plume 
feathers Tlie feathers arc cut about once m eight months anl the bird feels no more pain than 
vou do when trimming your fiiigci nails About tKi.ooo lbs c f feathers aie exported from the 

Ihiion each yeai 



i^hoto\ : Sfiuth AJtua '^tiUe Jnfnr*naiton OJfut. 

These Native girls are picking papaws on a Native Trust farm in XorlluTn Transvaal. The papaw 
is a melon-like, semi-tropical fruit, with honey-golden flesh and myriads of t iny seeds in the centre. 
Papaws contain papain which has valuable medicinal uses, and thou^ih they are native to Central 
America they are grown extensivelj^ in tlie Transvaal, 
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Matabele King, Lobcngula. To-day it 
is the largest town in Matabelcland ; 
but Salisbury, the capital of Southern 
Rliodesia, is situated on the Mashona- 
land plateau, and has ^ population of 
neaily 70,000. Like most South 
African towns, Bulawayo is built on 
the rectangular plan that is usual in 
veiy modern cities in the southern 
hemisphere A great bronze statue of 
Cecil Rhodes reminds all who come 
that way of the man who developed 
the vast toiriiories called after him - 
■' Rhodesia.” 

The self-governing colony of Southern 
Rhodesia, which lo-d.iy looks for fede- 
ration with Noilht in Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland and peihaps eventual 
Dominion status within the British 
Commonwealth, is a rich storehouse of 
mineral deposits which are only now 
being thoioughly explored. In the 
(hvelo region aie several of the impor- 
ant gold mines on which Southern 
Rhodc'sici has been built At Wanhie 
IS one of the most lomarkable of woild 
coalfields. At Que Qne, steed is now 
being manu fact 111 cd from Rhodesian 
iron ore. 'lliere are, moreover, 
unas.sesscd resources of asbestos, 
ehiomc, and mica. 

Of great importance as an export 
nop is Rhodesian tobacco. Cotton, 
too, is successfully grown, and during 
the war an experimental mill was set 
up at Gatooma. Maize, moat and fruit 
are also imp(ulant crops of Southern 
Rhodesia 

By Victoria Falls 

Visitors make a point of visiting the 
Malopo Hills, to the south of Bulawayo, 
to sec the last resting-place of Cecil 
Rhodes, at the top of a rounded granite 
hill, from whose summit the surround- 
ing scenery is so wonderful that it is 
known as ” The World^s View.” 

From Bulawayo the main line strikes 
noith-wc'st, by way of the Wankie coal- 
fields to Victoria Falls Station, which 
is about a mile fiom tlie famous Fcdls, 
and not far fiom the Victoria Falls 


Hotel, which we can make our centre 
for the trips to the chief points of 
interest. 

The Victoria Falls are even more 
astonishing than Niagara. The Zam- 
bezi River, here rather more than 
a mile in' width, plunges bodily into 
a narrow chasm 400 feet deep, to rush 
madly through a narrow zig-zag gorge 
that straightens out eventually ; and 
after forty-five miles of pent-up energy 
in tliis long cleft, the Zambezi recovers 
its normal width and its stately pro- 
gress to the sea. 

The Smoke that Thunders 

David Livingstone discovered these 
famous Falls in November, 1855. In 
his account of this discovery he tells 
how he saw in the distance live tall 
columns of vapour, white below and 
dark above, as if vast areas of grass 
w’ere on fire, cmd thus acc omits foi the 
native name given to the T'alLs by his 
followTis -Mosi-oa- Iunya, ” the sTno)s.e 
that thiindois ” He desciilx's his ( anoe 
joinney to the island, which hangs 
peiilously over the lips of the Falls 
(now called after him ” Livingstone 
Island ”). ” Creeping with awe to the 

vcige,” he says, I peered into a large 
rent which had been made from bank 
to bank of the broad Zambezi. ... On 
looking down into the fissure on the 
light of the island, one sees nothing 
but a dense white cloud, which at the 
time we visited it, had two bright rain- 
bows in it. From tins cloud rushed up 
a gieat jet of vapour exactly like steam, 
which condensing, came back in a con- 
stant shower, which soon wetted us to 
the skin. This sliower falls chiefly on 
the opposite side of the fissure, and a 
few yards from the lip there stands 
a straight hedge of evergreen trees, 
whose leaves are always wet.” 

The Rain Forest 

This ” hedge ” is the dense Rain 
Forest fringing the .shore opposite the 
southern lips of the Falls, and divided 
by the chasm known as the Boiling 



'NEATH AFRtCA'S AZURE SKIES 



Som//i 1 fn r i jIi nOf{f 

South Africa has in important lanniiv ‘ind preseiving industiv winch as fir \s fnnt is concLnitc , 
has most of its fictoiies in the Western tape Piovinre neir tin chuf huM i^umini: distncts 
1 his ])i( ture sliows ns fnnt ht piepared for jam inikinef il Won ester in ( Pioviru* 
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Pot, through which the imprisoned 
Zambezi makes its escape from the Palm 
Grove opposite the south-eastern 
rim of the Falls. The railway from 
Cape Town skirts the edge of the 
Rain Forest, 
crossing the gorge 
at a point about 
200 yards below 
the Boiling Pot 
in one magnificent 
arched span of 500 
feet, at a height 
of 400 feet above 
low - water level 
Trains cross this 
bridge at only 
about five miles an 
hour, and when 
the river is high, 
in the month of 
April, the spray 
from the Falls 
A' ashes the 
carriage windows 
You can cross this 
bridge on foot, if 
you pay the 
usual toll of 15 
"return.*' You 
may even descend 
by iron ladders 
fixed in the side 
of the gorge to the 
left of the bndge, 
into the gorge it- 
self and view at 
close quarters the 
terrifying rush of 
waters 

The Rain Forest 
is a tangle of great 
trees linked by 
festoons of creep- 
ing vines, amid 



/f\ pt rmi^sion of the litgh C f?fnmt\sumer for S khode*>\ j 

A STATUE OF CECIt RHODFS 

This fine bronze st«itue of Cecil Rhodes 
stands in Mam Street, Bulawayo, set up on 
stones brought specially from the Matopo 
Hills, where the great Empire Builder was 
buncd. 


which fairy rainbows continually dance 
in the spray Sometimes you may see 
a troop of baboons busy amidst the 
greenery, and if you hunt among the 
tree roots and the stones you will 
find hundreds of crahs of all sorts, 
sizes and colours — land crabs, of course. 


The most beautiful of the cataracts 
into which the Falls are divided are the 
Rainbow Falls, which can be best 
viewed from Danger Point ; but the 
most awe-inspiring are the Main Falls, 
by the side of 
Livingstone 
Island There is 
nothing on the 
African continent 
more calculated to 
inspire awe, and 
you may be sure 
that no one with 
neives stands loo 
near the edge 
of any of the 
numerous vantage 
points. At the 
Falls IS an excellent 
hotel which offers 
the b( st civilisa- 
tion has to give 
actually in the 
realms of the 
piimitive and in 
a setting that has 
been termed the 
Taj Mahal of 
Nature. 

Victoria Falls and 

Niagara 

A comparison 
between the 
Victona Falls and 
Niagara is very 
startling — the 
Victoria Falls are 
about 400 feet 
high,whileNiagara 
at its highest is 
only ftbout 167 ; 
and Victoria Falls 
discharge 100 
million gallons of wateif a minute, 

while Niagara discharges about 84 

millions. For a long time there has 
been talk of harnessing the Victoria 
Falls to power-stations, and of .sending 
electrical power by transmission lines 
to the great gold-fields of the south, 



TWO VIEWS OF THE VICTORIA FALLS 



J he Victoria trails on the /ambe/i River in that part of A-frica iiov\ known as Southern Rhodesia 
were first discovered by the famous mjssionar>, David f ivingstonc, in and arc about a 

mile long and some 357 feet deep This photograph vvis taken lioni the xir 





Livingstone's black followeis called the Falls Mosi oa Tunya, which nu\ms the sinokf (hat 
thnndei s " Alter the halls the river runs through gorges and lavines till it rcat hes th( Ktbrab'isa 
Rapids after which it becomes navigable for miles to its inoutli 
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A TOWERING CITY OF THE ANTS 


A J.Shif>lev. 


Even in England wc can find quite large ant-hills, but none to compare in size with the Rhodesian 
ant-hill shown in this picture. More than a dozen sturdy Natives arc needed to overthrow 
the giant hill which has been reared above the ant-city. 


just as the Canadians and Americans 
have harnessed Niagara But up to 
the present the Victoria Falls remain 
free although the possibilities of a great 
hydro-electric station at Kariba Gorge, 
east of the Falls, arc now being 
considered. 

From Livingstone we could, if we 
chose, continue the journey by rail to 
Lusaka, capital of Northern Rhodesia, 
and on to Broken Hill, a rich lead and 
zinc-mining district, and a good starting 
place for a hunting trip ; but one has to 
remember that animals cannot be used 
for transport there because it is partly 
in the '' fly belt, where the deadly 
tsetse fly brings slow death to horses, 
oxen and other creatures. From 
Broken Hill could go by way of 
Elizabethville, in the province of 


Katanga (Belgian Congo) and Kambove, 
both in a rich copper-mining region, 
to Bukama on the Upper Congo, and 
on to a river port on the Kasai River. 

But we think better of it, for there 
arc very interesting things for us to see 
in Southern Rhodesia, which we missed 
on our trip through it to the Falls. So 
we take train back to Bulawayo, 
changing into another for Gwelo and 
Fort Victoria, twelve miles from which 
are the remarkable ruips of Great 
Zimbabwe, about which there has been 
more argument than about the Pyra- 
mids 

Nobody really knows who built this 
city stronghold, although all sorts of 
stories have been told to explain it. 
Its origin is hidden in the mists of the 
past, but it is evidently the work of a 


FROM CAPE TOWN 

forgotten people who knew that gold 
was to be got in large quantities in the 
neighbourhood, for abundant traces of 
their workings have been discovered. 
For a long time it was thought that this 
was the city whence the Queen of 
Sheba procured gold to present to King 
Solomon when she paid him the State 
visit recorded in the Old Testament, 
but this has been proved to be only a 
romantic tale 

Zimbabwe 

Zimbabwe ruins lie in three great 



South African Ritiirfins. 

AN AFRICAN MYSTERY 


(i) In Southern Rhodesia are to bo found 
the remarkable rums of tiroat Zimbabwe, 
about which there has been more argument 
than about the Pyramids. Here is shown 
the extraordinary inner passage of the 
Temple. 
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groups, which all at one time probably 
formed parts of a well-populated city, 
of which the so-called citadel formed the 
central point. The Zimbabwe people 
had wonderful systems of irrigation for 
their fields, carrying water for hundred:^ 
of miles along the hillsides. The stones 
of which the temples, forts, walls and 
palaces are built are set in place without 
mortar. One of the strangest buildings 
is a mysterious conical tower in front 
of the court of the temple. Ye.t the 
people who inhabit the legion to-day 
are the simple Makalanga tribesmen — 



'^otilhern Rhodesian Publicity Bureau 

WHICH PUZZLES EVERYONE 


(j) And in Lliife pliotogr.'iph avo sot; the (niter 
parallel pa‘>Siige ul the Temple. Tlie 
Zimbabwe ruins indicate that at some 
remote period there existed hereabouts a 
well-populated city. These unknown people 
built sUme structures without mortar. 
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Natives whose best efforts at architecture 
are their little huts of wattle-and-daub. 

Bushman Paintings 

Great Zimbabwe, once a king's capi- 
tal, a great trading centre, with its 
fortress and temple, its gold-mines, 
craftsmen, builders and skilful farmers, 
is now nothing more than heaps of 
ruins for learned men to dispute over 
while the Makalanga squat at their hut 
doors and wonder in their simple minds 
what all the fuss is about. 

If we explore the Matopo Hills care- 
fully, we shall find things far older 
than Zimbabwe that arc the works of 
men. On the rocks are strange paint- 
ings in colour done by the prehistoric 
bushmen — hunter-artists who lived 
there long ages ago. More than one 


such rock painting shows the Victoria 
Falls as five streams of white water 
falling over red cliffs, with a cloud 
of white vapour rising high above all. 

Did the race of men who built Zim- 
babwe come from far-away Arabia ? No 
one can say, but the Arabs have always 
been wonderful traveller-traders. 

Some claim that Southern Rhodesia 
was the land mentioned in the book of 
Genesis as the whole land of Havilah 
where there is gold," and that the people 
who built Zimbabwe were Sabaeans 
from the distant Yemen. But proof of 
such theories has yet to be found. The 
ancient builders left neither burial 
grounds nor inscriptions, although 
statuettes and trinkets have been found 
and can be seen in the museums at 
Bulawayo and Cape Town. 



Soii/k A frica ^atf InformaHon Oflire. 

HOFFMAN SQUARE, BLOEMFONTEIN 


Filofinfontcin is the capital of the Orange Free State and has a total population of about yo.ooo, of 
which some 41,000 are Juiropcans. Here are the lovely gardens of Hoffman Square set 
around a memorial to those who fell in the World War of 1914-18. Bloemfontein is also the 
judicial capital for the Union, the Court of Appeal being set up here in 1910. 



NATAL AND THE ZULUS 



AN OX-WAGGON AT THE FORD 


South 'ifrtcan Railways 


Though the Union of South Africa has State-owned air services, good roads, and steam and 
electric railways, almost every country district has its traditional ox-waggons. To-day, the 
patient beasts haul heavy loads for the South African farmer as their kind did for his pioneer 

ancestors. 


I T was Vasco da Gama who gave 
Natal its name. When, in 1497, he 
" doubled " the Cape and began 
feeling his way carefully along the 
shores of South Africa, he came on 
Christmas Day to a dim coast-line 
which he called in honour of the day 
the “ Land of Natal.'' 

The Terraces 

To-day Natal is one of the most 
prosperous provinces of the Union of 
South Africa. She is different from 
all the rest. The long slope from the 
high ridges of the mighty Drakensberg 
down to the Indian Ocean looks 
towards the sea and the warm 
trade-winds which bring abimdant 
rains to all the province. Natal is 
warmer and wetter than the rest of 
the Union ; the land rises from the 
coast in three wide terraces or belts, 
each of which offers its own special 
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advantages to farmers and planters. 

Nearest the sea is the subtropical 
belt, moist and warm, where planters 
grow sugar-cane and tea, subtropical 
fruits like bananas and pineapples, 
mangoes and papaws. Many of the 
workers on the sugar plantations are 
not African Natives, but Asiatics, who 
have come from India, bringing with 
them their families, their priests, their 
shops and their amusements. You 
can see them at work in the green cane, 
the bright dresses of the women giving 
gay spots of colour here and there ; you 
can hear the beat of their drums at 
night, and the thin pipe of the Hindu 
flute ; you may come upon a small 
Mohammedan mosque or perhaps a 
white plaster Jain temple in the heart 
of the sugar-cane Country ; and you 
meet in your walk home in the cool of 
the evening veiled Moslem women, 
slender Hindus, and quiet Tamils — 
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of diffeient lehgions but all from India 
and many working in Natal sugar-cane 
plantations and in the towns. 

The Higher Belts 

Beyond the coastal belt there is 
another and higher terrace where 
maize, millet, Kaffir corn and other 
grains are grown, and where cattle, 
sheep and horses are reared. It is 
chielly in this midland belt that 
the wattle grows, whose bark is of 
great value m tanning, and is u-.ed not 
only to cure South African leather, 
but also 111 the tanneries ot other 
countries. 

Above tins belt lises the thud -the 
'' upland ” belt, which is cooler than 
the others because it is much higher 
above sea-level. This is a land of 


cattle and sheep, of wheat and bailey, 
of potatoes and garden vegetables. 

Up in the Drakensberg 

Behind all three belts rise the slopes 
of the Drakensberg Mountains, a 
giant rampart 600 miles long, sepa- 
rating Basutoland from Natal. The 
highest peaks are Champagne Castle 
(11,500 feet) and Mont aux Souices 
(10,800 feet). You can go up to these 
grim heights from the coast at Duiban, 
the busiest poit in the Union of South 
Afiica, taking the train to Beigville, 
where you leave the lailway foi a moun- 
tain hotel near the deep gorge of the 
Tiigela River. 

Very early in the morning you 
start out with the guide, bieakfdst at 
‘'Breakfast Rock'' before 8 a.m., and 



A favourite form of transport in Natal is the iicksha, whici' may be said to take the plfice of taxi 
cabs for short distances. These vehicles are diawn by Zulus picturesquely garbed and wearing 
strange headgear. Many of these nckaha “ boys” are upwaids of 6 feet in height, and can pull 
their loaded carnages at a rapid pace mile after mile without tiring. Owing to the nature of their 
work, however, these men are said to be short-lived. 



■ 1 . ,• , Photo: Plamet News 

C&pc Town lit Mother City of South Africa, iin important world seaport, and the Icf^islative capital 
of the Union ^ South Africa. It lies in an amphitheatre between Table Bay and the steep sides of Table 
Mountain, which rises to a height of about It. Part of Capetown is built on the slopes and there is 

.1 cable-way up Table Mountain. (;reen Point, almost at the top of this photograph and about two ins. from 
the fight-hand side, is a bathing beach and residential area. Part of the city can be seen stretching away below 
the two climbers making the ascent of Table Aiountain. 
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ROARING WATERS AND A SILENT BELL 



Hert IS a distant vic>s of the famous \ictoua tails Most old Dutch honusuads haM thtst sh\t htlls 
on the Zambezi Kivtr in Southern Rhodvsja It \\ is mementoes of the da>s \eh<n lhe\ called ihi shves 

li- (n from the I astern end of the gorge inie whieh to \\e»rk Iht photograph shoees the slave bell 

the /ambc7T drops prestretelin the < ape town Municipal (larde ns 



Photo t S A i Photo KN A 

The name of Cecil Rhodes is cIosel> associated with The Transvaal is famed throughout the world for 
the development of South Africa towards the end its gold mines In this photograph wc have the 
of the nineteenth centur> "I his was Rhodes* house, headgear of a Rand gold mine with native workers 
(>roott Schuur, in C ape of Gooel Hope Province coming from the mint at the end of the day 
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Photo FWA 

Zulu’ irul I a (JjMsion ot Natal but was formerl'v rultd by Zulu kinj^s I he /ulus includi v inous tribes of 
Bintu speech In days most ot them are engaf^ed iii pt icehil pastoral and ij^ruultunl e)ccupations 

irul Int in kt isK undir tht ir own chiefs A certain number miRrati to tht towns or to work m the mines 
\ tvpual Zulu kraal is seen in the photograph abo\t 
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Photo Topical Prns 

(»rtat warriors were the Zulus at one time and early in the nineteenth century they had de\ eloped an 
autocratic military organisation Under their King Cetewayo they came into conflict with the British and 
fierce battles took place Today their military aitirt is not greatly in evidence except on specnl occLsions 
Our photograph shows four Zulu warriors in full dress, uirrsing shields, assi gais and knohkerne i 



THE LAND OF THE OSTRICH AND ZEBRA 



. Photo: Central Presx 

living bird in the world is die Ostrich, and in South Africa, ostrich farming is quite an important 
indi^trv, as the plumes of the birds have a high value. These plumes are taken three times in two years, 
the being cut tw-o ins. from their sockets. These sockets arc without nerves and the birds fed nothing 

when the plumes are cut. Our photograph was taken on an ostrich farm at Outsdoom, South Africa. 



More than sixty years ago, there was great danger that the wild life of South Africa was vanishing before 
snares of white and native hunters. A great national park was planned but it was not until 
1902. that the Kruger National Park became really established. Today, the animals for which South Africa 
IS famed, such as the zebra, the giraffe and others, can roam unmolested in this great park. 





s uth \Jtn in h lilt j\i 

Ihoiif'h Durbin is not tht lapital of Natil piovinct it is the chief coiMiuiciil it inn Mu 

Mty has a population ot ovci |oo ooo (iy:^ooo 1 uiopcans and 2(57000 non Kuioptaiis) I Ins 

pictuu sho\\s tin shopping ttntrt and ( ity Hill 
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THE MEN OF 2UI.ULAND 



Here IS i Zulu chu t in tiill wa.i kit standing 
keen and alert outside his hut ui tin 
n ilive ktaal or village The /ulus irc x 
splendid rare of African Natives 



This elderly Zulu sitting in solemn 
( ont( mpldtion wtariiig his e mi non ill 
blanket At one time ZiilulaiKl was a 
powerful kingdom 


r 



1 h I 't South Ajricun Aatluays 

The word Bantu is used to describe the various languages numbering nearly 400, of the African 
Natives it is also used as a racial description and includes many types of African from the 
pygmies to tlu till Zulus r)ur picture shows a typical Zulu craftsman engaged in making clay 
models of animals and heads outside his native hut 
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NATAL AND 

go up and up through woods ol wild 
elder and tiee-fems to the magic colour 
of the base rocks of Mont aux Sources 
in the sunlight. It is cold up there, 
especially to those who have come 
from the lazy warm lands by the sea ; 
but the view is one of the world's 
wonders. 

There is a famous pass in the 
Drakensberg at the head of the Goodoo 
Gorge, over which the dignified Basuto 
farmers stalk beside their shaggy ponies 
loaded with bags of grain or rough 
bales of wool from their farms in the 
valleys of Basutoland to sell in Natal 
There are places, too, where you 
can see the rock paintings of the 
first people who lived among these 
mountains — the Bushmen, who dwelt 
ai tins part of Afiica long bcfoie the 
advance southwards of bigger, stionger 
and more intelligent people from the 
north 

I he Natives who lived in Natal when 
lirst the Dutch and then the British 
began to make their homes in the 
country weie the Zulus, who live to-day 
mainly in their own coimtry of Zulu- 
land, ruled by their chiefs under the 
supervision of officials 

A Race of Warriors 

The Zulus are a splendid lace of 
Africans, tall and well-built, living in 
their neat huts of beehive shape in 
their kraals or villages, sometimes on 
the hilltops, sometimes on the slopes 
just above the bottom of a valley 
Their homes are niaivellously con- 
structed of pliant twigs and poles bent 
over and plaited with smaller ones, and 
then covered with long grass thatch 
The furniture is of the simplest — a few 
mats, vessels for cooking and storing 
food, a kaross (skin) or two, and that 
is all. Around the kraal are the mealie 
patches in which maize is cultivated ; 
a cattle enclosure is close by, for the 
Zulus real many cattle 

When the white men first made 
treaties with the Zulus, the ternble 
Chaka was lord of the land ; he was 


THE ZULUS 



St utfi ifnr i iii h /ern tin n {>} 1 1 

\ /UUl CONSTABtr 


riiib Zulu I unslablt t\pifips the proud \\ irnoi 
tiadition of his race His, name i', Baih 
and he is the great "land-^on of a Zulu king 
Like the other iiumhtis ol hib Torn, In l 
dependable and tiiist\vorlh\ polKein in 

slain by his brothei Dingaaii, anothei 
powerful Zulu king whose (regi- 

ments) ate up ’’ all the smaller 
peoples who dared to resist Inm 
Cetewayo, a later king, fought the 
Zulu War with the British, but was 
defeated after a brave struggle, and 
Zululand was taken over at last in 
1897 by Britain, forming now part of 
the Union of South Africa. 

In the towns, especially in Durban, 
you will see Zulus most wonderfully 
decorated with ostrich feathers or horns 
on their heads and ornaments and 




Photos : South Africa State In/ortnaiion Offi< e. 

Here, in the finery of their ceremonial dress, are three members of the Mantlhlakazi tribe of Zulus. 
We can imagine from this picture how fearsome and imposing the Zulu im‘pih must have appeared 
in the times before peace came to Zululand. Older Zulus will still tell tales of those distant days 
when such kings as Chaka, that great one/' ruled. 





>0VONDERFUL HOWICK FALLS 



v> nee the Ihe ilisU^ite 

,‘;J::!Mve m'tho ^-^la Part o^ ,,,, „ot Uen .po.U 
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bangles on their arms, drawing the 
nckshas that are conomonly used by 
people for short journeys. 

The Zulu of To-day 

It is only in remote Zululand that 
you will see Zulus as they were when 
Chaka, " the great elephant whose 
tread shakes the earth," ruled with a 
rod of iron ; and that only on special 
occasions — tall warriois with skin 
karosses about them, white tails of 
gnus at their knees, with hide shield 
and assegais. To-day the Zulus are 
peaceful farmers growing mealies, Kaffir 
com from which their favourite drink, 
tshwala, is made, pumpkins, bo.ms and 
sweet potatoes. Cattle, sheep and 
goats are looked after by the boys. 
Gardening near the kraal is done 
chiefly by the women and gnls. Men 
sot up the tramework of the huts, 
but w’omen always do the giass- 
th.itching 

i\ot so long ago the leal power in the 


Zulu kraal was the witch doctor whose 
command over the spirits of the forest, 
bush, and water was respected and 
feared by all. Witch doctors are now 
forbidden by law, but in the kraals 
you may still hear tales of their charms 
and of the “ spirits " they controlled ; 
and older Zulus will tell how the spirit 
of Chaka, “ that great one," wanders 
at night with his ghostly indunas 
and impis over such old battlefields 
as Rorke’s Drift, Isandhlwana, and 
Uhindi. 

One of the sights for visitors to Zulu- 
land is the Hluliluwe Game Reserve, 
nearly 200 miles from Durban, which is 
famous for its black and white Rhino- 
ceros. Accompanied by Native Game 
Guards, you can wander freely in the 
Reserve, staying overnight at one of the 
Rest Huts where everything mi Indint; 
hot and cold watei .ind servants is 
provided at a remarkably low cost . 1 he 
Reserve has the appropriate telegraphic 
address of “ Rhino.” 



ifrutm KiXiluiays, 

IN THE DRAKENSBERG MOUNTAINS 


The beautiful and rugj^ed Drakensberg Mountains form a giant lainparl dividing ISasutoland 
from Natal They are the “ Himalayas of South Africa whose jagged peaks rise in places to over 
1 1,000 feet In few parts of the world can untamed natuie be seen in such magnihcence. 



A WONDERFUL BUILDING AT RAGNAGAR 


^ 0/ / D hay r r 


Ragnagir is i remote place in Rajputana a district trade up of several States each ruled bv its 
native pnnce and here wc see a structure of singular be lutv whose pillars and ceiling give 
evidence of most exquisite carving and workmanship Ibis building is of great antiquity but 
so far from the beaten track that few people can visit it 


THROUGH INDIA’S DOMINIONS 


T he vast country known as India 
IS now divided into two separate 
me mb( rs of the British Com- 
monwealth, while the Piinces' States, 
though retaining their independence 
in some degree, have made treaties oi 
agreements with the Government of 
India for purposes of trade, transport 
and communications 

This great sub-continent has a total 
population of 389 millions who do not 
belong to one but to many peoples It 
has some 222 languages, exclusive of 
many dialects , 14 languages are now 
officially recognised Hindi, or Hindus- 
tani, will become the official language 
m time, but English will be used for 
some years for all official pui poses 
The history of India goes back into 


landmark in its history was the invasion 
in 326 B c by Alexander the Great 
Yet the oldest Indian books are 
believed to date from about 1500 b c 
and are wTittcn in Sanskrit, which is 
not unlike Pt rsian 

There had been many and varied 
chapters m the long stoiy before the 
East India Company was founded m 
1600 to carry on trade in the country. 
The first settlement of the East India 
Company in time grew into the great 
city now known as Calcutta By 1758, 
when Clive became the Governor of 
Bengal under the 1 ast India Company, 
British inffutnce had become dominant 
Just a hundred years later the British 
government took over control of all 
the territory administered by the Com- 
pany. Later, on January ist, 1877, 


the distant past, but the first real 
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Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
Empress of India. 

Under the British Raj (rule) the 
quarrels among the different races 
disappeared to a large extent ; educa- 
tion, medical science and industrial 
organisation brought about great and 
beneficial changes, while the Indian 
princes ruled their own territories with 
the advice and assistance of the British. 

Various changes in the government 
of the country have taken place during 
the course of the present century as well 
as steady improvements in the educa- 
tional system, while railways have been 
built and many public works caiTied 
out. The desire for self-government 
grew stronger and several British 
commissions endeavoured to arrange a 
system of government which would be 
fair to all parties and avoid the dangers 
of civil war. 

The British government eventually 
d ided that India should become 
a self-governing nation as soon 
as possible and Lord Moiintbatten 
was appointed Weroy to assist the 
different peoples in the task, 

'1 he result, however, was not all that 
was hoped for, and two separate 
dominions were created, India and 
JVikistan, as fiom August 1947. 

This was the best solution of the 
apparently impossible pioblem of recon- 
(ihng the Hindu with the Moslem 
point of view. I.oid Muuiitbatten 
ceased to be Viceroy but w;is appointed 
Governor-General of the Dominion of 
India in order to complete his task 
during the period of transition. He 
retired when the two Dominions had 
become fully established and the Piime 
Minister, Pandit Nehru, appointed a 
member of the new Dominion govern- 
ment to siKcei'd him. In 1950 India 
beraine a K<*public but remained a 
mernb(‘r of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

A tragedy that threatened serious 
outbreaks of violence was the assassi- 
nation of the great Hindu leader, 
Mahatma (jandhi, in January 1948. 
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Fortunately, the worst fears were not 
borne out by events. Pakistan also 
had its owm tragic loss within some 
eight months after Gandlii’s death. 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who had led the 
Moslems of India in the struggle to 
maintain their own independent state of 
Pakistan, died suddenly at the capital 
of the new Dominion, Karachi. 

It was a serious loss to Pakistan at a 
time when the leadership of Mr. 
Jinnah was most needed. Ho had 
himself taken on the post of Goveinor- 
Gcneral at the beginning of the new 
era. The formation of two new and 
separate Dominions created tremendous 
problems which needed the combined 
wisdom of both Hindu and Moslem to 
overcome successfully. These problems 
are being slowdy solved. 

Despite the division into two .sepa- 
rate dominions, this vast sub-continent 
must still be regarded as a whole fiom 
the geographical point of view. 1 lie 
name India will no doubt bo long used 
to include the Dominion of Pakistan 
as well as the Union of India. 

Mountain, Forest and Plain 

India has no winter as we understand 
it, except on the high mountains of tlie 
north and in the lands of tlic extreme 
north-WTSt where winter snows are 
common. From October until the end 
of Februaiy, theie is a cool season. In 
March the hot season begins and lasts 
until June, when the south-west mon- 
soon brings the rainy season which 
continues until October. 

Geographically, India may be divided 
into four main regions. Firstly, there 
is Himalayan India where the climate 
ranges from the snows of mountain 
peaks to the hot humidity ot tropical 
jungles. In this region there are dense 
forests and valuable stocks of timber, 
grain ana fruit-growing areas such as 
the basin cf the Jhelnm in Kashmir, and 
rice and millet areas like the rich valleys 
of Nepal and Bhutan. 

The North-west is dry and compara- 
tively barren. The soil is poor, the 
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THE TATA STEEL WORKS AT JAMSHEDPUR 

many years India had to import steel, but she now has her own flourishing steel industry with 
its headquarters at Jamshedpur, Part of the great Tata plant there is seen in this picture of electric 
magnets loading ship>ard plates into trucks. 


pastilles are scanty, and people there 
find it liaid to get a living from the land. 
Hut such aieas as Hie valley of Pesh- 
.iwar aie feitile, and goats, camels and 
rattle are laised on the dry plateau of 
J3aluchistan. 

The region of gieatest population is 
the Indus-Ganges Plain, where grain 
crops are growm in the dry, but irrigated 
Sind and grain, cotton, and oilseeds in 
the Punjab. In the basin of the 
Ganges, grain, cotton, jute, and sugar 
cane are grown ; and on the hillsides 
(particulaily in Assam) there are tea 
plantations. 

Finally, there is the Deccan, where 
cotton, rice, sugar cane and ground nuts 
thrive and where there are rich forests 
of teak and sandalwood. 

The Peoples of India 

Over seventy per cent of the peoples 
of India get their living from the land. 


Ihey are mostly peasant farmers, living 
in i/imimerable small villages scatteie(l 
across the great sub-cunlinent . 01 

India's towns and cities, only Calcutta 
and Bombay have populations of ovei 
a million and there aie not more than 
forty towns in all whose inhabitants 
number more than 100,000. 

But while village life and primitive 
village crafts and industries aie wide- 
spread, these do not represent a com- 
plete picture of the Indian sub-con- 
tinent. Modern invention has brought 
about great changes in life in India even 
in the life of the villager, who is now in 
closer touch with the towns through 
that commonplace thing ol our evt'ry- 
day life, the motor-bus. To him have 
now' comt^ education, better sanitation, 
co-operative farming and (government 
assistance. He has more to live for 
and to hope lor now' that progress has 
reached out to his village. 
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OFF TO THE SMELTING HOUSE 

This another part of the Tata works. Metal 
pours from one of the runners of the blast 
furnace into a giant ladle \^hich will take it to 
the smelting house 


Later in these pages you will read 
something of India’s important jute 
industry which centres on the delta 
lowlands of Bengal, and of her cotton 
which comes from the north-western 
Deccan behind Bombay, from the 
basins of the rivers Indus and Ganges, 
and from the “ iron soil ’’ of Madras. 
But in addition to these, India now has 
important heavy industry and is one of 
the leading industrial areas of the world. 

In the Damodar Valley 

For naany years India had to import 
steel, but she now makes not only 
enough for her own needs, but a surplus 
for export. The centre of her iron and 
steel industry is Jamshedpur in Bihar 
whose steel works, Indians will proudly 
tell you, IS the largest in the British 
Commonwealth. Jamshedpur is about 
a hundred and forty miles from Calcutta 
and is the headquarters of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company which, founded in 
1911, is now virtually an entirely Indian 
concern. An idea of the size of its 
operations can be obtained from con- 


sidering its output during the war when 
its blast furnaces produced more than a 
million and a half tons of pig-iron every 
year. 

The raw materials for this Indian 
*' Sheffield ” are found within the sub- 
continent. Half India's coal (and India 
is among the eight leading coal pro- 
ducers in the world) comes from Bihar. 
About three million tons of iron ore are 
mined each year in India, and about 
half of this comes from the Singbhum 
district of Bihar. If we except Soviet 
Russia, India is the largest producer of 
manganese in the world, and this comes 
mainly from the Cential Provinces. It 
is thus easy to understand how some- 
thing approaching an industii.il 1 evolu- 
tion has taken place m India in recent 
years and how the centre of this revolu- 
tion has been Bihar wliere the raw 
materials of heavy industry ai c so easily 
accessible. India now makes her own 
aircraft, her own motor vehicles : and 
what is more, has shown in the success 
of the Jamshedpur plant that no matter 
what their caste, religion, or tongue, her 
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IN A BOMBAY COTTON MILL 


Hoinbay is tlie centre of the impoitaut Indian 
c otton industry. This picture shows the reeling 
dopartment m one of the most modern mills in 
the city. 


THROUGH INDIA’S DOMINIONS 


many different peoples can work in 
harmony side by side. For the workers 
at Jamshedpur are among the best paid 
and best housed in India. What is 
most interesting about them is that 
they include Brahmins, Mohammedans, 
Buddhists, Christians, and Untouch- 
ables : that is to say, peoples of different 
ways and beliefs who do not always get 
along well together in other parts of the 
sub-continent ; at Jamshedpur, how- 
ever, they work together amicably, so 
pointing the way to the path which all 
the peoples of both 
Dominions must 
tread if they are to 
enjoy peace and 
prosperity. 

T.avei in India 

How shall we 
travel while we are 
in India? There 
are roads, railways, 
and airlines for us 
to use. The major 
roads follow the 
routes of the old 
trunk roads, the 
greatest of which 
was known as the 
Grand Trunk Road ; 
from Peshawar in 
the north-west to 
Calcutta it ran, a 
distance of some 
1,500 miles. 

But as far as the 
past is concerned, it 
was the railways 
which opened up the 
sub-continent. The 
first railway in 
India was opened 
to traffic in 1853, 
and since then such 
expansion has taken 
place that to-day 
India is third among 
the countries of the 
world in the matter 
of railway services. 
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The engineers who built India’s fine 
railways had not an easy task ; in 
the mountainous north, for exampie, 
over a hundred tunnels had to be made 
to carry the line up to Simla. 

India, too, has a considerable number 
of internal air services linking the great 
cities and towns. The.se eire operated 
by such companies as Air India, Indian 
National Airways, and Air Services of 
India. In iiddition, India has her own 
and B.O.A.C.. direct services to Britain 
and is so linked with other countries 



THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING, BOMB.W 

Hombay, on India’s western seaboard, is the f^ateway to the whole ol the 
Indian aub-continent ; and besides bcin^ a seaport, the city is the 

centre of India's cotton industiy. From the liarbonr, the city's wstately 
buildings form an impressive sight. Here is the Municipal building, one 
of the features of the city. 



THE SIGHTS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 



THE ELEPHANT TEMPLE AT MADURA 


/ \ 4 


Mdlura IS oiig of tho mosi \\OTTdcrful old dtirs of South rn ludn and here we* st*^ tin* fin us 
tlrphvnt Jcmplf Flcphuits wrro rjr\c*l out of s >lid rock and wc shojld nnifinbtr 

that (iiiitsh IS th( eltjph i^t luadcd gjl of wisdcjin itid good fjituiK orif' of the sons of iv -i 
thi, rXsti ) or Visitors to so*nc of the temples of M idiiri h i\(. bestoAved ux>on them gsrUi Is 
of mangolds at tho time of the Hindu fe/;ti\al held at the J ini «r> full moon 


T he triveller entering India from 
Ceylon lands at Danushkodi 
From this port among the sands 
the tram runs across a low -lying 
country with clumps of cabbage palms 
and clusters of mud huts, thatched with 
palm leaf, to the richei land wheie 
peasants clad only in waist cloths are 
busy m the paddy fields, watering the 
land by the ancient method of raising 
water from the wells and pouring it into 
little channels of the fields 

Patient bullocks work all day long up 
and down the little slopes by the wells, 
lowtnng the big hide buckets into 
the water as they go up, and lifting 
them filled as animals strain down 
again Thfii comes a pause for the 
buckets to bo emptied by the peasants 
as soon as they reach the top, with 
a pleasant gurgling as the cool water 
slips down the conduits 


Madura and Its Temple 

Our first stop is at Madura, one of 
the most wonderful old cities of 
Southern India, containing a great 
temple which is reckoned to be the 
finest of its kind in the sub continent 
It covers twenty live acres Like most 
temples of Southern India, it stands 
Within a number of squared walled 
enclosures, pierced by magnificent tall 
gateways called gopurams, which rise 
storey upon storey on a rectangular 
base to a high crowming ridge 

Each storey is carved into thousands 
of sculptured figures of gods ^nd heroes, 
with an effect that is staggefing to the 
Western mind bewildered by the over- 
richness of detail To understand the 
meaning of the figures one must be 
wcli-versed in the Hindu religion, and 
know at least the chief of the hundreds 
of shapes and forms assumed by the 
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By THE GOLDEN LILY POOL 
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If you were tiavclliiij; in Southern India you could see this wonderful Cireat Tt inplc of Madura 
which rears its stone head to a height exceeding 150 feel. Tlie Temple C'lato is shown on the left. 
Amid.st what looks to be a ina/e of sculpture are ligures of gods, heroes, l)ulls, ele[jhaiits and many 
other gilded or briglitly-coloured lorms. There are thousands ol these sculptured ligures, 
some of them repiesenting Vishnu the Preserver and Siva the Destroyer in hundieds of shapes 

and styles. 
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two great gods — Vishnu the Preserver, 
and Shiva or Siva the Destroyer and 
Re-creator. The most important of 
the three principal gods is Brahma, the 
Supreme Being, or Universal Soul. 
These three, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
form the Trimurti, on which Hinduism 
is based. 

A Hindu Festival 

Within the walled enclosures are 
the priests' dwellings, and the temple 
itself, which lises tier upon tier, each 
crow'ded with sculptures. Within the 
temple is the sacred place where the 
figure of the god is kept. At Madura 
there is the image of Ganesh, the 
elephant -headed god of wisdom and 
good fortune — one of the sons of Siva 
the Destroyer. We give a present of 
money to the piiests and go into the 


1 



1 ht U C f mmiSiiMifr for India 

A BENGALI GIRL IN SARI 


llir buri i', i III uf Kitat iij the 

last and Indii li is Ix-tn famed for thi 

be.iuty arul (iiialit> ul this type of product In 
this plioto^Maph a Ih j'lrl is seen with 

the ^ari diaptil horn the shoulder as this par 
inent u-»uallv vvorii in India 



/ hf High C( ntnii ',iuncr /t r India 

A DANDl SADHU 


India lias alv\ ays bi ennotrd as i land ufielipious 
tolt ranee Foi thousands of >iars saiious 
leligions have cxistid sitle by ^ide In this 
picture IS sten a Dandi Sadhu, oneot the a ,eetit 
sects which piactise sell denial. 

^ temple to wander for an hour or so 
through its mysterious interior and 
among its thousands of carven pillars. 

As we come out a priest bestows 
upon each of us a garland of marigolds, 
for this IS the time of the Hindu 
festival that is held at Madura at the 
January full moon. The streets of the 
eity are thronged with pilgrims gatheted 
together for this solemn occasion from 
all parts. The chief ceremony will be 
the passage of the gods on richly- 
ornamented rafts round the sacred 
tank, which is a vast sheet of water two 
miles in circumference. 

Millions of fairy lamp! will glow 
from the terraces round the tank, 
and the procession of the gods will 
be illuminated with coloured fires and 
heralded by the booming <tl gongs and 
the beat of drums. Elephants will clear 
the road round the tank so that the 
priests and their helpers, pulling on 
the huge hawsers, will have clear space 
in which to manceuvre their unwieldy 
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BOULDER-PERCHED TEMPLE AND FORTRESS 


I . ;V. A 


At Iricluriopolv is a great rock- fortress which towers above the town roofs from its high perch 
un the rock that lieavcs its shoulders above the palm trees. The rocks are picturesquely sculp- 
tured by nature, and on the very summit is a temple. This is one of the most impressive sights 
of Southern India, and the rock-mass rises to a height of more than 270 feet. 


rafts to the landing-places whence the 
gods will be borne high to the temple 
from which they were brought, there to 
rest until next year's festival. 

Hindu Castes 

This visit to Madura brings us into 
contact with Hinduism, one of the 
great Indian religions. We cannot pre- 
tend to understand it, and we are fai 
too wise to smile at what we do not 
understand. Wliat to us is a i 'aning- 
less jumble of gods and goddesses, and a 
number of festivals attended by crowds 
of excited people, is a very different 
thing to the Hindus themselves. 

We learn, for the first time, that 
the coloured marks we notice on 
the foreheads of many Indians are 
marks that indicate the particular 
religious sects to which they belong. 
These marks are not caste-marks, as 


soTjic people suppose. Caste, again, is 
another matter which we find diffi- 
<"ult to understand. The Hindus are 
divided into many castes or “ classes," 
each of which keeps strictly to itself ; 
a man of one caste may not marry a 
woman of another — he may not eat 
with people of another ; even the 
shadow of a lower caste person falling 
upon his food will prevent a high- 
caste nian partaking of it. Long ago 
the castes were only four — the 
Brahmins, of priestly descent ; the 
Kshattruyas, of military descent ; the 
Vaishiyas, or merchant class ; and the 
Sudras or workers, builders, farmers 
and labourers. Later, there were many 
divisions and subdivisions of these, as 
well as the untouchables." Many 
influences are at work to-day, however, 
which tend to break down the caste 
system. 
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From Maduia wc lake train again for 
Trichinopoly, not forgetting to buy a 
bunch of small plantains to give to the 
monkeys that come down from their 
playgrounds on the roofs of wayside 
stations to beg at the carriage windows. 

Trichinopoly and the Carnatic 

the sight to see at I'lichinopoly is the 
gloat ro( k-fortress, winch towers above 
the town roofs fiom its high perch on 
tht‘ lock that heaves its shouldeis above 
the palm trees. Facing it is the 
sacred tank, in the midst of which is a 
small shrine ; the temple itself is 
caivcd out of the rock. The groat 
plain which stretches around Trichino- 
poly ill a sea of chequered tints of 
growing crops is the part of the 
Carnatic about w^hich we read in our 
history books at those pages which tell 
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of the exploits of Clive in the early 
days of British interest m India. The 
Fort of Arcot is only loo miles away to 
the nor til. 

Madras 

Madras is oui next objective. Like 
all India’s great sea gates, it has a 
part that is distinctly Europejin, with 
tine modem buildings, and a poition 
that is even more distinctly Indian. 
Ihe bazaars interest us more than the 
European qnarteis of the city ; but 
we find the splendid Law Courts worth 
a special visit. The great banyan tree 
—a tree which we see in Madras for 
the first time in reality— commands our 
attention ; its branches drop to the 
ground suckers which take root and 
become new trunks, so that a single 
tree looks like a grove of trees. 



7 he Ihfih ( umtms'iiouer fof InUxa 

IN A TRAVANCORt CERAMIC FACTORY 


Kit. nl in \cirioiii> parts of India have irvralod ihal a liiglil} advanced knowlcdf;e tif 

potl< ly m,llvln^ as ncll as other blanches of ait and architecture existed as eaily as 3,000 n C. In 
mr)ie modern times the aitisi has been employed 111 designs lor factory-made gCM:)ds In this 
picture Die modellei in chiving the finisiiiiig touches to a figure before the mould is made in a fa« (oiy 

at Travancore. 
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STUDENTS A1 AN ADULF NIGHT SCHOOL 

India s universities arc vv( jl known, but as in Hntain there are also other institutions whert oldti 
students can pursue then studies after tluy have spent th( day in normal woik Students at a 
ni^ht school for adults m the Moralxid I >istrict of Sahaspur aie seen at their studies in this picture 
One advantage of India's wanni'r cliinate is that many of the classes can be held m the open air 


In the hot weather, the Europeans 
who can afford it forsake Madras for 
Ootacamund — “ Ooty ” they call it — 
a hill station in the midst of the 
beautiful Nilgin Hills, where the tea 
estates and cinchona plantations 
flourish, and where tiger as well as 
sambhur and other deer roam in the 


thick forests that clothe the wetter 
slopes. These forests are the homes 
of the primitive Toda people, who 
speak their strange language that 
has never been written down, and 
live their lives in the same way as 
their forefathers did a,ooo years ago 
and more. 
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FROM BOMBAY TO NEW DELHI 
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MODERN TRANSPORT ON A MOUNTAIN HIGHWAY 

Fruni thi'> iliustr<itioii some idea can be gained of what road travel is like in some parts of India 
and how cleverly the highways are constiucted over enormously lofty mountains. On this 
road you might once have seen bullock waggons and native carts, but, in the above view, a 
motor transport column is proceethng down the slope of what is now a bro.id highway. 


R ailway travel in India is very 
different fiom a journey by rail 
k. in Biitain. The distances, tq 
begin with, are much gieater, and the 
trams are specially adapted to give 
passengers as much comfort as possible 
over long journeys in a climate which is 
distinctly hot for the gi eater part of 
the year. 

Every traveller who intends to see 
more of India than he can from the 
windows of Ins express train will 
engage an Indian servant or '' bearei '' 
to take a good many of his little worries 
from his shoulders and to smooth out 
the way, so that everything luns 
without a hitch. If he plans to go any 
distance from the main routes, the 
traveller also takes care that a “ cook " 
goes too. 

As long as you are in one of the fine 
trains of the Indian State Railways, 
or located at one of the many ex- 
cellent hotels in the cities, you are 
quite able to fend for yourself ; but 
directly you strike out into less beaten 
tracks, you will be sadly at a disadvan- 


tage without your boy '' or beaier. 
For it is he who books your seat m 
the trains, packs and looks after your 
luggage ; he sees that your meals ai <* 
forthcoming at the piopei time, whothoi 
you are on the train or staying for the 
night at one of the " rest-houses 
provided at convenient places along 
the roads away from the towns ; he 
makes yoiii bed for you. valets you, 
tips the right people (with your coins, 
of course) and sees that you get your 
money's worth eveiy where. 

You might think that such a jew^el of 
a man-servant is a rare one : but if you 
have quite ordinary luck, you will find 
just such a bearer " awaiting your 
arrival at your poit of entry into India, 
if you have taken the precaution to have 
one engaged for you, cither by some 
friend in India or some big banking or 
business firm which has tranches there. 

Indian Trains 

The carriages on the Indian express 
trains are so arranged that the seats, 
which lie in line with the length of the 
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train, can be converted into comfort- 
able beds for the night — a job which 
your bearer does for you. The white 
carriages are fitted with electric fans 
and dust proof windows ; and there is 
a comfortable restaurant car as well as 
a bath-room. You can, if you wish, 
have one of the splendidly-equipped 
tourist cars, with your own private 
dining-room, sitting-room and bed- 
room, and with your own kitchen and 
your own servants* quarters ; but that 
is for wealthy people who like to travel 
in luxury 1 

Suppose you have landed at Bombay, 
the great port on India's western sea- 
board that is the gateway to the whole 
of India. You have your choice of at 
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least live mail trains and three main 
line expresses a day on the G.T P. 
(Great Indian Peninsula) route — to the 
Punjab by way of Delhi and Lahore ; 
to Calcutta via Jubbulpore and via 
Nagpur ; to Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
the cities of the Ganges ; or to Madras 
and the wonderful city-temples of 
Southern India, by way of Poona and 
Raichur. 

Railway Routes from Calcutta 

If, however, you have made Calcutta 
your starting-point, you have the 
choice of an even greater variety of 
routes and fast trains. From Howrah 
terminus of the E.I.R. (East Indian 
Railway) two mail trains and seven 
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BOMBAY AS AN AIRMAN SEES IT 

The Province of Bombay comes on the western side of the Indian sub-contincut. and the island- 
city of the same name is the chief port of this seaboard. Here is an aerial view of the Harbour, 
looking towards the north, the Victoria and Prince's Docks being plainly shov^m. U is said that 
upwards of sixty dialects are spoken in Bombay. 
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expresses run daily to Benares, Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow, Agra, Delhi, the 
Punjab and Bombay. From Sealdah 
terminus the Eastern Bengal line has 
four or five good trains every day to 
Darjeeling, the beautiful hill station 
which is the refuge of many Europeans 
during the hot season, to the tea 
est.ites of Assam, and to Chittagong 
and the farthest east of India. 

Using the railways alone, it is pos- 
sible to visit all India's finest cities and 
to learn a great deal of the country with- 
out departing very far from the beaten 
track. But if you want to see the real 
India, you must forsake the tourist 
routes, strike out into less-known high- 
ways, and live in India long enough to 
understand her people and their ways. 


Let us take such a journey, starting 
from Victoria Station at Bombay, and 
climbing over the Western Ghats on 
to the Deccan by the pass. Four 
hours' journey brings us to the sacred 
city of Nasik, which is the holiest of 
all Indian cities, save Benares. It 
stands at an altitude of nearly 2,000 
feet above sea level, near the source of 
the sacred Godavaii, by whose waters 
gather millions of pilgrims from all 
parts of India to perform the one 
essential duty which ensures them 
salvation. Nasik is a city of Hindu 
temples where, at certain times of the 
year, great religious festivals are held. 

The Ellora Caves 

Stranger still are the cave-temples of 



THE CAVE-1EMPLES OF BUORA 
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The templefe of Klloia. believed to date trom the eighth century, have been carved out of the solid 
hillside — great pillars, images of gods and goddesses, hfe-size elephants and a profusion of intricate 
ornamentation all cut with patient perfection from the rock itself. Above we see the Kailas 
iemple, and there are in the same neighbourhood caves of great antiquity hewn in the rock. 
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AN INDIAN ORCHESTRA GIVES A BROADCAST 


rn1<‘it.iinnu lit ha,s bocomc as jKjpuIar m India as in most othor parts of the ^v()rlcl, and 
1 ndi.i s iniisK lans have taken to liroadcasling with enthusiasm. The insti umenls aie difletcni liotn 
thosf seen in a similar Bntish orchestia, though some of tlie stringed instruments bear a certain 
K semblcini e. This photogia])h was taKcn at the 1 )(hTa J )un bro.ulcasting station which forms part 
of the Indian government's rural ilevelopmenl si heme. 


J^llora. These we can visit by car from 
Aurangabad, which is not on the main 
line, but on a nairow-gauge railway 
from Manmad. If we elect to stay at 
Ellora for the night, there is a good 
rest-house or dak bungalow whore we 
can put up. The temples of Ellora 
have been carved out of the solid 
hillside — great pillars, images of gods 
and goddesses, life-size elephaiits, and 
a profusion of intricate ornament all 
cut with patient perfection from the 
rock itself. 

Monasteries, too, with numerous 
rooms and windows and staircases for 
the monks of old, have been similarly 
excavated from the solid rock with 
infinite care and labour. At least three 
religions have played a part in the work: 
Buddhist, Hindu and Jain. The Bud- 
dhist temple has great seated figures of 


Buddha, and a marvellously-carven 
roof ; the Jain caves are filled with 
perfect statues, each in its niche, 
storey upon storey. The Jains have 
their finest temples at Mount Abu, 
which is visited by many tourists 
during the season ; their faith is veiy 
much like that of the Buddhists, for 
they believe that after this life a man's 
soul may pass into the body of an 
animal, and therefore look upon ill- 
treatment and slaughter of animals as 
utterly hateful. 

Cotton on the Deccan 

Up here on the Deccan is the 
wonderful black soil in which cotton 
grows best. It was foimed by the 
breaking up of the lava which covers 
the north-western part of the Deccan. 
It does not powder into dust as most 
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other soils do in the hot season, but re- 
tains a great deal of moisture, although 
it cracks widely. The cotton seed is 
sown when the big rains are over, and 
the tenacious lava soil forms a sort of 
clod round the roots of the growing 
plant, so that it flourishes without 
irrigation and without much rain, and 
the cotton is ready to pick when the 
hot season begins in March. Indian 
cotton is grown also in the Upper 
Ganges basin and in the Punjab, but 
under very different conditions. 

We saw at Bombay how the people 
of India engage in the cotton manu- 
facture themselves, employing the most 
up-to-date machinery in large cotton 
mills that bear comparison with those 
of Lancashire. We shall sec the same 
thing at Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
and other Indian cities, where the tall 
fingers of factory chimneys break the 
beautiful skyline of ancient temples 
and palaces. The people of India, 
however, also use cotton in the ancient 
way, weaving it on their piimitive 
looms and dyeing it perhaps with the 
old vegetable dyes, producing really^ 
fine fabrics. 

Famous Strongholds 

Back at Aurangabad, we are reminded 
of the great Moghul Emperor, Aurang- 
zeb, who gave his name to the city, for 
we can go to see the stronghold of 
Daulcitabad which he built for himself 
long years ago. Farther north , another 
stronghold perched bravely on a great 
hill overlooks the city and the palaces 
arul gardens belonging to the Nawab — 
the native Prince of Bhopal. Fiom 
Bhopal, visitors go to see the strange 
domelike monuments on the hill at 
Sanchi. They are called stupas or 
topes, which the ancient Buddhists 
erected over sacred relics or holy spots. 
The most wonderful things at Sanchi, 
howtwer, are the beautifully-carved 
gateways, stone rails and steps, which 
are covered with elaborate sculptures 
that tell the story of the life of Buddha. 
They are the Buddhist scriptures writ- 


ten in stone by the sculptor-artists of 
the sixth century before Christ, at the 
command of the great Indian Emperor, 
Asoka. Some of the stupas have been 
opened and found to contain the bones 
of famous disciples of the great teacher, 
Gautama Buddha. 

Gwalior’s Castled Crag 

Going north, the train takes us to 
(iwalior, dominated by the castled 
crag of (iwnlior,'* flat-topped, with 
steep sides that actually overhang in 
places, and approached by a single 
road guarded by six great gates. Here 
the mutineers of 1857 refuge, and 
held out until two young Ihitish 
officers with a small force, including a 
clever blacksmith among its number, 
crept up and picked the locks of the 
first five gates before tliey were dis- 
covered by the defenders. 

Now we are on the way to Agra 
and Delhi, the two great Iiuhaii cities 
that recall most vividly llu“ splendour 
of the Moghul Emperors wljp ironi the 
time of our good yiieeii Hess to the 
days of Queen Anne ruled over the 
greater part of India -sometimes from 
Agra, sometimes from Delhi. Their 
names are more than memories, for 
they stand also for mosques, palaces 
and monuments that to this day are 
among the wonders of the world - 
the Emperors Humayan and Akbai, 
Jehangir, Shah Johan and Aurangzeb. 

The Great Moghuls 

It was Babar, descendant of the 
great Mongol conqueror, Jenghiz Khan, 
who swept down into the plains of the 
Ganges and Jumna with his twelve 
thousand wild hillmen and desert 
warriors, met Lodi, the last of the 
Afghan kings of Agra, and completely 
routed his hundred thousand men and 
their thousjind armoured elephants, in 
1526. 

Botl; Agra and Delhi became the 
prizes of the conqueror, whose son, 
Humayan, was the second of the 
Moghuls to rule an empire in India. 




E.\.A. 

The Taj Mahal near Agra is known throughout the world as the loveliest S]>eciinen of Indian 
architecture. Jt w;w5 bmlt by the Shah Jehan in memoiy of his beloved queen, Mnmtaz Mahal, 
whose sepulchre it forms. Twenty thousand men worked upon this beautiful building. 
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It was Humayan who began to build 
Agra's great fortress of red sandstone 
that still sprawls along the banks of the 
Jumna, at which people of to-day may 
marvel. Its walls were 70 feet high and 
a mile and a half long ; within them still 
remain enough of the palaces, mosques, 
marble baths and terraces to testify 
to the splendours of the place when 
Humayan and his successors lived 
there. There are the balconies and 
balustrades of exquisitely-carved stone 
built by Akbar, and the pearl mosque 
built by lus grandson, Shah Jehan. 

The Taj Mahal 

Most marvellous of all Agra's monu- 
ments IS the peerless Taj, which is 
known throughout the world as the 
loveliest specimen of Indian archi- 
tecture — some say the most beautiful 
the world has ever seen. It was built 
by the Shah Jehan in memory of his 
beloved Queen, Mumtaz Mahal, whose 


sepulchre it forms. Taj Mahal is a 
modem corruption of her name. 

Mumtaz Mahal — " Crown of the 
Palace " — was famous throughout the 
land for her charity and wisdom as 
well as for her beauty. She was 
manied to Shah Jehan in 1622, and 
died in 1631, four years after her Lord 
became Emperor. Shah Jehan s giief 
was so poignant that he wished to 
give up his throne. He was persuaded to 
remain, however, and resolved to build 
for his beloved the most beautiful build- 
ing in all the world. Twenty thousand 
men worked upon it for twenty-two 
years ; twenty precious kinds of stone 
were used in its fabric, and its design 
was chosen fiom among those sub- 
mitted by all the mastei architects in 
the Moghul Empire. 

The Taj Mahal stands on its marble 
terrace by the Jumna, with a beautiful 
mosque at each side, the whole set in 
wonderful gardens. 






i 
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THE SAS BAHN TEMPLE, GV^'ALIOR 


J [tic wc die sliovvn one of the many wonderful buildings of (lu ilmi Tins st.ite, .ind moic pail i- 
tiil.uU the titv of the same name, is tlominatcrl bv tin castled craf* of (iwalioi/' flat-topped 
anti with steep sides that actually overhang in places Jhe crag is aiiproaehed b> a single road 

guarded by six great gates. 



DELHI TO-DAy AND YESTERDAY 



THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY BUILDING AT NEW DELHI 

Now Delhi has arisen at Raisina. some three or four miles from the walls of the old city Most 
of its buildings are white, but the Secretariat, Government House and some of the nthi*T 
stnictuies arc of red sandstone Above is depicted the Legislative Assembly Building at New 
Delhi, the city which is the headquarters of the Government of Imha 


F our hours from Agra by train is 
Delhi, the capital of the Indian 
Republic. Seven cities, all 
capitals at one time or another, have 
aiisen on or near this spot since the 
eleventh century, although the name 
Delhi '' is as old as the first centuiy 
before Christ. The present city is 
a strange medley of old and new, of the 
tawdry and tlic magnificent , There are 
the high-balconied houses and the 
crooked narrow streets of its bazaars ; 
there is the great fort and its halls, its 
wonderful palaces, and its mosques that 
tell of the vanished splendour of the 
Great Moghuls. 

DeUii proper is known e ' Shah- 
jehanabad — the city of Shah Jehan. 
It is surrounded by a great wall of 
red sandstone pierced by seven glorious 
gates. In the centre of the city stand 
the beautiful Jama Masjid (great 
mosque) and the palace built by Shah 
Jehan in 1638. The palace is mainly of 
white marble with inside work of mosaic 
in beautiful stones of many colours, and 
its ceilings were once covered with 


paintings and ornamented with gold 

Visitors to the great Hall of Public 
Audience (the Diwan-i-Am) are shown 
the lecess in which once stood the 
famous Peacock Throne of Aiir- 
angzeb, made of solid gold, encrusted 
with diamonds, rubies and emeralds, 
and ornamented at the back with two 
peacocks ablaze with gems Between 
the peacocks was a parrot carved from a 
single magnificent emeiald. Above all 
lose a golden canopy upheld by twelve 
pillars rich with jewels and fiinged with 
precious pearls. 

The Wonders of the East 

This wonder of the East was carried 
off by Persian invaders in 1739. It is 
said it was worth nearly seven million 
pounds sterling. 

The innermost court of the palace 
is the Hall of Private Audience (Diwan- 
i-Khas), which bears over its outer 
arches a Persian text which runs : 

If there be a Paradise upon the face 
of the earth, it is this, oh ! it is this ! " 

Within the precincts of this marvel- 
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The H\tih ('orumfisiorttf i<>r Jtuha 


\p;riculture is the chief iaiUistry of India; rice, wheat and other cereals, linseed and vaDoiis 
oiJ setxis, spices, sugar-cane, cotton and jute are some of the crops grown. In Ibis piiulograpli 
Indian labourers are seen at work har\"osting the sugar-cane, which is then sent to thn factorj^ ,whiTe 
the juice is extracted by crushing the stems in mills. 



Col. F. D. Fayrer. 

Here is the Indian equivalent of a pedlar. This woman, with her brown but chubby infant, has 
spread her wares on the footpath, and we see that she sells chiefly spectacles of many types, in 
acldjtion to razors, penknives and similar small articles. 
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HAND-MADE INDIAN CARPETS 



I-holLi I hf lix^hi c iwM SI tur jor !ndi% 

InclidH ciijuts irc known all o\cr tho world ind one of the most famous ( irpi ( inikin^ ctnties is 
AmrilStir whcio this ])hotogiaph was taken it one of the hits fticlorics I \(v.pt loi tht ^arn itself 
wlmh is spun l>> mi(hinfs the i nt no m muf w tiiu iif these < ai p« Is is <loin l)> sKilU d manual 1 iboiir 
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lous palace-fort there are also beautiful 
gardens, and the three domes of the 
perfect Moti Masjid, the Pearl Mosque 
built by Aurangzeb of marble. The 
Jama Masjid is built of red sand- 
stone and flanked by two tall minars 
or towers 130 feet high, ornamented 
with vertical stripes of white marble and 
red sandstone. It is one of the largest 
mosques in the world, and is regarded 
as particularly sacred because it con- 
tains precious relics of the Piophet- 
one of them a hair horn his beard. 

Leave Delhi by the Delhi Gate or by 
the Ajmer Gate and you come to old 
Delhi — Firozabad ; and beyond that 
the ruins of six former Delhis stretching 
over a distance of some twelve miles. 
Among the most interesting of these 
ancient monuments are the Tomb of 
Emperor Humayan, beneath whose 
marble dome repose the bones of the 
Moghul in their coffin of pxire white 
marble ; and the Kutb Minar that points 
its tall tower of red and cream-coloured 
stone 238 feet in the air. Close by is 
the famous it on pillar-- a solid shaft 
of plain wrought iron, at whose base 
is the inscription : " Whilst I stand, 
shall the Hindu Kingdom endure.” 

On the northern side of modern 
Delhi a new Delhi has arisen at Raisina, 
some three or four miles from the city 
walls. Most of the buildings arc white, 
but the Secretariat, Government House, 
and the Rotunda are built of the same 
red sandstone which the aichitects of 
the Moghul emperors used for much of 
their finest work. New Delhi was the 
centre of the old Indian Government 
and remains the capital of the new 
India. 

What is there about this spot that 
has made it the site of seven Delhis — 
and of the new one that has been 
created in recent years ? The choice 
of the ancient rulers of a suitable spot 
for their seven capitals was endorsed 
by the British and confirmed by the 
Hindus as the best that can be made. 
A glance at a good map of India will 
answer this question for us. 


Delhi stands between the Ridge that 
is the north-easternmost spur of the 
Aravalli Hills and the Jumna, and in 
the narrowing of the gap between the 
Himalayas and the Deccan ; so that 
it is ideally placed for commanding 
both the Ganges and the Indus Basins. 
This central position has always made 
Delhi the meeting place of many 
peoples, and to this day you will see in 
its crowded streets representatives not 
only of most of the people of India, but 
of other nations of the East. Where 
the tall houses lean towards each other 
across the narrow ways, buffalo carls, 
ekkas drawn by sleek bullocks, camels 
with bulging loads, tall narrow camel 
carts, asses bearing incredible burdens, 
and mules with tails like frayed-out 
steel rope dispute the passage with a 
crowd of people dressed in many 
colours— and all apparently with time 
to spare. Indeed, there is not such a 
thing as “time” in the East- 01 if 
there is, it is quite unimportant. 

The Holi-puja 

Visit the bazaar during a festival 
the Holi-puja, for example, which 
comes in spring at the time of full 
moon in the month of Phalgoon. That 
is the time when the mango trees are 
loaded with blossom, and the sweet- 
scented flowers cover the asoka trees. 
All the world is abroad, enjoying the 
festival. Boys and girls bombard 
passers-by with powder which stains 
the white garments with red that looks 
like blood. I hey will tell you it is the 
sand of the Jumna stain^ with the 
gore of the evil spirits and demons 
whom Krishna slew. 

Within the bazaar you, find each 
trade in its own particu^ quarter, 
where it has been establishibd from the 
beginning of Delhi. Thd vegetable 
sellers squat cross-legged by their 
heaps of produce, some of which we 
recognise and some of which are new 
and strange ; the rice-seller, not far 
away, has his stall in the same old 
spot, where he sits, balance in hand, and 



EDUCATION IN INDIA 



During th< pi(S(n1 ccnluiy t ducal ion in India has undtrgont rt volutionary changes i stitcmcnl 
vihich dpplu s ol ( nurse to many W tslt rn coimti ics as w< 11 In some respects progress has been on 
much the same line m both J ast and West I his photograph of a modern nursciy school in 
Delhi shells children m the first stages of their education in a kindergarten class 



l htti^s l ht nnmi 


Women s education in some ol the laigc cities is \cry advanced and it tin univci^itv colleges 
women students aie not by any meins i smill minority Manv girls pif'ler to go to a mixed c olkgc 
lathei than ono foi women only 1 he photogripli above was taken at one oJ tin colleges in l^on bay 
while a lecture to a mixed class of students was in progress \11 students it the Highei Stec ndary 
Schools and the Universities of India art expetted to be conversant with the regional language, 

tlie 1 edeial language and 1 nglish 
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A "PARADISE ON EARTH" 



1 he iiitcuor of the innermost court oi the Palace at Delhi i^ hcie illustrated It is known as the 
Hall of IVivdte Audience, and bears ovei its outer arches a l*eisian text which runs " If there 
be a Paradise upon the fat e of the earth, it is this, oh > it is this I ’* 
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In Old Delhi >011 miy s( i tin Kiilb Minar, htie illustrated this tall to\^er ui red and cieam- 
colourcd stone rtais its head 23S feet into the air Close by is the famous non pillar— a solid 
shaft of plain wiought iron, at whose base is the inscription Whilst I stand, shall the Hindu 

Kingdom endure ’ 
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with his image of Ganesh near by to 
biing him luck in the days of trading. 
Ganesh is the elephant-headed god — 
benign, and the bringer of good fortune. 

In the Bazaar 

The haloai and his wife sell strange 
and sticky sweetmeats, or fiy over an 
absurdly tiny charcoal fire the twisted 
lings of jelabi which all Indian boys and 
girls love. Over there, down another 
alley, is the fish wives' quarter, as 
you can hear by their shiill cnes. 
They sit by their baskets of plaited 
bamboo, in which are the fish caught 
by husbands and brothers. Strong 
women they are, and tremendous 
talkers. They are keen bargainers, 
and eye you with reproach if you offer 
too tittle, following this up by proving 
volubly that the fish they sell are the 
best in the world. 


Coppersmiths, goldsmiths, silver- 
smiths — all have their corners in the 
bazaar. So do the perfumers, whose 
attar of roses, musk and sandalwood 
fill their quarter with fragrant odours. 

The barber shaves the heads of his 
patrons, telling all the latest news to an 
interested group of hangers-on and pro- 
spective customers. The story-teller 
sits cross-legged on his box-like platform 
holding his audience spell-bound with 
his tales of the old heroes and then 
adventures. The letter-writer plies his 
trade in public A holy man or yogi 
plucks plaintively at his one-stringed 
instrument, and gives advice and 
comfort to those who seek his aid 

News travels fast in the bazaars 
What the newspapeis do not tell, you 
can always hear fiom your servant 
if you have won his hoait--for he ha.s 
heard it in the bazaar. 



F. DeavxUe Walker 

THE GREAT MOSQUE OE DELHI 


Here is the beautiful Jama Masjid, where on Fridays there may be as many as 10,000 wor- 
shippers. It IS regarded as being peihaps the Imest mosqiu* in the world and was built by Sliah 
jelian 300 years ago. It stands near a wonderful palace of white marble. 


THE NORTH.WEST FRONTIER 



rkt ner Jiir hulu 

THE UNIVERSITY StNAFE HALL AT LAHORE 


Lahon*, tin* ci( > \\l .issocuiU* with l<u<l\arcl Kiphng’b Ktm, losc* to ini]>orttUi<.( .is .i sltnog 
foriiess in llin <l,us of llu‘ Moghul Empire lo-tlav it ib the cajutal of Wcbt Punj.ib in tliu 
J^oniinion of Pakistan \nioiig if s many line buildings is the University Seiidte Hall which 

see 111 the jihotograph above. 


T HK hill station for Delhi js 
Simla, where the (loveiiiment of 
the Union of India has its 
headquarters during the hot weather. 
Although Simla is only about 7,000 feet 
above sea level, there is a gieat 
difference btdween its gtdiial chiiiate and 
the baking Ik .it of the plains. 

You go up to Kalka by the single- 
line 5 feet 6 inches gauge railway, and 
theie you take the nariow-gauge 
Kalka-Simla line which winds up and 
up through deep cuttings and round 
perilous-looking loops and bends to the 
forested hills, among which stands 
Simla, with magnificent views of the 
far-distant snowy ranges of Tibet. 

Our next journey, Iiowever, is in a 
different direction, through the coun- 
try of the Sikhs to the far north- 
western gateway of the Khyber, 


through which wave after w.ive ol 
invasion has, in past ages, descended to 
the fertile plains and rich cities of India 

Amritsar, some 300 miles from Delhi, 
is the most holy city of the Sikhs, and a 
great market and caravan centie foi 
the whole of centi'al Asia. Here, in thi* 
caravanserais, you may see merchants 
from Persia and Bokhara, slant-eyed 
Tibetans and Mongols from the interior 
plateaux, Kashmiris and Afghans, 
Baluchis and Turkomans, and sturdy 
Gurkhas and lean tribesmen from the 
frontiers. 

The Golden Temple 

Its chief glory is the Golden Temple 
— the Darbar Sahib — whose while 
marble walls, adorned with patterns in 
precious stories and surmounted by 
a roof of gilded copper, rise from a '^t one 
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pUtfoirn that rests island-like in the 
Pool of Immortality, whose glassy 
minor leflects every tiny detail of this 
holy of holies of the Sikh religion 
Around the Pool the bungahs of 
gieat chiefs are built The temple is 
approached by a beautiful causeway 
and gate of maible , within, beneath a 
canopy lies the holy Granth, the Sikli 
“ bible, ' in which aie lecoided the 
wisdom and teaching of the Guius, the 
first of whom, and the foumler of the 
Sikli lehgion, was Nanak, who was 
born in 1469 This great book is 
wiapped in rich silk coverings, and is 
constantly guaided by an official of 
the temple Pilgiims from afai make 
offeiings of flowers and gidin, as well 
as things that appeal stiangcly tawdry 
to Lutopi in eyes, but which must h ive 
meant much woik and self-denial on 
the pait of those who bestow them 

Visitors to the temple must icniovi 
their shoes as a inaik of respeit , and 
when they go up to the loof to view 
the city they must, above all things. 


avoid the holy ciide that has been 
drawn above the spot wheie the 
Granth —the holy book— lies on its 
silken cushions in the temple below 

Among the Sikhs 

The Sikhs themselves, bearded and 
handsome, are men of splendid 
physique I heir lehgion forbids the 
cutting of hair and beard , then hair 
IS culled up under the conical peak in 
the midst of then voluminous turbans, 
set off by quoit-like steel ornaments 
Ihe women-folk plait then hair into 
a peak at the bark of the hc^ad and lo id 
then ears witli rings and pic cious stone s 

Ihe chief industry of Aimitsii is 
the weaving of line caipets on tin 
primitive looms some of which hive 
<lon( duty for ccnluiu^ At tacli is 
the master wraver with si\ 01 ( iglit 
boy worlvcis who wcivc in tin colours 
as their master calls out the pitlcriis 

The Punjab 

lahoic, capital of West Punjib, a 
Piovmce ol tlu 
Dominion ot 
Pakistan, is our 
next stop 
Those of us 
who have icad 
Kipling's 
“Kim" natur- 
ally go to see 
the old gun 
undei the tree 
—the Zamza- 
mah — on which 
Kim IS dis- 
covered sitting 
in the hrst 
chapter The 
Jama Masjid of 
Lahore was 
built by the 
Moghul em- 
peror Aurang- 
zeb 

From Lahore 
we go by w^ay 
of Rawalpindi, 



I V 1 

THE INDIAN FRONTIER, LOOKING lOWARDS AFGHANISTAN 

Here is a picturt^ of the huun<lar> bctwci n Inch i and Afghinistan showing 
an Afgtnn sentry ind the notiee v\J)ieh stcrnlv forbids the trivtU* r without 
a passport to cioss the frontier Ihis is a portion of the famous Khyl:)er 
Pass I he forces of Aloxindcr the Great entered Intiia by this gateway 
before the birth of Christ 




Amritsar, some ^oo miles from Delhi, is the most holv i itv of the Sikhs, ami its cliiof glor>. tla 
Golden Temple, is illusiialed above with Siuiil fakiis nui llic s.u u d pool 'I his imprcs'.ixv 
biiildinii; has white marble walls, adorned with patterns in piecioiis stoms and siiimountcil by a 
root of gilded copper Visitors to the mpU must renio\ t thtii shots as a inai k ol itspeet 
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^^heIe people sUit for Kashmir, into 
the North-\ust Fiontici Province and 
on to its capital, Peshawai, the most 
important centre on the gieat caravan 
road, hnkmg up Samarkand, Bokhaia, 
Teheran and Kabul, with Lahore, 
Amntsar and Delhi In the bazaar are 
people from all the markets of Asia, 
but notably the tall, lean, hooked- 
nosed tribesmen from the frontier hills 

gum fellows in white with callouses 
on tluir cheeks made by the stocks of 
then 1 lilts in froqmnt recoil 

The Khybcr Pass 

Ihe Khybir Pass begins neai 
Jamiud, about ten miks from Ptsha- 
wai , at All Masjid it plungts into a 
deep gorge , tliiough which tlie road and 
tht railway uadi Landi Kotal at the 
highest point of the pass, but only about 
^ 500 het above sta levd Ihis pass 
IS low, <ind it has pine water supplies 
It IS on the iluect route between Kabul 



mrrti ( « r / rJn/ 4 

IN IHF mu COUNTRY 


hanspoit in tlu hill count r> niii> pnsdit 
dilfic lilt Its, ind heit wt see an Indian (ooIk 
usinj^ a basket » hair to rarrs tin \onngst( i 
on in lukw ird j iinn v oxiruni^h gioiind 


and Peshawai, and is const qiitiiily the 
most nnpoitant of all the frontier 
gates from the west The otheis 
the Malakand, the lochi, the Gomal 
Valley and the Bolan — were none of 
them so convenient for the old com- 
merce that flowed into India fiom 
South-western Asia 
The forces of Alexander the (ircat 
entered India by this gate m 326 B c , 
the Moghuls Babar and Huinayan came 
this way to found Empires in India, and 
so in later days did the Pt tsians 
At Landi Kotal, the summit of the 
Khyber, is the w( ll-laid out modt rn 
fort'" town, with tubal vilhgts of 
the natives within sight of it, ear h witli 
its wall and its fortiiied look out to\v< 1 
where the villagers can tike refuge in 
ease of a raid llu baiun hills offei 
little to siippoit the tubcsnieii , the 11 
lean she^ep and goats imd coirst hcib 
age in place's tint look as and is the 
barun lock, but beyond these the 
people of this fiontni ngion have no 
re^soiirces and no supplies save those 
they (an get by 1 lading or plumUi 
Ihe frontici is 1( ss lawless and mueh 
safer for caravans than it founeilv vv is, 
though it has had its troubles in quite 
recent times 

Afghanistan, Land of Many Peoples 

Beyond the Noith-West P'rontui is 
the kingdom of Afghanistan, loughly 
triangulai m shape, its frontieis bordei- 
ing Iran (Persia) in the west, Soviet 
Russia in the norlli, and Pakist in in 
the south-east This mountainous land, 
almost three times as krge as Gieat 
Britain, is the home of Pathans, furkis, 
Hazaras, and Tajiks as well as Sikh 
merchants and Hindu bankers from 
India Pushtu, the tongue of the 
Pathans, is the official language 
There are no railways &i Afghanistan 
and Kabul, the capital, stands at an 
ancient road centre where routes from 
Peshawar, Kandahar, Herat, and Soviet 
Russia meet The people aie mostly 
peasant farmers and nomad herdsmen 


THE WARRIOR RAJPUTS 



A MAHARANA’S WATER PALACE 

J ri this captivating picturo one seos the beautiful T^kc Pichola at Ufiaipur in Rajasthan Mirrorod 
in the silvery waters is the island palate of the reigning prince Ihe ruling Rajput families arc 

the most ancient dynasties in India 


I N tlie middle of Noith-wcslern India 
IS the land of the Rajputs, ‘'sons 
of piincos" and a wanior race 
who held sway over most of the upper 
(Ranges until the Moghnl conqueiors 
came down into the plains from 
the Kliyber. Their country, Rajpu- 
tana, once consisting of several states, 
is now the United State of Rajasthan 
which, with its capital at Jaipur, is the 
largest single unit in the Indian Unioii 
' -a dry region, but with wonderfully 
fertile spots here and there, and with 
beautiful cities containing palaces and 
strongholds. A large part of it is the 
Thar or Indian Desert, w'hich for ages 
protected the Rajputs from attack by 
way of the south-west. 

Rajput history is full of heroic 
stories that are equal in their romance 
and fineness to the best we know of the 
days of Chivalry in Western Europe. 
Many of them deal with the exploits of 


Rajput heiocs in the stilling times of 
t he Moslem invasions. The vei v names 
ol the cities lecall great deeds of 
heroism and sarrihee. Iheio is Chitoy, 
whose mined lortrcss and toweis le- 
mind us of the three times it was taken 
and sacked by the invaders, de.spite the 
biave resistance of its defenders, and 
of the devoted self-sacrifice of the people 
of the city who made a vast funeral pyi e 
in the caverns beneath the rock and 
threw themselves upon it— K:la<l in their 
finest garments and singing iis they did 
so. When the city w^as taken — but only 
when its defenders had been slaughtered 
to a man — the conqueror entered it to 
find its streets and houses deserted. It 
was in very truth a city of the dead. 

The City of Sunrise 

Udaipur, the " City oi Sunrise and 
chief town of Mewar, is one of India's 
most lovely cities, with its palaces and 
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ghats mirrored in its beautiful lake parted in the middle and drawn aside 
Pichola, amid which, like a fairy palace to curled ends, and the graceful women 
floating upon the water, is an island closely veiled against the curious eyes of 
bearing the Jag Mandir (“ World strangers, decked with ornaments of 
Minster of the reigning Prince. This silver or gold, and clad in robes of 
lovely water palace was built in the every hue, tell plainly that here are 
first quarter of the seventeenth century people of a splendid race — the dcscen- 
by the Maharana Karasinghji. During dants of warriors who 700 years ago 
the Indian Mutiny the Maharana sup- were masters of Upper India, 
ported the British and lent his water 
palace as a home for Mutiny refugees Jaipur 

who sought shelter in Udaipur. Jaipur is another fine city — the 

The water palace of the Maharana is capital of the new Rajasthan— with 
hardly less wonderful than his great wide streets and a busy market. You 
high palace with its three-arched gate- can see here the ancient observa- 
way and its domes and spires, that tory of the Indian astronomers ; the 
stands on a ridge above the lake. instruments arc of stone. One of them 

In the city, tall men of tine physique is a giant sundial — Sarnrat Yantra — 
and martial bearing, with black beards whose gnomon is nearly 80 feet high. 
^ „ , The old capital of Jaipur State 

was Amber, w^hose ruins lie 
some few miles from the present 
capital. 

If wx‘ wish to visit tiie drier 
part of Rajastlian we cannot 
do better than go Jo Bikanir, 
which stands in its oasis in the 
Thar Desert. Here camels are 
as common as are elephants in 
the cities farther east, and the 
water carrier is one of the most 
welcome of all the traders in 
the city. 

Mount Abu 

At the end of Rajasthan, 
and far away to the south, is 
Mount Abu — a granite island 
set in an ocean of sand, with 
forests mid beautiful lakes upon 
it, and a town that to-day is 
the headquarters of the govern- 
ment in this pait of India. 
Over 4,000 feet above sea level, 
Mount Abu is a pleasant place 
in the hot wH^atlicr, and is a 
favourite spot for many 
Europeans. 

People come to Mount Abu 
especially to see the famous 
temples built by the Jains at 
about the same time as William 
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Cvl. F. D. Faytff, 

A RAJPUT SERGEANT 

'['hjii tanned and bearded non-commissioned ollnt r was 
photographed at Udaipur. The word " Kajput ” 
means ' a prince’s son," and members of this race are 
great warriors, fhey have fought with the British 
Army in the two World Wars. 
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KARACHI, CAPITAl OF IHE DOMINION OF PAKISTAN 

K lid hi I 111] 'll iti\ Iv in U in St ipF 1 1 mil cit^ in tlu 1 it \ jiu i ( f Siii 1 1 iinUdinis^jit 

I 1 1 . init f li ('ijntili t thi new Dtnninit n ol 1 ikisl in in h> 47 ^ i >1- 

in 1 IS t lit ni un g'ltcw ly f i 1 lit ti i U c f the I unj ib In i hi pht it pi ipli is s n I nn 1 t R< li 

tine of I Ik niiin s} pping listiiitst 1 ih rit\ 


of Nornicindy was S( tling about his 
coiKiuest of LnglcLTul These at( 
at I^ilwani among tlu gicen hills, 
then multilueks ot miiblc columns, 
then l(jvely aielKs linking the columns 
tog( Ihci , and their mai ve llou’^ly cai \ e d 
shiines roofs and pillars make the 
Dilwara templts a sight to astonish 
the" beheildcr btiange legends aiiest 
his ear — he hcais how Siva m the days 
of the gods thiu‘5t his foot through the 
eaith from his shiine at Benares to 
steady Mount Abu when it quaked, 
and how the maik of Siva's toes is still 
to be seen in a hole, wh ^se depth 
has never been plumbed “It goes 
down," say those who tell the tale, 
“ even unto Fatal," which every one 
knows IS the very lowest pait of the 
earth 

Why a Throne was Lost 

There was a piince who doubted this 
tale and swore that he would lill the 
hole with water He gave orders to his 
masons to build a great aqueduct. 


through which watci was illowed to 
flow for si\ months but without a\ ul 
Ihc mgtr of Siva at his unbt lu f cost 
the prince Ins throne fm his people 
it,volted and cist him forth 

Ihe Jains who built tin si marvellous 
temples weie members of a idigious 
sect that arose ‘joo years bdoie tht 
biith of Christ, and was foundid b\ 
men who did not agiec with all the 
oehefs and ctiemonics of the Hindu 
religion In many wajs the te idling 
of the Jain Hrihankars (holy tear hers) 
was like that of Gautama Buddha 

The Lower Indus 

West of Rajasthan is the lower Indus 
valley, that comes to the Arabian Sea 
in the Indus delta and the Piovmcc of 
Sind Karachi, the poit ot the Indus 
Basin, and now the capital of the 
Dominion of Pakistan, is litre It 
expoits a gieat deal ot Punjab wheat 
and cotton, and is iinjioitant a^ the 
terminus of the great railw ly that ^uiis 
noith into the 'Land of the hive 






7 he IJight'<t}ntni ,<^n>nrr f>>r hhli>t. 

AT THE GATE OF A BUDDHIST TEMPLE 

An liitL'Ctuic in IncliH was in a fairly advanced state so long ago as 3000 b.c . and has h< on t'ultivatod 
through long oonturjos as many remarkable and imposing Innldings still testify In I ho building 
of temples it is seen in its higliest form and sonic of the carvings and elabtuate tieooiatno work ani 
marvels ot the sculptor's craft. This photograph of the Kast Cato of the Biuldhist Temple at 
Sanchi Tope is an excellent yet tyjucal example. 

Rivers/' with branch lines to the passes these irrigation works is the Sukkur 
through the western mountain barriers. Dam, which gives life to millions of 
Hyderabad is the chief city in the great acres that would be barren desert 
State of the same name. The city without it. The Sukkur Dam is the 
possesses many fine buildings among greatest work of its kin4 in the world, 
which are the Mecca Mosque and the It is also known as the iLloyd Barrage 
Char Minar, or Four Minarets. scheme as it was inaugurated during 

Lord Lloyd's term of office as Governor 
By the Sukkur Dam Qf gombay. The dam was constructed 

Sind is a dry country, where water between the years 1923-31, and, as a 
is the most precious thing on earth, result of its rapidly increasing import- 
But, thanks to great irrigation works, ance, Sind became a .separate province 
large crops of cotton and other produce in 1936 and now forms part of the 
are grown. The most famous of all Dominion of Pakistan. 







THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL, CALCUTTA 

In KmS Ihc E i t Indu ( omjun^ purcln,s»rl lhi<c \ ill i^es f)n llu b ink ( f tli H ( ni t 
wcsImK month of the Oan^i ami in 1702 rt William was built It vas fit m hi*» tint tic 
^r< It f i<\ ( f Cdkutt t j.ic\v and until 1 iJ2 it wis the lapil il of hntisli Imba Will in tin itA 
1 a 1 tint ts West tnd somt 400 nationalities rate sand castes an numbirtd amon^il-^pi pulatu n 
Omrftln lim st <;f its many splendid buildings is the \ k toiia Mum iial sm n ^1 v 

T hose who ditd India by the shifting binks, and vei^ lesouiaful 
( alcuttasea gaft ire following the If the ship but touches tlic t iil » nd ot 
old WTV of the East Indiimen one of the binks the eiiriiiit nnv 
who in the days of ‘ |ohn Company ” ipiicklv swing h» i bioadside on htdnig 
thionged the Ilooghli and in id« hci on to the b ink and at the same tune 
Cileutta the ehicf seaport and the scooping out a steep hollow on the 
eapital of Indi i Foi as long as British elownstream suit of hei with the 
interests in India had to be bae keel by inevitable lesult that she tiimlilcs 
a show of armed foice, the capital was sideways Ihe tons of silt swipt 
bound to be a sea-gate , since Bntain’s down upon hei by the eiiirents sexm 
lines of communication with India m buty her in the gixvejatd tint holds 
those days were sea-ways. the bones of the ships of all tin 

centum s since the navigation of the 
The Treacherous Hooghti Hooghli began 

The Ilooghli (oi Hugh) is one of the 
miny mouths of the Ganges \mong Suneiarbans ot the Ganges 
sailois it his an evil leputation , its Ihe Iciwlands of the Ciangts delta 
swift and dangerous currents and its aie known as the Sundaibans Ihcy 
shifting mud-banks make* it txliemely aie coveicd with low and milaiia- 
difiicnlt to navigate, and the ]ob of a smitten jungle, and aic the haunts ol 
Hooghh pilot is one not to be envied that log-likc reptile, the cuxodile 
He must be more than a knowledgeable Ihc tiger, too, inhabits the diior 
man , he has to be ever on the alert, parts of these jungle lands, althougli 
evei U dining the new positions of the he is very seldom seen by those who 
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pass lip and down the water-way m the 
ships 

Man disputes with the tiger and the 
crocodile the right of living in the delta 
lowlands, for he lias planted jute in the 
nch wet soil, and toils amid fever- 
haunted waterways to reap his jute 
haivest and to pi( jiaie it for sale to the 
jute factories 

All About Jute 

Jute grows to a height of ri feet or 
12 feet If \ou pent ti ate up one of 
the naiiow creeks to the jute planta- 
tions ^ou may see thin, blown mtn clad 
only in waist-cloths, cutting down the 
tall jute stems, trimming them and 
making them into bundles to be carted 
away by buffalo waggons oi taken off 
in squaie-ended punts to the pools, 
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where the stems will be steeped foi 
many days in order that then juicy, 
fleshy parts may rot Later you may 
see men standing up to the waist in 
muiky blown water beating the stems 
with flat ended mallets to get rid of the 
waste mateiial, while on the higher 
ground othei woikcis are hanging up 
the long silky, pliant fibies to dry in the 
hot sunshine 

The scqutl to all this you may see 
at the gieat jute mills of Howiah, 
across the Ifooghli from C ilcutta, where 
the jutt IS made into bags and sacks, 
rope and mats Jute, indtfd, is a 
flounshing crop iii Noi th-eastein India, 
where plenty of heat and moisture 
favour its tall growth Bengal, Bihai 
and Oiissa, and Assam all glow it, but 
85 pel cent of it is piodiircd m the 



At Howrah which faM s Calcutt'i icross tlit, rivtr tre tin gicat mills where jute m ide into bapfs 
and Sacks rop< and mats IIltc >011 s< c this useful tommodit> lu inj^ baltd undii Irtnundous 
pressure and in ternfu h( it tor ti inspoit ovcistas Jiit( is a plant iistd after tlit m inner of 
flax but its fibres arc tougher tlian thost of flax >.6 ir Cak utta jute grows to a height of u feel 
or moH th( moist heat favouring its rapid development 



Tht Ii\i,h( rmmt sun r or Inam 


A VIEW IN ONE OF CALCUTTA’S STREETS 

With i p(i])ulalu>ii of over tint o millu ns ( \I(Ulta is tho !ii^,ist iit\ >1 Fndu and was at » rt 
tiniL tin cipitil It is th( gat( w i\ ind imiki 1 pint of ih ric.li \ dh \ of tlu (jaii^rs and 
JIi ihrmpiitra iiv« rs and oin < f th( c,icali t(onnn<t jiltiiUrt ( I iht list Iht sti (t cen jn 
this ])h topi i]d'i w i kiiowni uni il r« 1 1 lit Iv as ( In f « I I ut hns hi i ii u n ntn d Nf tti]! Suhna h 
JIo t ( ill ut 1 1 Uiiivt rsiU < 'll ilili hi d in 1 S')/ isnununiillc 111 liiKt^'lmth uoild 


Btngal delta lowlands fute is the 
cheapest fibre m the woild it is culti- 
vated on a laige scale only in Iiuli i, 
wh(K abundant ram and moist heat 
favour its quick growth All ovtr the 
wwld where giain, seeds, and otlu i dry 
foodstuffs and raw mateiials aie pio- 
duced there is a demand foi the 

gunny bags made from jut*^, w'hich 
to-day foims an important pait of the 
exports of India 

Calcutta 

Eighty miles up the Hooghii is Cal- 
cutta, long the capital and still the lead- 
ing seapoit of India. Mills and factories 
announce to the new arnval by sea 
that industry is carried on here on a 
European scale, and ships of all the 


seafanng nations in tlie world ti slify 
to its guatness as .i puit \ou ^an 
still sec old Imrt William on the 
eastern bank of tin* i]\(.r, when' the 
ihilish built It m 1702, and on three 
sides of it noith, cast and south — 
stielchesthe wide plain ol the Maidan, 
east of which is the Euiopean part of the 
city wath line hotels, public buildings 
and houses that tell ot the British 
people who live and woik there I he 
native city lies awa> to the noith, with 
Its crowded bazaais, its narrow streets 
and its jostling ciowds buying and 
selling, gossiping and gaping at shows 
and sights, as crowxls do all the woild 
over 

Nothing m Calcutta is more wonder- 
ful than the crowd which flows endlessly 
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across the great new Howrah Bridge 
from dawn to dusk— a moving throng 
which seems to have in it representa- 
tives of every nation under the sun. 
This structure, opened in 1943, is the 
third largest cantilever bridge in the 
world and has a span of 1,500 feet. 
Across the bridge is Howrah with its 
great jute mills and steel wnrks. 

Up to Darjeeling 

Calcutta people who can afford it 
go up to the beautiful hill-station of 
Darjeeling during the hot weather, a 
lovely spot witli pictty villas and 
bungalows among forests of pines and 
tirs seven thousand feet above tlic bed 
of the Testa River, and with the 
grandest mountain scenery in all the 
WOT Id as a background. 

Lofty peaks crowned wdth eternal 
snows occupy two- thirds of Darjeeling's 
hoiizon. Everest, the giant that ovei- 
tops all, cannot be seen from Dar- 
jeeling itself, but all who long for a 
glimpse of this peak that for so long 
defied every effort to scale it, can 
see it on a fine day fiom Tiger/s 
Hill, which can be reached on pony 
back, by rickshaw, or by palki- 
a chaii carried by four sturdy beaiers, 
Kaiirhenjanga, liowever, can be seen 
Irom Darjeeling, and so can other 
mighty peaks all ovei 22,000 feet in 
height. 

The journey from Calcutta to Dar- 
jeeling is made by one of the most 
wond(Tful lailways in the world, and 
one of the most cost ly evei conslriicled. 
The first stage; is across the lowlands 
of the Ganges plain dotted with many 
villages amid rice fields and jute fields, 
waving palm and big-leafed plantains, 
and clumps of feathery bamboos. The 
(ianges is crossed by the groat Hardinge 
Bridge, wliich Indians know as the 
Sara Bridge ; it is nearly a mile and a 
quarter in length, and cost over two 
and a half million pounds. 

The next stage lakes us into the tea 
country of the Dooars, and on to 
Sukna, where the real difficulties which 


the railway builders had to face begin 
to show themselves. The train sud- 
denly enters dense forest of tall sal 
and giant bamboo, and other quick- 
growing vegetation which seems woven 
into an impenetrable mass by great 
creepers that throw curtains of blossom 
sunwards. This is the jungle of the 
Terai, the home of the tiger and the 
Indian rhinoceros, the sambhur and the 
wild buffalo, where even experienced 
shikaris go with caution. 

In Sight of the Himalayas 

Up and up the line twists and turns, 
boring into tunnels, skirting giddy 
precipices, crossing deep gorges by 
slender bridges, and now and again 
stopping to reverse because of the 
impossibility of negotiating the steep 
gradient by loops or hairpin bends. 
Soon the increased altitude begins to 
be evident in the change ot vegetation 
- oaks and muJbeiiies, peacli tiees and 
almonds are common at 4,000 fi‘et ; 
another thousand feel takes^the traveller 
to the region of tree ferns ; then come 
the pine forests and glimpses of the 
far-away Himalayan snow peaks ; and 
at last Darjeeling, wliirh means the 
j>lace of tlie thunderbolt.” 

The Himalayas, w'hich lie paitly 
beyond the frontiers, form the natural 
northern boundaiv of India. This 
vast mountain range, which includes 
the highest peaks in the world, runs 
from North-west to South-east for some 
1,500 mil(‘S, varying in width from 150 
to 200 miles, and with a general height 
of 20,000 feet. The p)eTpetual snow- 
line is about 16,000 feet. From the 
melting snows of the great rampart 
Spring the rivers Gmiges^ Indus Jumna, 
Sutlej and Brahmaputra. 

Heroes of Everest 

No man with British blood in his 
vcir.s can arrive at Darjeeling without 
a proud memory of those heroes of his 
race who gave their lives in the attempt 
to scale the highest mountain on earth 
— of Mallory and Iivine, who were last 



A TEMPF.E OF THE JAINS 



r V ■[. 

The Jains form a very ancient religions sect in India, and this is a picture of tin? famous Badii 
Das Temi)li' which they built in ('alcutta The Jains number to-day about a million followers 
They will never kill an animal, however insignificant, because they believe that after death human 
beings enter the kingdom of lour-footed creatures. 
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seen by anxious watchcis J 
from Camp VI, within 
800 feet of Everest's snowy j 

summit 1 

Climbing in <iir too thin ! 

for moital bieath 

1 hese nun stood poised 
on the world's 
paicipot , 

Watched by the stais, 
on llu last height 
they nut, 

Content in Victory, the 
Kiss of Death " — 

Douglas Freshfield 
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A SCLNr IN KASHMIR 

Kishmir is .in inij<rtinl 
Tilth in loHkr I ih t tiu 
nortli of tin Pnnj ib At out 
priint iloiip its fiojitu 1 linlii 
( Inn i aiul Af^huiist'in 
tlu ir hound irus J lit n unti \ 
1-. OIK ot ViiiidinK rivtrs tkii 
bhu 1 ikrs and Loud inl\ 
popl ir tries aiul has i bnk 
ground of loft\ bnew jk aks 


R ill 1 1 i\l r 

TRAVELLING BY DONGA 

1 hough the motor car is becoming more in evidence, mach 
of the travellirg in Kashmir is still done in boats such as 
those pictured above fhese vessels flat bottomed and 01 
shallow draft are calleil dong is Ihe boatman and his 
family dwell at oue eud of the donga 


For the thiee gieat 
Mount Eve u st e xpedi- 
tioiTb of I(J 2 I, 1922 cind 
1924 started from Darjeel- 
ing, made their way by the 
Churnbi valley on to the 
plateau of Tibet, and 
launched their attacks 
from their base camp on 
the Rongbuk glacier All 
failed Thiee furthei 
unsut eessf ul attempts 




FhoUis ENA 


Another \ kw of the KaiiLlitiij intjci range, which forms part of the Himalayas, is shown liere, 

taken fioin the Mall at Darjeeling Monsoon clouds can be seen in the foreground The to\vTi of 
Darjeeling is approximately 7 400 htt above sea level and is some 300 miles from Calcutta with 

which It IS connected by railway 
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lioin'lilnt were made in I 033 » 1036 and 
193K A itconihussame expedition was 
ni«ide in 1051 from Nepal, and in 195^ 
a new British F xpedition under Col John 
Hunt went c»ut. On Coronation Day the 
news came fiom C.0I Hunt that lwele^t 
had been conqueied ! Edmund Hillai v> 
cl New Zealander, and the Sht ijia guide , 
lensing, had planteel the Union Jack on 
I \eiest's yieak on May 2()th, 1953. 


It IS at Daijeeling that the tiavellcr 
meets foi the lust time the hill people 
who aie in eveiy way (Efferent fioin 
the inhabitants of the plains Dar- 
jeeling stands at the gate of Sikkim, 
and between Nepal, the mountain land 
of the sturdy Guikhas, and Bhutan, the 
home of the Bhutia mount aineeis , 
and it IS neai enough to the Tibetan 
fiontiei to have many pe(3ple ol 

Tibetan stock 
in its ncigh- 
bouihood Bud- 
dhist temples, 
like those of 

I ibet , can bt‘ 
visited from 
Dai jeiTing, 
thiTC aie se vi- 
ral monasteiRs 
where t h t* 
strange Tibe- 
tan "'Devil 
Dances aie 
pel f 01 me d by 
t li^e 1 a 111 a s , 
di('ssed in then 
frightful masks 
cind gorgc'ous 
costumes, and 
gyiatiijg to the 
hornlic music 
of gongs and 
cymbals, and 
the blaie of 
mighty ti lim- 
pets ten or 
tw^elve feet 
long. Great 
prayer wheels 
turn, leit elat- 
ing the mystic 
Buddhist text, 
V O m Mane 
Badme Hum ; 

I I u 1 1 e r i n g 
prayer-flags 
from 1 i 1 1 le 
foiests of poles 
cairy on them 
other prayei s 
and symbols. 





A PILLAR-BOX ilM THE WILDS 


1 1 Col R T f thfrtr n 


Phis -.tianj't rcc( ptai k, susprnrlrd brsido the track, is actuary a pillar 1 k)\ 
in vvIikIi k tii is niay be posted It ib to he sivii amoiiK the is 

not far tiom the irontier of Tibtt (3nlv once a tnontli is this pillai box 
of the wilds cleaied 



Tibet was at one time known as the “ I orhidd* n I and * since kiuigncrs wcie not allowed to enter 
it Until 1901 only Ihicc while nun were known to have visited its capital 1 hasa In viiy 
recent times 1 ibc t has tiguud prominently in the world s newspapers and its independence has been 
threatened In this photograph is seen the Potala Palace, residence of the Dalai I^ina in Lhasa 



7 A r s 7 aul 7 oppff 


Tiliet IS also known as tlu land of the lamas tlu lamas bciiif^ the pm sis who to a latg( cKiCnt 
rule the people A bo\ intend* d foi tlu prustluMxt enters tlic lamis(r> about tht ig* ol lour In 
this picture lamas at a I ibetan mon istcr\ aic bkiwing certmonia! liumpets some ed whuh au 
12 ft long lhe\ make a loud rasping noise winch is afcompanied b^ tlie wailing note from the 

smaller trumpets 
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MOTHER GANCES 



THE HOLY CITY OF BENARFb 

I5«nii<s or li-inaicib db it is iiioio < oniniuiih tailed now ci<i i\ » i built aloii^ oin biiit Mlu ( 
uilv On the populated side th< city slopes sttcpl)- down to tlu iivti ind tin lunks ai* v )V( n I 
wjlh temples reli^jioub hostels ind otlier foundations Ihe Lit\ is tin lelij^ious ( ipiLal >1 iudii in I 
IS also an important tommenial and adimnfstrative tentic It also his i t im uis 1 nuti its j-. 

well as otin 1 cdueitionil institutions 


M other Ganges is the 

greatest river of India, and 
the most sacred Her waters 
ti om their sources to the sea are lioly to 
tliL Hindus, and her banks are lined 
with wonderful temples and stately 
(ities which have arisen through the 
ages to beai witness to the might of 
Hinduism and the sacredness of the 
(langes flood 

Foi 1,500 milts Ganga Mai traverses 
the most densely-peopled plain in the 
world, spreading abroad her gieat fan 
of tiibutancs and their associated 
networks of irngation canals. She 
comes down from the cold Himalayan 
snows to holy Hardwar and the plains, 
and Hows on to the jungles and marshes 
of the Sundaibans to empty her waters 
into the sea On her bosom she bears 
craft strange to European eyes — ^rice- 
boats, boats laden with pilgrims jour- 
neying to one of her many shrines, and 


hosts of smallci craft with wide curved 
awnings of matting amidships to give 
shelter from the hot sun 

Benares, a Holy City 

The most holy ol liei citits is Benates, 
whose piopcr name is Varanasi — 
' bright-robed daughtei of (langa ” 
This city IS visited by hundreds of 
thousands of pilgiims (vciy yeai fiom 
all parts of India 

Hcnaies can be reached from Calcutta 
by following the mam C.ilcutta-Hombay 
railway route as fai aS Moglial Scrai 
junction, whence a short run of ten 
miles takes us across the Duffenn 
Brilge over the (xanges to the Holy 
City, whose splendid temples and 
palaces are mirrored in the face of 
“ Ganga Mai herself — Ganga Mai who 
appeared at the god Siva's wedding, 
they say, clad in many-coloured robes, 
" when the rivers and the Seven Seas, 
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ab well as the Sacicd Places ot Pil- 
giiniage assembled together, with the 
Sim and the Moon and many other 
notabilities." 

For four miles the high noithern 
bank of the Ganges at Benares is 
crowded with palaces and temples, 
most of them built of reddish-yellow 
sandstone, looking across the river to 
a low and sparsely-inhabited shore 
Leading from the temples on this 
high bank to the river are the 
gieat flights of stone steps known as 
tlie " ghats," from which the Ganges 
lb worshipped every day by her 
followers, who bring offerings of nee, 
rnilk and flowers, and bathe m the 
holy waters. 

Ihe Gliatfl 

At the Dasasanedh 
(ihat ‘‘the ghat of 
the Ten Horse sacri- 
liee "- all the chief 
roads of B(‘narcs meet. 

It is one of the fave 
sacred places to be 
visited by the Hindus 
who come to the city 
to take part in the 
great religious festi- 
vals. Crowds of 
bathers throng the 
steps ; processions of 
men, women and child- 
ren swell the number 
as the day wears on, 
bearing the brass or 
copper vessels used in 
pouring the sacred 
water over their bodies 
and garlands of flowers 
and sacred leaves to 
cast into the stream. 

Men pilgrims throw off 
their outer garments 
before entering the 
liver, but the women, 
clad in tlieir brightly- 
coloured saris, wade in 
slowly until lliev can 
dip their luads below 


the surlare. Ihiice immtusing them- 
selves m the sacred flood, th^ pil- 
giims emerge, diy themselves, and go 
to the yogis oi wise elders seated 
beneath the shade of great mushroom - 
like umbrellas of woven cane to receive 
the mark upon their foreluads that 
shows to all who know what it means 
that they have washed away all their 
offences in the purifying waters of 
Ganga Mai. 

Festivals 

In the month Kartik (October - 
November) there is a gieat festival at 
this ghat, in honour of Kali the black 
goddess of darkness, whose strange 
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ON IHE RIVFR GANOE^, BENARLS 

loiCiN lkn<iu*s I'' iinpoit.int in Ni)rtluni TikIki 

lor llu^ woislup ol thi' ^oil Sna and to tlu t it\ t onu* piU)iniii;ts 
tiom all oMi India to batln iii tlu* sacicd ri\«i L. anises lioin the 
si» psol tlu" Jiats I he ballu is wash all u\ti aii«l subniei^^ 
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Fc Ilo\Mn^ tht < rtdtion of t-wo sipardtc Dominions, India and Pakistan in 1(^47 a ^rave probitm 
ciio < ovMii^ to th( inij^iation of llioiisaiids of f imihes llu liidi in (^o\ nnnu nt crtatc d a st par itf* 
Ministiy undij ^^llKh vaiious agt ticks were set up to dtal ’with rtsctileiiK nt scluiius In this 
picture, the Piinu Alinister Pandit Nchiu is seated in a trictor duiing his Msit to one of these 

m w farming colonu s 
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Puking the tea It ivts has always Iiecn elonc bv h tnd until tpiite rn tilth when the first xpcri- 
inonts vsith incchaiiical eiopptis were mult In thisputuie a laiptn gi lu 1 iting stt is seen on 
the light at woik eni a tta estate in Assam Jwo eiopptrs eleetiK dh operated but guided bv 
workers are pie king the lei\es Ihis metheid is still in the expeiinuntal stage 
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image with piotruding tongue is taken 
m procession from its shrine and 
accompanied by throngs of pilgrims on 
foot, on elephants and camels, or in 
carnages to the river, where at sunset 
it IS immersed Hundreds of smalUr 
images of Kali are thrown in by the 
pilgiims Ihen as night falls begins 
the feast of Lakshmi, the goddess of 
Euitune, when little lighted lamps are 
set afloat upon the watcis to be 
vsalched until they fade into the 
daikness Should a lamp go out its 
owner need expect no good fortune in 
the coming year 

Helow the temples, shimes and 
palaces faither along the river, their 
clusters of domes and spires stained 
deep red and tipped with gold, are 
othei ghats , some ciouded with wor- 
shippers, among whom sacred bulls 
garlanded with mangolds wander m 
and out as th(y phase, while monkeys 


clamber on the cornices and bnghtly- 
plumaged birds dart heie and there 
among the temple domes 

The Scindhia Ghat is the haunt of 
sadhus, strange wandci mg mystics 
who beg their way fiom shrine 
to shrine, smeared with ashes and 
marked with the coloured sect- 
mark upon their foicheads Some 
gather funds to pay for the itpair of 
a temple , some are learned men who 
have renounced the woild and given 
themselves up to a life of self-denial 
Within the (ity the narrow winding 
streets are so ciowdcd that only foot 
passengers can pass Beneath the tall 
houses on both sides of the way are 
the open shops mere recesses in the 
walls- -some crammed with figures of 
gods and goddesses , some hung with 
piayer bags, embroidered with bright 
colcmis , and some full of sweetmeats 
and sticky r ikes 



Th J! ^h( > itm 1 >1 r f r h / i 

A I I HI BAIHINC. (jHATS (>F HARDWAR 


In tin Mjnaii 1 tlie \sortl iiKans a path of clt stent ind js used piilicularly to 

drstrjbt the. st^ps upon a river l»ank llust steps, used lor bathing dunking and othtr ritual 
Ills ait found ilong the (/am,(S it t vtrv titv fiom (altutia tt> Harduai Oui pit tun shows 
tht hitliji)^ ghats at H irdwar 1 t.it\ td great aiitit]Uit> It is out of tlie holy plitts of India 
iriJ 1 (tntrt for pilgiims wlio liatht in the wattistd then great rivei (ranges 
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THE PETITION WRITER AT WORK 


C op\ nk,ht 


I alioie IS bol h an anc if nt citv and a new town, theold city being enclosed by walls, a lemindcrof the 
(l'i> s when it was a strong fortress and one of the two < apitals of the great Mogul Linpiit )If re is .i 
s( t ne taken within the preuncth of the Distiu t Court at Lahoio, showing a petition wnter taking 
instructions from his clients and preparing the necessary document. 


Gods and Goddesses 

Blue-throaled Siva, father of the 
gods, has his shrine covered with 
‘sculptured figures There you can see 
Nandi, the sacred bull on which he 
rides, and Kali the terrible, wearing 
her necklace of skulls and her girdle of 
cobras, with her four hands —one bear- 
ing the head of a demon and another 
her keen sword. 

The Golden Temple has two of its 
domes plated with real gold. No 
European may cross its holy threshold. 
But every man, be he Hindu or 
Christian, may visit the " Well of 
Knowledge," where a Brahmin sits 
with his metal ladle to pour into the 
palm of everyone's right hand a few 
drops of the precious water in return 
for a small offering of copper coins as 
his reward. 

There is another part of Benares 


which is very different from the old 
city and its crooked streets thronged 
with folk clad in many-coloured robes 
That IS the European quarter, where 
there are many fine modern buildings, 
among them Queen’s College which is 
built 111 the Gothic style of auhitec- 
ture. 

Patna, Cawnpore and Lucknow 

Patna, the capital of the province of 
Bihar and Orissa, stretches for nine 
miles along the banks of the Ganges. 
Patna is the collecting centre for the 
agricultural produce of the area and has 
given its name to a particularly high 
quality of rice. Not far off is Patali- 
putra, once the capital of an eaily 
Indian Empire of the Mauiya dynasty 
a little after the times of Alexandi r the 
Great. 

At r awn pore, easily learhod by tiain 
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from Benares, we arc in the ” Man- 
chester of India,” where there arc 
large modern cotton and woollen mills, 
leather industries and clothing factories. 
Unhappy days in India’s long and 
eventful history are recalled by the 
memorial church in remembrance of 
those who fell during the Mutiny of 

1857- 

Lucknow, too, has its reminders of 
those perilous times. Its heroic defence 
has passed into our history. 

The district is fertile and for the most 
part highly cultivated, having three 
harvests during the year. In the 
spring wheat, grain and barley ; during 
the rainy season, rice and millet ; and 
in the autumn various native food 
grains. In the town itself can be 
seen, as at Cawnpore, evidences of 
changing India in the application 
of modem methods of manufacture. 


India To-day and To-morrow 

Since the partition of the sub- 
continent into two independent states, 
India has had many problems to face. 
The partition led to the movement of 
millions of people and camps were 
opened to receive the displaced families 
and provide relief for them. Under the 
new Ministry of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion tremendous progress lias been 
made in resettling the homeless in new 
farming colonics and in industry. 

Other problems, similar to those 
which have faced all nations in the 
post-war years, have been tackled 
with equal vigour. India still remains 
a member of the Britisli Commonwealtli 
of Nations, and, granted the continu- 
ance of that peace we all desire, there 
can be little doubt that tliis great and 
historical land will achieve a high place 
among the nations of the world. 



The High Cammis^iimef fitr India. 

THE CIVIC CENTRE AT CAWNPORE 


On the right bank of the Changes tlic city of Cawnpore lias tragic memorii'S of the past. To-day 
it Ls an important eorninercial centre, and its industries im liidc tanning, and cotton, woollen 
and jule mills. In the photograph alxivc is shown tlic Town Hall, one of the many line buildings 

in the city. 
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MODERN GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AT COLOMBO 

( olnnibo. tlif c ipifal o( ( o>Ion, is also the « huf seipoit of tlie Doininioii inti i < il\ of hue strri 
lined with shcul> tn.es, bliops, and olfiecs Many dithrtiU nitions aie rtprestnPd in tlu p»)pnlcition 
of thf capitdl, but most of tlie Dominion s p< ople are SiinT^h.ik sc, cliimnu; distent from the Siuhalai, 

or “ 1 lou People " 

THE ISLAND OF CEyLON 


I YING to the south of India from 
whicli it IS separated by Palk 
^ Strait, Ceylon is a large island in 
the Indian Ocean which slopes upwards 
from the coast on all sides towards the 
central mountains. Its population 
to-day is over million, of whom some 
four million are Singhalese. They are 
the descendants of the Hindus from the 
valley of the Ganges who gained 
authoiity over the aboriginal Veddahs 
as far back as 543 B c 

Other races which make up the total 
population arc the Tamils, who came 
from Southern India, Moois descended 


from the old Arab tradeis, Indians and 
Europeans llie Portuguese landed in 
Ceylon in 1505 and formed settlements 
along the coast, but about 150 years 
latci they weic dispossessed by the 
Dutch. Later Biitam took possession 
and in 1802 the island w*is finally ceded 
to the British. I'he King of Kandy, 
however, continued to rule until 1815 
when he was deposed and Ceylon 
became a British Colony. 

Ceylon wms known to the Romans, 
who called it lapiobane, fiom the 
native name winch meant “ the island 
of dusky leaves In latei yt'ars it 
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became famous for another and even 
duskier kind of leaf and to-day it pro- 
duces about a sixth of the world's tea 
supply 

A Dominion of the Common\^calth 

\cirious developments in its system 
of govt'inmerit took place while the 
Inland \Nas under Hiiti^'h rule Ihe 
culmination came in Fcbiuary 194S 
when 0 >lon attained full Dominion 
status and became a self-govumng 
mcmbci of the Bnti'-h Commonwealth 
of Nations Its hist Paihament was 
opened by the 1 )uke of tiloucestei and at 
the eereniony the ancient golden throne 
of the kmg'^ of Kindy, the old capitil 
of Ceylon, occupied a place of honoin 

'Ihe industnal development of the 
island has gone ahead in recent years 


and many factories have been built. 
These produce plywood, leather and 
leather goods, paper, glass, and 
chemicals. Tea, as we know, is the 
mam export Originally coffee was the 
mam crop of the plantations, but the 
plants weie destioyed by disease, and 
tea was intiodurcd so succc'^sfully that 
it became the chief ciop of a considci- 
able aica Rice is the chief gram. 
Rubbei and products of the coconut 
palm aie also impoitant 

From tlie foiosts come satiiiwood 
and ebony In addition to the many 
quail ICS fiom which precious stones 
such as sapphires and rubies are 
c^btamed, there are mines fiom which 
graphite is got and Ceylon probably 
produces about a quarter of the world s 
supply of this material 
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CEYLON BECOMES A DOMINION 


On Fcbruaiy 10th, 1048, the first Dominion Parliament of Ceylon was opened by tlic Duke of 
Gloucester. This pictuie shows the scene in the Assembly Hall, Colombo, on that occasion. Ihc 
Duke and Duchess of (douccster are seated on the platform , behind them is the red and Rfild throne of 
the kings of Kandy and, above this, the Singhalese lion. 


Colombo is the capital of the island 
and, unlike many of the world's great 
seaports, Colombo has no disreputable 
or ugly water-side slums. As soon as 
the traveller lands here he will pass 
through the Fort district, where the 
government offices stand, and go on 
into a neighbourhood of fine streets 
lined with shady trees, shops and 
business offices. 

Prince Street is the port's principal 
thoroughfare and chief shopping centre, 
running parallel to the sea. Here 
wo arc almost as much in Europe as 
in Asia, were it not for the climate. 
But if we go down to the Pettah or 
older town wc are very definitely in 
the East, although even the Pettah is 
changing. Two Buddhist temples still 


remain, however, covered with strange 
and intiicate carvings and multitudes 
of figures. Buddhism is still the chief 
religion on the island. 

On the Road to Kandy 

The people interest us at once, if only 
because of their vaiicty : Singhalese 
and Moormen. Tamils and Burghers, 
with representatives of other Eastern 
races as well as Europeans, crowd the 
streets. 

Our first trip up-country is to the 
ancient capital of Kandy, among the 
hills. Wc can go by train, but deride 
tliat a run by car along the fine 
Colombo-Kandy motor road will give 
us a better general idea of the country. 

Almost at once the road plunges into 
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ON A TEA ESTATE 

The row upon row of neatly-pruned bushes here depicted are 
those from which tea is obtained There are busy times on the 
tea estates during the picking season, after which work is 
transferred to factory buildings on the estate. Here the 
prepared tea must be packed for transpoit to the coast. 


the midst of luxuriant tropical vegeta- 
tion. Coconut palms by the million 
grow on both sides of it ; and here and 
there the Singhalese are busy breaking 
open the nuts, to get the white kernels 
w^hich will be dried and exported as 
copra. The stout husks will be shredded 
up and spun into coir rope and sennet, 
or made into net-bags or matting, or 
one or other of the many things that 
come from coconut libie. 

Villages arc frequent- most of thorn 
two lines of low, palm-thatched build- 
ings on eithei side of the way — ^with 


their rice fields and 
their water buffaloes 
with monstrous horns 
and lumbering carcases. 
The rice on this side 
of the island is sown 
during March, April 
and May, and reaped 
in July, August and 
September ; but on the 
other side of the island, 
facing the north-east 
monsoon of the cooler 
months, the sowing 
begins in July and the 
harvesting in January. 
The rice holds here are 
being prepared for the 
coming ram ; those on 
the other side of Ceylon 
are almost i cady for 
harvest. 

The village schools 
interest us mightily, for 
as we speed past their 
low wails we can see 
the dark heads of the 
children at their work, 
and the village tearher 
at the blackboard 'fwo 
elephants stand at the 
place where a small road 
branches off ; except 
that they sway their 
huge trunks rhyth- 
mically from side to 
side, and occasionally 
flap theit large ears, 
they might be carved in stone. 

On the Tea Estates 

All the time the road is winding up 
into the hills and at every bend a new 
and astonishing landscape utifolds itself 
now that we have left tte lowlands 
behind. Presently, on bott sides are 
rows upon rows of neatly - pruned 
bushes, which we know, without being 
told, are tea bushes. Here and there in 
the hollows are the while buildings of 
the tea factories. Few people are at 
work in the gardens, for picking ceased 


IN KANDY, CEYLON'S ANCIENT CAPITAL 



L \ < 


K indy the ancitnt c ipiial of Ceylon, stands some i 600 fett abovi st a level in a basin amon^ tlit 
hills K indy slinds upon the shores of an artifieiil like built by the last Kand>an kin^ m the 
t ally ninetetiith eeiitury I lowering tiocs p ilms and b iinboos an its lo\el> setting 



l Dm iU( n iMrr 

At Kandy is the famous Tcinph of tht looth in whiiso moat sititd tottoi-»ts dwill iiui within 
whosi walls is the sairid tooth eonsidtitd to be a rt he ol Buddh i 1 lu rtlic Irs w ithiii stve n 
richly jewtlled shnnts upon a golden lotus flower and brings git it niiinbtrs of pilgrims to tht 

Temple 
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foi the tinie-l)Ling a month ago , but 
the tact 01 ICS aie biisv enough, no doubt, 
packing the piepaicd tea lor tianspoit 
to the coast. 

Rubber plantations claim our atten- 
tion next, each tree with its trunk 
raived in V-shaped patterns by the 
incisions made to get the white latex or 
milk, which IS regularly collected and 
sent to the factory on the estate to be 
turned into rubbei. 

At last we leach Kandy, the old 
capital of Ceylon, some 1,600 feet above 
sea level, but in a basin among the hills, 
which are covered with verdure wheie 
they are not cut into marvellous 
terraces for paddy cultivation, and 
supplied with water in all soits of 
ingenious ways through channels and 
pipes or stones, bamboo, or even mud 
Kandy itself stands by a beautiful lake 
which. It is said, was made artihcially 


by lh< last Kandyan King very early 
in the nmetetnth cenlurj 

rhc Temple of the 1 00th 
Ihe most interesting thing to us in 
Kandy is the famous Temple of the 
Tooth.'' This old Buddhist temple has 
its moat, m which live the sacied tor- 
toises. Within the shrine behind the 
hnely-carvcd doors is a yellow piei e of 
ivory mounted on a stand This is the 
famous '' tooth " icputed to be the 
tooth of Buddha, and visited as such 
by pious pilgrims from distant paits 
of Asia. As an act of devotion, 
these pilgrims place gold leaf upon the 
stone pillars surrounding the slirine, 
much as the pious in Buima gild the 
pagodas 

The highest part of Ceylon's moun- 
tain knot IS Pidurutallagalla (Pedio- 
tallagalla), which reaches an altitude 



By courtesy oft hnslitias Humphreys, Fsq 

THE LION ROCK OF SIGlRIYA 


Among (c^lon s niagnilict nt scrnct). arc strttchrs of fortstlarid fioin wliidi protrude strange rock 
fornicitioris like the f»ne sliown here 1 here was once a palace upon this rock which, deft nded by a 
Singhalese king am! his soldiers resisted the besieging armies lor thirty ytais 
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IWO THOUSAND YLARS OI D 




iiuddiusN fioni no.ii and far gnc svi Ihat Ivuanvvoli Itinplt, in tlio 
sacicd city of Anni idhapuia, mitiht ho lostoud lliis boll sh v])rd 
shiiiu IS ibo fot t Xinong its fonndilion biuUs aic soniL ot i^'»ld 

and .silver placed Ihoie teiitunes ago by the n.irnoi king wIhj hiiilL the 
two-tliuiiNand \oai»old slvrino. 


of ovei 8,000 fi't't. 

Much better known, 
however, is AdainS 
Peak, wliose conc- 
like summit i.s about 
1,000 feet less- -for 
this is sacred 
ground. Up there 
IS a strangi' depres- 
sion in the earth, 
about 2^ feet wide 
and fiom 3 to 5 
inches deep, which 
is regarded with 
reverence by 
Buddliists, Hindus 
and Moslems alike. 

Buddhists say it is 
the foot-print of 
Badaita , Hindus 
say that it is Siva's 
footmaik ; and the 
Moslems aver that 
it is neither of 
these, but in very 
tiuth the foot -print 
of Adam, who came 
to this precise spot 
on his expulsion 
from Eden. 

Not far fiom 
Adam's Peak is the 
lovely hill-station of 
N u w a 1 a E 1 1 } a 
(Neuiaha), wlncli is 
vciy popular in the 
hot season. In 
December and 
January, however, the air is distinctly 
chilly, foi the town is some 6,000 feet 
above sea level, and overcoats and fires 
are quite in older. 

The Buried Cities 

Ihe visit to Kandy makes us all the 
more eager to see something of the 
“ Buiied Cities of Ceylon " — cities 
which were the capitals of mighty kings 
hundreds of yeais before the birtli of 
Christ, and the centres of eaily apd 
wonderful civilisations. Their glory 
passed and the jungle swept over them 


as il they had nevei biH‘n In leceiit 
yeais, liowever, much time and money 
have been spent in dealing away the 
jungle giuwths sufficient Iv to leveal 
the main featuies of these .incient 
cities, palaces and temples 

The oldest icmains are at Amuad- 
hapuia m the cential pait ot the 
island, where an image of Buddha sits 
in lofty conteniplatioii legaidli'ss of 
time and change, where teiiqiles and 
dagobas, wihatas (image houses) and 
pansalas (priests* liouscs) peep unex- 
pectedly from the jungle, and where 
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Buddhist piiosts to-d.iy still keep 
watch and waid ovit ttinples that have 
been lestored to somotliing like their 
original beauty. At Anuradliapura, 
too, is the sacred bo-tree, sprung from 
a branch of that same tree of Gaya in 
the Valley of the Ganges, beneath which 
Gautama Buddha sat in contemplation. 

The Jungle 

Farther south are the famous ruins 
at Polonnaruwa — a capital of later 
date, and in much better pieseivation 
than those of Anuiadhapura. Its walls, 
10 feet high and 10 feet thick, built of 
brickwork over 800 years ago, extended 
for twelve miles round the ancient city 
Even to-day you can trace them in a 
series of irregular grassy humps, with 


gicdt masses of biickwoik exposed 
here and there. 

Glimpses of forest and jungle give us 
but a faint idea of Ceylon’s glorious 
trees and marvellous flowers, and none 
at all of the jungle folk. To discover 
the real secrets of the wilds, one must 
penetrate deeply into the little-visited 
parts of the island, where herds of 
wild elephant and the bison (/samg) 
live, where the fierce leopards stalk deer, 
and where birds of gay plumage flutter 
among the branches, or sip honey from 
the flowers. Myriads of fire-flics flit 
amid the velvet gloom of jungle nights, 
and those who seek carefully may find 
those strange stick insects and leaf in- 
sects, which evade their foes by success- 
fully pretending to be what they are not . 



A BEACH SetNt IN CFYLON 


11 /IrfHs/rnng 


The tunou's sailing craft in this pu ture are ( atamaraiis Notice their slrangely-shapc^ sails and the 
primitive steering lioards aft iliey are the boats of simple fisherfolk , their masts and outnggeis 
fire held in place by cunningly fastened ton ropes, you couid see the straw hat8 worn by the 
fishermen more tlosely, you would probably discover that they are “ pin cushions " for innumerable 

hooks 




MOMBASA FROM IHF MAINLAND 

Mombisi the b ist Atiu in poit wIulIi scivcs Kenya llf,ainla ind puts of 1 u\j,c\n\ik«i 'lerntory 
and tin lirlgnn Congo Ii is two huboiirs Kilindini iht deep pUcf which is on tin west side 
of the island of Mombasa iiul Moinbasi C)ld Harbour on the north t ist of the island which is the 
favourite anclioregc of dhows of the kind sicn in this pietuie 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


I N Ecisl Africa ait bioad landb which 
form part of the colonies, piotcc- 
t orates and ten it ones of the Biitish 
Commonwealth and Empire “ tiustet- 
ship " They arc (i) Kenya Colony and 
Uganda (which is a British Protectorate 
embracing several Native kingdoms) , 
(2) Tanganyika Territory, formerly a 
German colony, but placed under the 
care of Britain by the old Leagfue of 
Nations and now held under United 
Nations' trusteeship, and (3), off the 
East Afiican shoic the Islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, lulcd by an Arab 
sultan undei British protection 

Most of these lands belong to the 
high plateau country of East Afriga, 
which is crossed in the wtst by higher 


mountain ranges and studdid with 
enormous lakes, and is f imous all the 
world over as the Land of Big (i ime ' 
— the hunters paradise Ihese linds 
drop steeply down to the iiaiiow hot, 
wet coast-plain that fiinges th(‘ Indi in 
Ocean 

Great Lakes and Volcanic Peaks 

Two mighty volcanic piaks use 
from the eastern half of the plateau— 
Kilimanjaro (19,321 feet), in Tangan- 
yika ferntory, and Kenya (17,040 feet) 
Ihe western half, too, is dotted with 
large volcanoes, some of which ai e 
active The largest lake is Victoiia 
whose level is 3,700 feet above the si i 
and whose deeply-indented shoies 
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belong partly to Kenya Colony, partly 
to Uganda and partly to fanganyika 
Ten itory The other great lakes, Nyasa, 
Tanganyika and Albert, are long and 
narrow, for they are flooded parts of a 
deep valley formed by the sinking of 
part of the earth’s crust to form a 
deep trench ; a similar trench, with 
lakes m it here and there, cuts across 
the table-land east of Lake Victoria ; 
both form parts of what is called the 
“ Great African Rift Valley ” 

The chief ports of this part of the 
British Commonwealth are Mombasa in 
Kenya and Dar-es-Salaam in Tangan- 
yika. Fi 0111 each of them a long railway 
climbs up fiom the nairow coastal 
plain to the plateau and crosses it to 
the great lakes. The Kenya and 
Uganda section of the East African 
Railways runs from Mombasa on the 
Indian Ocean to Nairobi, the capital of 
Kenya, and on to Kisumu on Lake 
v^ictoiia and to Jinja and Kampala in 
Uganda , the Tanganyika line starts at 
Dar-es-Salaam, and goes by way of 
Tabora to Kigoma on Lake Tangan- 
yika and to Mwanza on Lake Victoria 
A fuither line runs from the port of 


langa to Moslii and Aiuslia <md joins 
the Mombasa line at Voi 

Nairobi 

Nairobi stands over 5,000 feet above 
sea-level and is about 330 miles from 
Mombasa. A hundred miles away to 
the north is the snowy cone of Mount 
Kenya. Everybody who comes to 
Kenya, whether for big game-hunting, 
or for coffee-planting, 01 to see the 
country, comes to Nairobi, for it is 
the capital and the heart of things in 
the colony. Although it is clearly still 
in its growing stage, there are man} 
hire buildings along its wide straight 
streets among others that aic in proi ess 
of erection If you wished, you could 
travel here by road — northwaids to tin* 
Sudan, or southwards to NyasaJand 
But this north-south road is difficult in 
the rainy season, and in 1948 money 
was granted undei the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act to build an “ all- 
weather” road linking noi thei n Ugand 1 , 
through Kenya and langanyika, with 
the Northern Rhodesia load system 
In the neighbourhood ai e many cofft e 
plantationsownodby Europe anplantei s 



HOW TO MAKE A CAiJOE 


Paul Popper 


Piobablv tht fust boat cvci made b> man was lashioned from i tree liunk \Mtb tlit aitl ol piimilnc 
tools In most parts of the world this method of boatbuilding bthmgs to the vtrv distant past It 
IS still used, liowL\er, in the second half of the twentieth ttnluiy in some places and hen \\i see a 
natnc ol Uganda hollowing out a tier trunk into a canoe on the shorts ol 1 ake Mbert 
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Not so many v< ais ago Nairo])i was a nn it \illagi with comigatLci iron buil lings and loiif^li mail- 
\a\s lilt building of ili< Ktn\ i ind I g.tiid i Rail\va\ Uil to its lapid di\tlopintnt and in los^' 
IT bic iint till fust iit^ 111 iht Colonial I inpirt by Ko>al Cbarlti lo day Nuiobi li is wide will 
1 ill) slrtcts and imposing buildings In tins piituit is sttn OoMinnunt Roid ont ol iiit i hu f 

shopping tt lilies 
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} h t \ J i il } fiWf 

1 dkf \ ictona oi \ittotia N\fin/a was distuvtnd b\ tlu txploni Spt ki , in Vs a fre‘-h 

wain lak( it is second only in si/t lo I^kC Siiptiior riu Fast Xfiitan Railwa\s and Hirbonis 
Administiation iim a regulai service of sailing round the I akt and this photograph shows tiie 
steamship Usoga moored alongside at a port of call on the J^ke 
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(iredt numbers of sheep and goats 
are reared and land, formerly the home 
of thousands of game, has been fenced 
off for cattle runs. 

Past Nairobi, the railway climbs up 
through hilly country dotted with the 
farms of Europeans and the manyalta 
(camps) of the Masai people, who are 
a nomadic people who live by their 
cattle on the Masai Reserve — territory 
specially set apart for their use by the 
Government- and whose famous lion- 
hunts have often appeared on the 
screens of British cinemas. At last we 
arrive at the aiiport of Kisumu on T.ake 
Victoria, where we find regular services 
of lake steamers linking up the native 
ports and towns around the lake shores. 
From Kisumu we could, if we chose, 
take steamer to Jinja, where a short line 
of railway would take us on our way to 
the upper Nile, which we could reach by 
car in the dry weather. 

Farming and Industry in Kenya 

Most successful farmers in Kenya 
operate mixed farms. Wheat, maize. 


and barley aie widely grown, and dairy 
herds can also be seen. Ihe higher 
ground is used widely for the growing of 
pyrethrum, whose flowers yield a dust 
that is fatal to insects, although its 
importance is less now that such artifi- 
cial insecticides as D.D.T. have been 
invented. The great danger to faiming 
is erosion. Soil is washed away down 
the rivers by tiopical rain, and strenu- 
ous effoits are being made to impress 
on farmers, botli European and native, 
the need for keeping the fertile soil 
under control. As might be expected, 
Kenya has many industries linked with 
her agriculture. But there are also 
secondary industries such as boot and 
shoe, clothing and furniture, which are 
being developed. Gold and oth(*r 
minerals are mined and in general the 
accent is on industrial expansion. 

E^ist Africa’s most widely -publicised 
scheme was the plan for growing 
groundnuts on a vast scale. Consider- 
able progress was made but at a veiy 
high cost, and eventually the .original 
scheme was greatly modified. 



Paul Popper. 


KILIMANJARO’S ICE-CLAD PEAK 

In Northern Tanj^tinyika, between Lake Victoiia and the toast, stands Afrn as hj^<hest mountain, 
Kilimanjaio It lulniiiiates in two peaks, Kibo (t<), feet) and Mawen^'i {ib,S()2 feet), In^th 
craters of extinrt \oltanoes. In this photograph, taken fiom an aeroplain ttul fl^’w over the 
mountain, Kibo PeaK is seen Its lava sJop< s .sre < overed to a depth ol joo tett with an ue t ap. 



A UGANDA FISHING PARTY 



IIhr arc tlouiishinp African owned fisheries along the north eastern sliores of Lake Edward and in 
the long Knziiigi ( haniRl whirh joins that lake and J^ke George Htrt wc see a typicil Ashing 
puty paving out their nt ts Do yon see the line of net Aoats on the far side of tht canoe ^ 



( t7un( op\rnhi 


1 h( Ashing industrv illuslratid on thispigc sujiports ibout > ooo Vfin ins most of thtiii Hagandi 
Iroin lilt nortlnin and north i as tc in shoris cit 1 akt Xitlona Ikfoii s( Uiiiis tlu ir citch, the 
A^hunun put it in brine pits, and afttr si viral clays lay it out to diy toi about a week. 
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Other plans are projected for the 
development of the great mineral 
wealth of Tanganyika Territory. The 
centre for this development will be 
Mpanda, to which place a 127-milc long 
railwa\' is now being built. Agri- 
cultural and resettlement schemes are 
now working at Mlalo in the Usambara 
Mountains and in Sukumaland. For 
though the population of Tanganyika 
is comparatively small, the jiarts of tlie 
Territory whi-re climate .ind condiiions 
are safe for peojile to live in are equally 
few with the result that there is serious 
danger of overcrowding. The largest 


resettlement .scheme is the one in Suku- 
maland where a new centre of Malya 
is being built out of the virgin bush. 
In Uganda four years of exploration 
and development at Kilembe in the 
Ruwenzori Mountains may result in 
the country becoming a big producer of 
cobalt and copper. Two big companies 
are jointly developing the mines. 

Within a decade, we may see wide 
changes in East Africa as a result of 
these schemes. Hand in hand with these 
developments to provide the essentials 
of life for Eiast Africa’s peoples and the 
World, goes the progress of education 
in East Africa which has, 
near Kampala in Uganda, 
Makerere College, its young 
University. Here teachers 
and leaders are being trai ned , 
some of whom may well find 
their work in the new towns 
and centres which East 
Africa’s march of progress 
will provide. 

Zanzibar 

Now let us take a peep at 
Zanzibar and Pemba, the 
"islands of cloves’’ — for 
most of the world’s cloves 
are grown there. We find 
Zanzibar a town of tall 
white, flat-topped houses, of 
mosques and towers, set 
amid the deep green of 
waving palms, and " the 
myrtle-like green of giant 
clove trees." We go ashore 
and lose ourselves in the 
maze of dark crooked streets, 
which are crowded with 
people of all sorts, reminding 
us in many ways of the 
thronged bazaars in Indian 
cities. At the clove market 
every Monday, all the East 
congregates. Men with snowy 
turbans folded round fine 
embroidered caps; bearded 
men hung with gold chains, 
and eager, fine-faced men in 



Paul Popper. 

A CLOSi: CROP 


Evfii in i\ visit to t lu- hiirlx i '-- t«»r a haii't ut is 

rait'lv 1 (‘^.'11 ( 1<‘(1 lit,' vomit; boys a plCfU’^anl timusniiH'nt . 
This vounf^stm . \vlu» Jives in IJie IMiigurii Mountains of 
runganvika, is umJcrgoing the same oMieal, Inii instead of 
scissors a large kitchen knife is slowly removing his locks 
anilgiMTig him a close crop. 


PROBLEMS IN EAST AFRICA 





I k t ^ 1 a ! 1 f^p! r 

III tins ])h » 1 ( f,i i]>h 111 it In t 1 1 )1 It in < f t (jii H 11 1 il I nuls is \ i \ iflh illiisti itt d \ ilivt nii rs i 
\\ illviiif, li i Ih iiij^ su inn li I< i usi s ii« ii tin liultisot Kfn\i nul 1 ^ in U Oiilh list 

Of ( isi in wiuii Jtic lists iri\ ult d J isj Mrii i Urs lid y / tK o c oo w nth nl i iin t ti ips n I 
tlRnisHiitis ot c ittle dud iflii Iho f,i iss h id bctn i itt ii up I it ti nniiird t itnrts lu I t in im 1 to 

t\<trminitt tin p< st 





ON THE ISLAND OF CLOVES 



Croan Copyright 

Kic<, milltt cassava, sweet ])()tcitocs and ;yanis are amoiiir the mam food crops of Zanzibar 

winch aie stnditd at the Ki/imbani 1 xpcriimnl Station In this picture wc see selected vegetable 
Seed at the station being diicd befoie it is issued to farmers and small growers on the island In 
the bac kground is a hue grove of raphia palms 
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One* of the most advancf^l tnt)cs in Uganda 
are the l?ug4iiidi people, who aie keenly inUr- 
ested in Lnropcan (vistoins Here js a dosc-up 
of the hnde and her attend xnts at a wedding 


U. 




i 


I he line ft«itnris, ihuKtenstu txpiession and 
tlaboiate decoration of this Ma^ai uoinan mark 
her out as a peison of hifh ( istf Tin leather 
thongs and e u iin^s v\( i h ovei a pound 






Ph 4 j \ P lul T ppt r 

At one time the Masai tube oeeiipied a eeinsieki ibk p.irl of tiie pi mis ol Keina Fang tin ika and 
Hiitish Last \fTica ‘^intwyand tall thev aie oi \\ei< ed vv4ilike eharietei \ uiriioi who his 
killed a male lion la single-haneltd eennbat 1ns his own piitieiilii shield md spe u and n t.iiiil](.il 
to wear a head ejross made Iroin the lion s mam J lu shield dee oi itions li ive their special meaning. 
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white robes — Arabs and Persians, 
Greek‘s, Jews and Gentiles — bid for 
the stacks of cloves which glut the 
stores, bursting from the high-piled 
sacks 

Both Zanzibar and Pemba have a 
long history dating from the lirst cen- 
tiny , and from the sixteenth centuiy 
onv\ards it is latgely one concerning the 
East Coast Arabs whose island of Zan 
/ibai became one of the last strongholds 
of slaveij 

But Zanzibar’s golden age was duiing 
the caily nineteenth century when it was 
the great centre of East African com- 
merce, a place of such power and 
impoilince that Arabs coined the 
pioviib ‘ If voii pla\ on the flute at 
Zan/ibai cvcijoiu as fai as the' Lakes 
dances 

Cloves from /an/ibar 

It was about this time that the clove 
as bi ought to Zanzibar fiom eithci 
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Mauritius or Reunion , and although 
Zanzibar and Pemba arc among the 
leading producers of copra along the East 
African coast, their majoi crop is cloves 
of which they produce some eighty per 
cent of the woild supply It has been 
estimated that thcie are some foui 
million clove-bcanng tices on the 
islands, each tree jields about six 
pounds of dried buds, and it is these that 
we lind in the clove market in Zanzibar 
1 he language we need he rc is Swahili, 
which we found useful in speaking to 
the natives in Kenya, and which natur- 
ally has here been affected by Arabic , 
but in Zanzibai it seems possible to find 
people of every seafaring i ace, and along 
the water-front you can heai the 
tongues of many of the n itioiis tint 
go down to the sf a in ship^- 
\niong othci ailvintims /in/ibii 
has the br t water suppK on llu I i t 
coast of Afnci nul it is nnuli in 
demand foi shipping sciviccs 




/ aul T pptr 

A TOWNSHIP IN lIOANilA 


Chii ir I ikjM ^ I ‘''t Mott ojuIsIjwl 1m (d iiui still m lM.inf^ iimh lliiuii^li pirt i 

< I Ij t ( ijiitTv whiLh until Lunipdi itfcntJv wtit to iliijst vt( nt unknown \1 in> huiulrtrls 

>f rniks of ill weather redds hd\( been midt in the pist >iaib Here is a typicil town>ihip 

just ov( r the borrUr from Kfiijd and m VgandT. nrai 1 akc Vietona 



BRITISH WEST AFRICA 



A GOLD COAST CASTLE 


f Dca tllrU liter 


I he I\)rtuguos( and other colonising nations built strong forts along the Cxold Coast which m 
tlios< distant times \\as a region favoured by the Sli\e Iraders Many of thfse old strongholds 
( in be &<cn to day Here lor example is Christi inborg C istlt neai Accri \shich is now the 

residence of the British Governor 


V ERY different from South Africa 
are those colonics of the British 
Commonwealth m West Africa 
bettveeii Cape Verde and the Bight of 
Bi.ifra — Nigeria and the Crold Coast 
facing the great Gulf of Guinea, and 
Sicria Leone and British Gambia facing 
the Atlantic where it is nairowest 
between Africa and South America 
In many parts of South Afnca, 
Europeans have made their homes , 
but in West Africa, Europeans rule, 
direct business, run plantations and 
carry on trade, to leave the country as 
soon as their work is done They do 
not make homes and bnng up their 
families there, for it is not at all a 
white man's country You can see 
that clearly if you look at any book 
that tells 5.011 the population of Nigeria, 
for instance over millions of pe ople 
live there, but of these, only a few 
thousands are Europeans The loutish 
West African lands, in fact, ate all 
within fifteen degrees of the Equator, 


and the climate is too hot for Europeans 
to live there in conifoit all the year 
lound 

Risers and Ports 

Ihe great river of West Africa is the 
Nigei, some of whose tiibutanes are 
many times longer than the English 
Ihames The stoiy ot how it was 
explored by Mungo Paik, a young 
Scottish suigeon, m 1796, is told else- 
where in these volumes Like other large 
African rivers, its lower courses are 
spoilt by falls and swift rapids, but it 
has seveial hundreds of miles of opien 
navigation, and is still one of the chief 
ways of taking goods from place to 
place Many other rivers come down 
to the (iulf of Guinea, and along them 
th( pilm Oil, the groundnuts, lubbci 
.ind oth( r Wist Afru m products are 
bi ought to the poits Few of these 
poits, liowiVM aie icall\ good, foi the 
Atl.intic lx ils all along this coast m 
heavy surf, so that in many cases 
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steamers must anchor a mile or two 
out, and send goods ashore or take 
them aboard by the surf boats manned 
by the sturdy black Kru men, who are 
the best sailors in Africa. A great 
new deep water haibour was, however, 
opened at the poit of Takoradi on the 
Gold Coast in 1928, a little to the west 
of the old port of Sekondi. Another 
really fine deep water harbour is the 
Fiench port of Dakar, under the shelter 
of Cape Verde. The finest natuial 
harbour on the West African coast 
is Freetown, the port ol Siena Leone. 

The Walled City of Kano 

Lagos is the port for the walled city 
of Kano to which it joined by a 700- 
mile long railway. Kano is the biggest 
trading centre in West Africa, famous 
for its cloth, dyeing, and leatherwork 



F Dfuxille Walhr 

DRUMS THAT TALK 


In must parts of West Afiica there is a 
definite Un^iiaj^e of the diums ^^hl<.h is 
used for spreading the news from villafje to 
village Alntans know tin language ol the 
drums and tan read the mt'ssages heaftn 
out by the skilful drummer, whose job is 
very like that of the town crier of old in 
our own country. 


for over a thousand years. To Kano 
come the long camel caravans of the 
Tuareg and other desert tribes as they 
have done for many centuries. For 
before West Africa was opened up to 
seaborne trade, Kano's leather goods, 
made from sheep and goatskins, found 
their outlet by camel caiavan to the 
ports of the Barl)ary shore where they 
became famous as Morocco leather." 
Twelve miles of adobe walls encircle 
this ancient city, within which Euro- 
peans arc not allowed to live. But 
Kano does not linger in the past. The 
w^alled city has electric light and a 
modern water supply, and the hospital 
there is one of the best in this region. 

Cocoa and the Gold Coast 

Fifty years before Columbus dis- 
covered America, the Cold Coast was 
beginning its long history as a (entie of 
the cruel tiade in " black ivoiy," in 
slaves. Slavery was not consiclcu'd 
inhuman in those distant times, and 
under the Portuguese pioneers the 
Slave Trade so flourished that they 
built strong forts along the coast to 
strengthen their hold on this land of 
“ black cargoes." Later, English and 
Dutch adventurers, men like Sir John 
Hawkins, fought to win a share of this 
profitable business in human lives, 
adding their own forts and castles to 
those built by the Portuguese. Many 
of these old strongholds can be seen 
to-day along the (iold Coast. One of the 
most interesting is Elmina Castle, which 
is probably one of the first prefabricated 
buildings the world has known. It 
came, in numbered sections, from 
Portugal over five hundred years ago. 

The Gold Coast got its* name from 
the gold found in its streapis, but it is 
much more important t(i-day as the 
land which supplies most bf the cacao 
used in the world's cocoa and chocolate 
factories. The cacao, grown by Negro 
farmers, i caches sea by road or by 
river, by motor lorries and native 
carriers, and even in great barrels 
rolled for miles along the roadway 
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A VILLAGE IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 


1 V 1. 


Tins pictiiic* shows us a.n up-country village whose dw« llings, made from mud and tlvaUh, provule 
a stulcing contiast with the Nigeiia of the future that is now enieiguig ic is something that will 
one day be of Nigeiia s past '1 he future lies in such wealth as the iMiugu coalheld, tlie tin iniues 
of the Bauchi tableland, and the Sohoto cottonlields, and in the new way of life which the West is 

bringing to native Africa. 


by perspiring Negroes, The haiboiir 
of 'nikoradi is much more conveniont 
for shipping the cacao than the old 
poit of Accia, where surf boats and 
lightcis must be used. At Accia, evTui 
passengers who wish to land must be 
swung fiom the deck of the liner in 
“ mammy chairs/' lowered into the surf 
boat that rises and falls on the big 
rolling swells, and taken ashore thiougli 
the boiling surf by Native boatmen. 

Kiimasi, about 170 miles from tlie 
coast, is the chief town of Ashanti, 
which is a British protectorate governed 
from the Gold Coast, like the northern 
territories farther inland. 

Many of the Natives, especially those 
in the coastal belt, have learned 
European ways ; and, in many Native 
villages, the people prefer to make the 
roofs of their huts with corrugated iron 
instead of the old palm thatch which 
their fathers used. English is spoken 
by large numbers of the Natives, some 
of whom have visited England to be 
educated and trained for special work 
in their own land. 


The Gold Coast, of com sc, has its own 
schools and colleges which have been 
developed in the European fashion. Th(^ 
finest of these is the Prince of Wales 
College at Achimota, which is botli 
school and universitj’^ and is to West 
Africa what Makerere College is to liast 
Africa. At Achimota, five hundred 
native students at a time learn to com- 
bine the knowledge of Em ope with the 
customs and traditions of thi'ii Africa 
in line buildings whicli cost the (io!d 
Coast (Government over £500,000. 
From Achimota come teachers and 
leaders who spread what they have 
learned through the small towns and 
villages of West Africa. 

Towards Self-Government 

In 1943 a grant of £127,000 was made 
by the British Government to establish 
a West African Institute of Arts, 
Industries and Social Sciences in the 
neighbourhood of Achimota College. 
The majority of the schools in the 
colony have been established and 
managed by the churches and mission- 
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cll\ siKKtUS to wUilIi ()\ll llOllH' 

^o\(uiin( lit has iiiacU hhcial j^iants 

All tliib IS in cicconi with Ihi. policy 
followed by successive British govern 
mcnts w ith the idea of educating peoples, 
once I ef erred to as back w aid races, to 
the stage wheie they can carry on their 
ow^n government as members of the 
great family of nations, the British 
Commonwealth 

In the Gold Coast Colony a step 
neaiei this goal was taktn in 19^1 when 
the first (jencral Flection f<a th( 
l.cgislative Assembly took place 
Ihroiighout the towns and villages of 
tlie Colony trained ttams weie sent 
be foie the eh ct ions to explain and 
instnut those who were entitled to 
vote how an election by secret ballot 
IS carried out Heavy polling took 
place when the election was held and 
the members of the Gold Coast Legis- 
lative Assembly were eketed on the 
ame demociatic lines as membeis of 
.’arhament in Britain 


Tin and Coal Mines 

Biitisli West Afiiui is iinpoilint to 
the Commoiwcalth because it supplies 
the paliii-oil and palm kernels from 
which soap, candles and even margarine 
aie made It glows most of the world's 
cacao ; its forests are rich in mahogany 
and ebony, and the tin mines of the* 
Bauchi tableland of Nigeiia aie among 
the richest in the British Common- 
wealth 

Nigeiia also has important cottoii- 
lu Ids in Sokoto Pi o Vince and ( oal from 
the Knugu coalfield comes down to 
Port Ilarcourt, in tlie Niger delta, for 
shipment to other Gold Coast ports 

Sierra Leone 

When the world tinned fiom slavery, 
many of the freed Negroes were si ttUd 
m West Africa where tlu y latei formed 
the free and independent Republic of 
Liberia English settleis liad also 
taken a pait m giving fiecd slaves a 
home 111 then native contiiunt and, in 
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PREPARING POR THE FIRST (.ENEKAL ELECT ION 

I'oi tin t inuMii Its liistoiy th(* Gold Coast G)lony held a Cicncuil IClcctjon in TIJ31. roin^tnut 
t)u' people in tht moaning of (leinocratic governmenit and the method of voting, tlu Ihitish .luthoi 
itn s lit trained teams lound the countiy. In this photograph a Xati\o ufli< lal, a membei ejf one 
of the teams, is explaining to villagers just what tliey have to do on KUetJon Day. 


1788, had bought a piece of land for 
this purpose from a native King In 
time, this small teriitory became tlie 
Firitisli colony and protectorate of 
Siena Leone which has, to this day, 
people descended from the freed slaves 
among its inhabitants. 

Most of the population of the colony 
work at palm-oil production, but its 
impoitancc lies more in the gieat 
natural harbour and naval base of 
Freetown. 

Freetown has more than .seven miles 
of good anchorage for ships, where the 
water has an average depth of nut less 
than thirty feet. With the hot sun 
overhead, the seas look inviting as your 
ship steams past low, sandy Cape Sierra 
Leone into the great harbour, and you 
might feel tempted to bathe. But 
there are sharks here to make you pause 
before trusting yourself to the green 
depths, although the Africans who meet 
the boat in frail canoes and gladly dive 


for the coins you toss overbomd do not 
seem to consider the risk. 

Freetown is the home of tht* Fourali 
Bay ^'ollcge which at one lime (befoie 
Achimota College was opened) was the 
omy place where Africans could leceive 
higher edueation. Sjionsoied by a 
religious missionaiy body, it tiains 
Africans to hedd responsible posit ioid 
in the service of their people. The 
European pait ot the town is on the 
higher ground where it is he<ilthier for 
those not born to this climate. 

The prtxluction of palm-oil as well 
the develoi)ment of other industries 
such as rice-growang and sea-fishing art* 
being developed in Sierra l.eone iiiidei 
a planning scheme which has been 
carefully mapped out by the Legislati\'e 
Council. The scheme gives prioritv to 
the construction of. new roads which 
arc badly needed. 

Fiom Freetown, a railway inns into 
the interior to the oil palm forests. The 
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main line runs some lv\o hundied and 
thiity miles to Pendeiiibii, near the 
frontier of Libeiia ; and there is a branch 
line from Bauya Junction to Makeni. 

North of Sierra Leone is British 
Gambia where English traders first did 
business with the peoples of the West 
Afiican coastlands. Bathurst , its port , is 
a link in the aii loute to Latin Ameiica. 
Groundnuts are the chief export. 

Palm-Oil from West Africa 


discovei ed palm-oil tlie valuable vege- 
table fat obtainable fioin the pulp and 
kernels of the fiuit of the oil palm. This 
oil, used in the manufacture of mar- 
gaiine, soap, and many other things, is 
still an important export from Nigeria 
where the palms which provide it grow 
in the hot, wet forestlands of the south. 
Heie the Yoruba people climb the palms 
and hew off the clusters of fruit which 
will later be pressed and crushed to 
yield llic oil. 

Another valuable contiibution made 
by West Africa to our 
food supplies is its 
groundnut crop, (ireat 
effoits have been made 
to grow groundnuts in 
East Africa, but the 
result has been only 
partially successful. In 
British West Africa, in 
Nigeria, a large ground- 
nut crop is grown 
annually. 

Sandwiched between 
Sierra Leone and tlie 
Ivory Coast (which is 
part of French West 
Africa and adjoins the 
(lold Coast) is the Inde- 
pendent Republic of 
Liberia which grew out 
of a settlement of freed 
American slaves and is an 
exclusively Negro State. 
Monrovia is the capital. 
Look at the map of 
West Africa and you will 
sec that other countries 
besides Britain and 
Liberia rulethere. Spain 
has the Rio de Oro, a 
wide coastal stretch 
opposite the Canary 
Islands, soiith of which 
are important lands of 
the French Union, in- 
cluding Senegal, with its 
important seaport of 
Dakar, and Portuguese 
Guinea. 


It was in West Africa that Euiopeans 



A VILLAGl MAIN SI REFT, SIERRA ILONE 

A •sliuit tiain journry from the port of iMcctown will take you to 
snth *i village as lh< one shown in this jmtiiic Here," -iniid 
MMfl greenery, coirug.itcd iron and old petrol tins now find mote 
favoui than niu<l and lhaUh wlicii it comes to home building, 
though native hahits remain as witness the two women (left) 
who carry their loads on their heads. 
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BRITISH GUIANA 



I li( pt pli riitnt t ImiLisIi Ciiiixni are Indians iiiuiv jf \vhoin live in Kcstiv itu ns — Unis 
spuill> St I i| III in tliLtn by the lioveinintnt Iht ^wamp Indi ms h\t in nvuside huts 
ml 11 ixpeit luj lutrinuts each eaiioc btiiii, 1 ib jti ;usl> tiinitd mitii\tdlr rn i 

single tree trunk 


T IIli only loutish ( ominonwealth 
t( ri itory on tin mainland of South 
Anicn(«i IS Hiitisli (luiana, whuh 
IS about tin saiiu si/p is (rual Hiitam 
and IS the 1 Idotado wliidi btekoiud 
advintuuis to tlu* Nt w Woild in tin' 
sixtti ntli tentuiy 

“ God of Waters ” 

Ihe (niianas Jhilisli, Dutch and 
Fitndi nir hot, wet 1 inds within a 
It w dtgicts of the h.iiintoi, and a 
guat deal of tlun siiifact is (o\t ud 
with dense tiopital foiest It is onl\ 
in tht lowhinclb iicai the coast that 
white planttrs, employing Asiatic as 
well as native labour, have made then 
plantations of sugai-cane, iicc, cacao, 
coffee^ spices and coco-nuts I ht gi eatt i 
part ot the countiy still belongs to 
the foicst, which is veiy difficult to 
penetrate, except by way of the riveis, 
which wuth then liibutancs foirn a 
great netwoik of wateiways , but these 


au full of falls and cat ai acts that 
hmdt i ficc use of the m as highways 
I ho most magnificent falls m British 
(iiiiani aie llu Kaietciii Falls on the 
uppci Potaio River, which is out of the 
tiibulaiics of Biitish Ciunna s gicat 
ii\(j,1he hsse(|uibo They aie iicaily 
live nines as high as Niagaia, and the 
d(cp voic( of the roaring watt is tan 
be heard miUs awav Ihe Induns 
call the falls ‘ (jod of Watcis 

While siigLi-caiie and othci agii 
enltiual piodiuts piovicU th( i hit t 
livt hhood of th(' colonv, Ihitisli 
(iiiiana has iidi inincial icsouic< s In 
leccnt bauxite has become second 

onlv to sugai in the colony's expoits, 
gold and diamonds aie being miiud, 
and laige deposits of m ingane^e oie 
have been found between tlie Baiinia 
and Baiama rivers. 

Georgetown, the Capital 

Although the hbstquibo is by Ui 
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the greatest river, it is the l)(anerara 
that is most important, for at its 
mouth stands Georgetown, the capital 
of the Colony. In Georgetown you 
may see not only British and other 
European people, but also Chinese, 
East Indians and Negroes, as well as 
some of the native people of (miana 
who work for the white men. Chinese, 
East Indians and Negroes have come 
to Guiana to work on the plantations, 
just as they went to Natal and to 
Kenya Colony for tlie same reason. 
Europeans, indeed, form only about 
5 pta cent, of the people, but the 
East Indians ineludc neaily half of 
the total population of British (iuiana. 

Peoples of the Guianas 

The natives of Guiana are the 

Buck Indians, coppery - brown 
people with lank black hair, broad, flat 
laces with dark, narrow eyes, and very 
nuisciilar. They live in their villages 
up-country, according to their tribes, 
unless they have come to work in the 
lowlands for the white men, or pilot 
boats on the rivers, or to act as carriers 
in the forest lands. Large areas have 


been set aside by the Government in 
which tht' native Indians may live in 
security ; such lands are called Indian 
Reservations. 

The Swamp Indians live a timid, 
squalid life in their riverside huts on 
the lowlands, but they are clever 
makers of dug-out canoes. The Ara- 
waks are a much liner people ; many 
speak English and dress in European 
clothes. They arc good boatmen and 
expert foresters. Other tribes live in 
(he forest depths, and are clever in the 
use of the blow[)ipc and in the making 
of poisoned arrows. 

The most interesting time to visit 
British (iuiana is in spring, for it is then 
that the East Indians have their festi- 
vals —the Pagwa, during which they 
anoint themselves with a purplish 
coloured dye, and the U'adja, which is 
an occa.sion for general rejoicing. At 
(ieorgetown, the capital, you would see 
the Botanic (iardens with their won- 
derful palms, orchids, and lotus lilies, 
and be offered all sorts of interesting 
souvenirs of your visit — parrots, stuffed 
alligators, blowpipes, and colourful 
plumed head-dresses. 



E.N.A. 

THE VERDANT SHORES OF MAHfi IN ^HE SEYCHELLES 


Mah(5 is the principal island in the Seychelles gionp, one of Jhitain’s Island ('olonies about which 
yon will read in llie fnllowiriK pages There are uiiiety-two islands in the group, but their 
total area is mily about i ^o scpiare miles. V^inoiis oil crops such as eucalyptus arc* treated 
at the distillery which has been set up. The capital is Victoria on the north-east side of Mali6. 


BRtTAIN’S ISLAND COLONIES 



HAMILTON, CAPITAL OF BERMUDA 

Six hiiiulred miles frotii Cape Hatteras, Bermuda has more tourists tlian population. Each year 
about 80,000 Americans travel by air to this favourite holiday place, while otheis make ihe 
pleasant sea voyaj^e to Hamilton, whose waterfront is shown in this picture. Bermuda, consi'^lsol 
three hundred or so small islands rising far out to sea on top of an old undersea volcano. 


S IX Imndred miles from North 
Carolina's Caj>e Hatteras is a 
group of two or three hundicd 
small islands which are known as 
Bermuda , or the Bermudas. It seems 
strange to (ind them so far from main- 
land, for the seabed here is twelve to 
fifteen thousand feet below the surface. 
But geologi.sts have explained that the 
limestone and coral Bermudas sit on 
the top of an old undersea volcano. 

The Bennudas have more tourists 
than they have population. Each year 
about 80,000 Americans fly to one or 
other of the fifteen or sixteen islands in 
the group that are inhabited to have 
their holidays. 

The largest island of th(i group is 
Great Bermuda, also known as Long or 
Main Island, on wliicli stands Hamilton, 
the chief town and capital. Ihe first 
settlement, about 1612, was made on 
the island of St. George where many of 
the streets bear the very names that 
tliey had in the seventeenth century — 
Shinbone Alley, One Gun Lane, 
Featherbed Alley, and many otheis. 
At Bermuda's Aquarium is one of the 
world's finest collections of tropical 
fish, and here you can hire a diving 
helmet and explore the underwater 
mysteries of Harrington Sound, seeing 
the beautiful anemones, sponges, and 
sea fans, and such exotic fish as 


sergeant-majors, grunts, and squineb 
fish in the marvellous setting of their 
natural home. 

The British Commonw'ealtli has many 
island outposts scattered over the 
Seven Se;is, many of tliem guarding 
important trade routes. Such an out- 
post is Malta, the Mediterranean island 
group which is one of the most famous 
bastions on our sea routes of Common- 
wealth. 

The George Cross Island 

There are three islands really — 
Cornino, (iozo, and Malta, but we tliink 
at once of Malta, the forticss island 
commanding the sea passage of the 
central Mediterranean, ratlier than 
of the group. In its long history. 
Malta has been held by Phoenicians, 
(ireeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Arabs, 
Normans, Frcncli, and the Britisli. For 
many years it was a strongliold of the 
Knights of St. John whose fortifications 
can be seen to-day in Valletta, (he 
capital of the island. Malta is not the 
barren and unfriendly island that it 
seems at first sight from the sea ; it is 
actually one of the most intensively 
farmed areas in Europe. Beyond the 
limits of its towns you will see patches 
of farmland, each enclosed by a stone 
wall, which yield fine crops of grain, 
potatoes, onions, fruit and vegetabU s. 
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Malta’s kvy position has made it an 
important air and naval base. Its 
heroic resistance to long and jiersistont 
attack during the war Wiis acknowledged 
by a George Cross which was awarded 
to the island for its gallantry in one of 
the greatest of modern sieges. 

Cyprus, Perim and the Seychelles 

Eastwards now to the Levant, 
“ legion of the sunrise," where Cyprus 
lies off the main shipping routes about 
foity miles from the Turkish coast 
to the north and sixty miles fiom tlie 
shore of Syiia. Like Malta, Cyprus lias 
a history of varied ownership, but the 
Greeks who were among the earliest in- 
habitants predominate among Cypriot 
people. 'Lo Cyprus came peoples from 
all parts of the Levant to whom 
the island was a natural meeting and 
market-place. Famagust a, the island's 
chief port, was once renowned foi 
its riches and belied the meaning 
of its name — “hidden in the sands." 
Nicosia is the capital and is connected 
by railway to Famagusta. Larnaca 
and Limassol, both in the south, are 
other ports. Cyprus is a peasant 
island of craftsmen, fishermen and 
larmers who fight a hard struggle to 
gain a living from the sea and soil. 

If we continue southwaids, through 
the v^iKv. ('anal, we reacli the Jiritisli 
island of Perim which guaids tlio 
southein entiance to the Red S(*ri, the 
Bab-el~Mandeb or Gatt^ of Tears as it 
w^as called by sailors of ancient times 
who w’eie wrecked there. 

North east of Perim is the colony and 
protectorate of Aden occupying a small 
coastal strip of south-wcslern Arabia. 
Aden is an important naval and rc- 
iuclliiig base and a warehouse for goods 
from Arabia, from liriti.sh Somaliland, 
and from the British island of Socotra, 
which pioduccs "dragon's blood," a 
gum obtained from tlie dragon tree. 
Far to the south are the ninety-two 
islands of tlie Scyclu'lles whose chief 
port is on the island of Mahe. Assist- 
ance from the Cxilonial Development 


ImjikI has given the St‘V< lielh's a dis- 
tillery which treats eucalyptus and 
(»lher oil ciojis. 

From Mauritius to Hong Kong 

Still farther south, five linndn*d inilt's 
(‘ast of Madagastai, is Maiiiitius wliich 
has b(‘en railed " a land of wat(‘ifalK 
and rainbows." Maiiiitius might also 
be calk'd the siigar-bowd of liie Indian 
Ocean, for sugar is the most important 
product of the island. Nowadays, the 
people of Mauritius aie not so d('pen- 
dent upon this one ciup ; tht^y aie 
developing new vtiituies of wiiieh 
liee-giow’ing is thf‘ most important. 

Onr joniney KJiind tlu‘ island rolonit*s 
now takes ns across the Indian Ocean, 
past th(' ('oeos Islands, lonelv little 
('hristiiias Island, and the Ashmore 
Islands, and Ihioiigh the maz(' nf the 
East Indies to the ( hin.i S»\i and 
Dong Kong. 

Hong Kong IS a sm.dl isl.nul at IIk* 
month of llie Canton Rivcm*. Oil the 
mainland opiiosite is a much gieatr i 
territory, Kowioon, which was l(‘as<‘d 
from China in 1898. Small though the 
eolbny is, it had a ])opulation of ovtu' 
a million before the wai , neaily halt of 
wdiich was on tln' isl.md of ITong Kong 
itself. 

Hong Kong is a vast d(']>ot of Far 
h'astern track*, a ckMiing Innise for 
goods to C hina and other Far ICateleni 
lands, and an f‘X]^oit rentie for ( hini'se 
])r(jducts. Naturally c'nough for so 
grc'at a seaport, Hong Kong’s most 
important industiy is ship-bnilding. 

New Guinea 

Far to the south-east of Hong Kong is 
New Guinea, the* third largest island in 
the world. It is a tliousaiid miles long 
and over four hundri'd miles wide. It 
is an island of dense, slt*aming foiest, 
of lofty mountains some* of wliich rise 
above 14,000 f(‘(‘t, and of swiftly- 
rushing rivers. British New' Guinea 
consists of th^ Territory of Papua, with 
Port Moresby as its ea}>ital ; and the 
Austialian Mandatc'd 'I'erritorv of New 
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lirncath the frowning walls of ancient fortifications, dating perhaps from the times of the Knights 
of St. John, sailing craft unload food and w'inc they have brought to Valletta, Malta, from Sicily 
I'Yoin the .sea M.illa appears a liarren island, hut it is actually one of the most intensively fanned 
areas in hairope, producing gi'ain, potatoes, fruit and vegt'tahles. 
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A Grand Master of the Knights of St. John 
provided the money for St. John’s C'o-< atliedral 
at Valletta, Malta. Its plain design was meant to 
L'Xpress the self-denying jioverty of the Knights. 


rhvtiis . 

thnhlers of Valletta st)lvi‘d Ihi' problem tJi s eeji 
hillside*^ with streets of step'^ St Joliu’s St'e<»t 
(.ihuve) IS topical. Mm huildiugs aie ( lose enough 
to provide shade when the sun is at its heiglit. 
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Guinea. Miicli of the interior of the 
island is unexplored and unmapped, 
but the land is fertile and there are 
known to be considerable mineral 
resources — so much so that New Guinea 
has been called “ the E'ldorado of tlie 
Pacific." Gold mining is her greatest 
industiy and this has been developed by 
wide use of air transport. At one time 
native porterage was the only means 
of getting supplies and machinery 
to the mines and only the largest, 
such as linloln and Edie, could take 
the risks and pay the cost of native 
labour. To-day men, stores, and 
even heavy machinery are carried 
by freight planes. Even before the war 
New Guinea had over forty aii fields 
and landing grounds. 

Among the Pacific Islands 

East of New Guinea are Kritains 
i.sland colonies of tlie Pacific, small 
gre «ps sprinkled across the blue w'aters 


as though from a pepper pot -the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, the Solomon 
Islands, the New Hebrides, the Tonga 
group or Friendly Islands which form 
the last surviving independent kingdom 
of the Pacific, and the Fiji Islands 
Some, like the Solomons, are of vol- 
canic oiigin, mountainous and thickly 
forested ; others, like the Gilbert and 
Ellice, are flat coral belts girdling 
lagoons ; some, like Fiji, are fertile ; 
otlicis are barren. And cverj^where we 
see the coco-nut palm which could 
almost be described as the trademark 
of the south Pacific. 

These islands are the home of three 
distinct peoples- -the dark-skinned, 
fuzzy-haired Melanesians such as we 
find in Fiji, the Solomons, and the New 
Hebrides ; the light-skinned Poly- 
nesians who live in Tonga and the 
central and east Pacific and who are 
among the most artistic of native 
peoples ; and the Microncsians such as 



KeV'^hmf. 


A VILLAGE IN CYPRUS 


lliib a typicril inoimtain village in Cyprus, rising in tiers up a steej) hillside In m.iny of Ihu 
houses a bedroom and kitchen will often be the home of a family ol ten or more, and in some houses 
the family dwelling-room >^ill be shared by the anim^alis. I3iggei and better houses are now gradually 
replacing the older ones, but it will be some time before such living conditions are a thing of tlie past. 





Ueiida ^fcfrrtso*7. 

HONG KONG’S MOST PROMINENT BUILDING 


This striking building houses the llong Kong and Shanghai Bank offices and is the most conspicuous 
building in Hong Kong. The smaller building (right foreground) contains the Courts of Justice. 

are found in the (iilbert and Ellice Indian workers brought from their 
Islands. Besides copra, their island native land towards the end of the last 
homes yield sugar, vegetables, and century: but copra, bananas and pine- 
fruit, and from the shore waters, pearls apples, and a small quantity of gold are 
and pearl sheD. In some islands - also exported. 

Ocean Island in the Gilbert and Ellice, 

and Nauru — there are large dc’posits of Bounty ” Island 

phosphate rock. Many miles to the east lies little 

The two hundred and fifty islands of Pitcairn island which owes its fame, 
the Fiji group are the most important, and its existence as a British colony, to 
Their capital is Suva on the island of the mutiny on His Majesty's Ship 
Viti Levu. Here we can see not only Bounty in April, 1789. Commanded 
the modern buildings of a growing by Lieutenant Bligh, the Bounty 
colonial capital, but along the water- was bound from Tahiti to the West 
front, the dugout canoes of native Indies with a cargo of young bread- 
fishennen filled perhaps with an fniit trees. Led by Fletcher Christian, 
unusual harvest of the sea — small the crew mutinied and eiglit of the 
octopuses and great green sea crabs. mutineers, including their leader, sailed 
The Fiji Islands are a thriving centre with a number of Polynesian natives to 
of the sugar industry which relics on little Pitcairn where tliey burned the 


FIJI AND THE SOLOMONS 



Phnius I A 


fiji hlandt-rs spuad Ijihal n<iNs !>> tlanciiK,^ Uu Mtkkt M isk is pio\id(d by hand clappjiig 
and btatniK a shap(d If)^^ wilh hard staks, whih arms leqs and borlus nnnr in time with tho 
rhvthni 1 hr lu ws is ^^ivcn in son/? ami stressed jn approjniate pi n cs by vj/?»j;ons pfjstiii in/? by the 
danrf rs, n ho nevullu less n main sealed foi tluir danu ' 
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ASCENSION ISLAND AND ST. HELENA 



Duiimr the war a rcfiullmg biso was needed (»n the an route fioni \ ital Br'i/il, to West Africa 
Amtru in ( n^niicLis niide su( h a bise o i A'.censuui Island, cutting the top otf a rnountaiii Ininip to 
rn ikr the 1 iiuiing gioiind, mov mg iitarU four hundrtd thousand cubu viids it ash uid i (kin llic 
pi(K«ss lliis pi< (Uic bhoub thf lu ul(|u irtrrs of the lehgriph ( orup ina it (/t orf,cto\\n 



/ /</ s I \ 4 


After tlic Ikittle of Watiikio the ritiicli I mptuu w is t\ihd to 1oikI\ St Hdcni J ongwood 
Kouse ulitic h<' dud in with its gioiinds was m\(n to ^he } n ru h In Oinm Nittoin . nd 

to da\ tin tiKolor (Iks ovci tin scent of \ ipeih on s hd \t funtst(n\n is llu onl\ town on 

St Jbltnawlmst i hit f nulusli \ i-. tlu ^mwingtilNtw /taliiulMis 
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Bounty ciiid made their home. From 
this ciiiious beginning sprang the pre- 
sent colony which has a population 
of just over a hundred and twenty 
persons. 

Islands of the Atlantic 

Continuing eastwards and rounding 
Cape florn, we come to the Falkland 
Islands lying in the belt of the " Wester- 
lies." West Falkland and East Falk- 
land are the two main islands whose 
capital is Port Stanley, Sheep-fanning 
is the main industry, but whaling and 
seal-hunting are also important. 

Half w*ay between South America 
and the Cape of Good Hope is Tristan 
da Cunha whose oiiginal inhabitants 
were soldicis and sailors from the 
garrison of the island of Si. Helena. 
St. Helena itself is, like Tristan da 
Cunha, volcanic in origin, and is famous 
as the island of Napoleon's exile. 

Napoleon in Exile 

After his defeat at the Battle of 
Waterloo (1815), the French Emperor 
siirrendeK'd himself, throwing himself, 
as he put it in his letter to the Prince 
Regent, " upon the hospitality of the 
Rritisli people." That hospitality was 
accorded him on the island of St. 


Helena where Longwood, the lieu- 
tenant-governor's country house, was 
Napoleon's home for the five years and 
seven months of his exile. In 1821, the 
Emperor died, but it was not until 
nineteen years later that his remains 
were borne to France and re-interred in 
the chapel of the H6tcl des Invalides. 
Longwood House itself was presented 
to the EVcnch by Queen Victoria, and 
to-day the tricolor Hies above its roofs. 
So, for a brief spell, did this small 
Atlantic colony play an important part 
in world history. 

St. Helena was important in those 
days of sail whem the former French 
Emipcror spent his last years at the 
house called Longwood ; over a thou- 
sand ships used to visit the island in a 
y('ar. 

Ascension Island is seven hundred 
miles north-west of St Helena. Dur- 
ing the war a refuelling base was needed 
on the air route from Natal, Brazil, to 
West Afiica ; Ascension Island provided 
that base. Skilled American rnginecrs 
shifted nearly foiii hundred thousand 
cjubic yards of ash and rtxk from a 
mountain hump on the island to make 
the landing-ground that was so urgtuitly 
required. War had led man to build 
an air field " upon a volcano." 



A ROYAL OCCA.SION IN THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS ' ' ‘ 

Tin Ton^ci Kroup, oi I‘ricinUy Islands, form the la.st sutviving in(lt*pt*ndrni kjn#.;d()m ol the Pacific 
Islands. Tlu' kingdom is inlod, iindi*r Hiitish proti'Ction, by (liiron Salotc Tnbou who is In rt seen 
lev ic wing her v\aiiiuis. I)ueen Salote visited Jbitain loi the Coronation in 




MAHEAN BAY, TRINIDAD 


I 1 il Prfyprr 


I nnid i(i h js b( iiitifiil coastal scenery as you can see from this picture of palm frinj^c ci Miluan Bay 
Aslurt tin 1 iilhcnt f^rccn foliage seems to dtscemi to the \ciy brink of the (id p blue st is The 
isl hkI Ills \(iv ri(.h soil ^^hlch yields tim crops ot cam siiqar cac lo toco nuts and all kimN of 

tropical fruits 


I I IS strange liow names '‘stick," 
c\eii though they arc quite wiong 
\Vh( ri (hi istoplu 1 Columbus, one 
lint (lay in October , 14^2, sighted the 
island of San Salvador (now called 
Wat ling Tsl ind, one of the Bahamas), he 
bditvtd he had readied the Indies off 
soiilh-eastt in Asia, and the name 
W(-b( IikIks soon came to be appli(.d 
not only to the islands, but to the 
mainland of America The islands 
were not the " Indies," nor were the 
natives w^hom Columbus found there 
" Indians," but both names persist 
The West Indies fall into three great 
groups (i) the Greater Antilles, con- 
sisting of the large islands of Cuba, 
Hispaniola, Jamaica and Puerto Rico ; 
(2) the Lessei Antilles, which include 
the long festoon of volcanic or coral 
islands stretching away fiom Puerto 
Rico to the mainland of South Amei ica , 


and (^) the low coral islands of the 
Bdh.imas to the noith of Cuba Prac- 
tically all of these were lust dis(_o\eied 
by Columbus 011 one 01 otlici ot the 
foul great vo\ages bctvcMi 1^92 and 
1502 

Peoples of the Indies 

The Spaniaids almost ciushtd out 
of existence most of the native peoples 
of these lovely islands, setting them to 
work in the mines of Hispaniola Then 
they followed the example of the 
Portuguese and brought in large num- 
bers of Negro slaves from West Africa — 
a foul trade in which English seamen 
took a leading pait, although in after 
years England ledecmed lieisolf by 
leading the movement to abolish 
slavery 

Most of the people ot the West 
Indies to-day are the Ncgio descendants 
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of freed slaves. They are wonder ful 
gardeners and excellent plantation 
workers. At one time large numbers of 
East Indians and many Chinese people 
went to work in the islands, and there 
are still a great many of theirdescendants 
there to this day You will find innumei- 
able East Indians in Tiinidafl, J.imaica 
and St. Taicia, foi example 

Volcanic Outbursts 

The British West IikIk^s coi asl of 
the Bahamas, Jamaica, Barbados, 


Trinidad and Tobago, the Leewaid 
Islands and the Windward Islands. 
The Bahamas and Barbados are low 
coral islands with no great depth of 
soil ; nearly all the rest are volcanic, 
and aie really the upstanding portions 
of gieat sunken mountain chains 
Tin. teiiible forces that cause sudden 
and appalling changes m the cartlTs 
ciust aie still active there from time 
to time , Kingston, the capital of 
Jamaica, was over whelmed by an earth- 
quak(‘ in iqo7, when 1,500 lives were 



lost and property 
destroyed to the 
value of ncaily two 
million pounds. In 
1902 the great vol- 
cano of the Soufri^rc* 
on the island of St 
Vincent burst into 
sudden violenre, 
destroying farms and 
homes and killing 
1,300 of the inlMbi 
tants ; and, at the 
same time, an even 
more frightful 
volcanic eruption ot 
Mount Pel^e took 
place on the neigh- 
bouring E'rench 
island of Maitinique, 
wheie the loss of life 
was still more appal- 
ling. 

The large island of 
Trinidad, very near 
the South American 
mainland, has a 
remarkable ** pitch 
lake,'" which makes 
one feel as one looks 
at it as if he were 
witnessing part of 
the earth's crust in 


ROAIUNG RIVFR PALIS 


I \ 1. 


Sivtv miles or so fium Kingston aie the Ko«iiiiig Ki tr Tails, 
flaimcd to be the most magniliccnt and picturesque wateifall in the 
West Indies Jamaica has many waterfalls and streams and is 
sometimes railed ‘The Island of Springs ’ Kiiigsleui, wiili its 
population of o\(r i 2 o,e)oo, u, the laigtsl town in the Bntisli West 

Indies. 


process of manu- 
facture. 

Sugar and Rum 

1 he West Indies 
w c 1 e once t h (' 



/ \ I 

USHINC, CRAI^r AI BKIDOnOWN, BARBADOS 


liirhidos n jUd tor its su^ ir and its mni but loU Jii is also giown 
on in 11 Iv dl t'lc lii^t <stitts Flu liubonr of l-lrulm t«)vvii, the 

Lcii)itcil IS kiiouii is iIh- Cartnna^i uid lien >o i will tiiul fisluny 
tnft ot llu kind shivvii in tin* piituu I ar^tr \«ssils lit- off the* 
poit ind loid and discharge passi iigcrs and cargo by launch and 

hghter. 


ll <i (1 (| 11 fl 1 t 1 s of 
lUlhUss hlKLdlK ( I ^ 
but to-(Li^ tll( 11 ( liu I 
Imsin t ss fs, sugdi - 
plant 1 ng and the 
l)ro(luction of siigai 
and Him Banana- 
glowing IS V c 1 V 
important, to(b and 
so IS tlie cultivation 
ot (^rangi's, spia^s, 

( o f f e(‘ , cotton, 
tobacco, and otliei 
tiopical piodiicts. 

Most of th(‘ really 
imjioi t ant things 
giown in the West 
Indus ai( got tiom 
plants \\ hi( ll au not 
II Hi ^ 1 thf islands, 
hut which have l3e(n 
iinpoitcd fioni time 
to time 1 lie 
Spaniaids intioduu d 
the sngai-cjiie in the 
siMcenth century, 
and the cacao tiec, 
too Cofi(c*, c.inna- 
ni o n , nut m e g s , 
b.inanas, oranges 
and gingei weie all 
bi<3iight into the 
islands fioin othci 
l.nuls 

No one who hjs 
c \ ( i l)c*c n to the West 
Indu s foigc ts to It 11 
his frit nds about the 
magmlKcnt palms whuli IIouihIi iii 
mam of the islands 1 he giiat Ro\ d 
Palm gic)ws to a height of loo het and 
an avenue of loyal jialms is a si ht to 
be cvci aftoiwaids K me mbc h*d 

Jamaica 

Jamaica is the laigcst and the 
ru best of all the Biitish Wc^st Iiulu‘s,and 
gets its name fiom the native Xaymaca 
meaning ‘'island of fountains'' It 
IS about twice the size of Lancashiie, 
and he**, south of Cuba, almost on the 
direct I outc fiom Euiope and the United 


Statc-s to tin Panama Canal Its 
divisions 1)1 ai nanus that au lamiliar 
to Biitislurs — Middle M^x, Suriev and 
Cornwall Ihe bLaiilifiil Blue Moun- 
tains iisi inland to twice the height of 
Snow-don, and it is on then slopes, 
bcUvM c n lliiLO and loin thousand feet 
above the tropical sea, that ‘^pkiidid 
coffee Is giown, known all the v\oiId 
ovei foi Its exciiiisite Ikivoiu 

Jamaica glows pimento (" allspice 'J, 
siigai and tobacco, bananas and oianges, 
giapo flint and limes, coco-nuts, and 
even tea From its tropical foiosts 
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are got ebony and dye woods. Many 
factories are established on the island 
— tobacco and cigar factories and 
others where banana “ ligs *’ and 
banana flour are made. The new 
Monyinusk sugar factory at V^cre will 
be the largest of its kind in the l^ritish 
Coimnonwealth when completed. 

Kingston, the capital, has line wide 
streets laid out on the ch<\ss-board plan. 
King Street is its main thoioughfare. 
Kingston Harbour is one of tlK finest 
natural harbouis in the world. 

Trinidad has rich volcanic soil in 
which enomious quantities of sugar-cane 
are grown. Cacao is at Us best here. 
Coco-nuts and all kinds of tropical 
fruits flourish. The capital is Port of 
vSpain on the flat plain at the foot of 
the wSanta Anna Mountains. It is very 
up to date with its electric light, electric 
cars and good telephone services. As 
a result of the American use of Port of 
Spain as a base during the war, the 
harbour and dock equipment have been 
vastly improved, and can now accom- 
modate the largest ships. 

Trinidad is probably the most pros- 
perous of the West Indies. Trinidad 
is the greatest producer of mineral oil 
in the colonial parts of the British 
Commonwealth, and her sugar factory, 
the Usine Sainte Madeleine, is one of the 
largest in the world. At Trinidad, too, 
are the Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture and the Ceiitial Research 
Station of the Cotton Growing Cor- 
poration to which come students from 
all parts of the Commonwealth. 

Trinidad and the West Indies gene- 
rally are world-famous for their calypso 
singers who are surely the spiritual 
descendants of the minstrels and 
troubadours of history. They compose 
songs, both words and music, dealing 
with current events in the islands and 
in the world. Calypso singers often 
give themselves curious and high- 
sounding names such as “ Attila the 
Hun ” and " the Lord Redeemer/' and 
the usual rule seems to be that the more 
fantastic and spectacular names are 


chosen by those with the loudest and 
most penetrating voices. 

Twenty-seven miles to the north-east 
of Trinidad is the i.sland of Tobago 
which is administered from 'Irinidad. 
Tobago is a fertile farming island, 
although much of its area is covered by 
thick forests. 

Tobago i.s the original of the island 
described by Defoe in “ Robinson 
Crusoe,'' although Alexander .Selkirk, 
the original of the hero, was not 
marooned in I'obago, but thousands of 
miles away in another ocean on the 
island of Juan Fernandez. 

Barbados 

Barbados is the outermost of the 
West Indies, and the nearest to Eiiiope. 
It is about as big as the Isle ol Wight. 
Bridgetown is its capital ; its mnei 
harbour is usually crowded with i.sland 
schooners which have brought vege- 
tables, and otlier things Irom the 
neighbouring islands. Along llic water- 
front is the busy market wlieie cobured 
folk bargain and chatter joyously 
in the sunshine. 

Sugar laid the foundation of Bar- 
bados' fortunes. Hen' sugar planta- 
tions cover large parts of the island, 
and among the dark green of the 
growing canes you can still see the 
old windmills that provide power tor 
the former type of ciushing-mills, 
although large and up-to-date crushing- 
plants are now the rule. Some cotton 
is grown, and on the cotton plantations 
at picking-limc you witness much the 
same scenes as those whicli ari' common 
on the cotton-fields of tlie southern 
States of North America. 

The Bahamas 

The archipelago of c?oral islands 
which is called the J^ahjimas is the 
northernmost of the British West 
Indies. Nassau, on the island of New 
Providence, is the capital and is a 
favourite winter resort for American 
and Canadian sunseekers. The chief 
industry is sponge-fishing and the 



. rnt t 

THE SPONGE FLEET IN HARBOUR 

The chief indubtry of the Hahamas ii> spon^^c fishing and here at a Nassau quavside we see souk 
of the trim vessels of the sponge licet J he boats usually stay out sonu weeks, and the enw 
sometimes take a dog or a pig with them -as company, and to eat up Iht scraps \crv latge 
sponge s are lart, but sponges 6 feet in circumference and capable of absorbing i6 gallons of w itcr 

ha\e occasionally bten found. 

Bahamas have the largest sponge- with serious problems of povfiiy and 


market m the world 

Among the othc i islands of the 
British West Indies are the Leeward 
Islands, mountainous and many years 
ago volcanic : and the Windward 
Islands where tiaccs of former French 
colonisation are foimd in the French 
patois spoken by the peasants, and 
where there is some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery in the West Indies. 

In recent years the British West 
Indies have i eceived large money grants 
from the Mothciland to help rcstoie 
their trade and prospci ity . These were 
given mainly as a result of the Moyne 
Report of 1938 and the Stockdale 
Report of 1943. For beautiful though 
the West Indies are, they are faced 


employment, of food, la allh and 
education 

British Honduras 

Ihis IS perhaps the rno^t eonv^tnamt 
place foi mentioning Bnlish Honduras, 
the only pait of the Biitish Junpiu 111 
Cential Ameiira Mexico lus to tla 
noith of it, and thi* lepubhc of (luati 
mala to the west and soutli Its 
coast-lands aie low, m«ushy, and ft \u- 
smitten ; but inland the gioiind ii'-es 
lapidly into mountams clad in dense 
tiopical forest wheic mahogany, log- 
wood and cedai are cut for export -- 
difficult and risky woik caiiiod out 
chiefly by Negro woodciitteis The 
heavy logs are liauled to the iRan t 
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stKdm l>\ bullock and floated 

down to tli(‘ ^ca wluu tlic lu av^y i.uiis 
set in 

Beli/o IS the c.ipital on a iiver of 
tlie same mime On tlie lowlands 
llieie aie plantations ol racao, bamiiias 
and oianges , th(^ Jnglui and moit 
open count ly has good pastuie foi 
cattle. 

In the Steps of the Buccaneers 

Ihe mangiove cajs, or coasta^ tetfs, 
which guaid the sctiwaid approach 
to Bdi/e wcie once the liannt of a 
Scc:>ttish pnate named Wallace oi 
Willis, and some say that it was a 
corruption oi his name which pioduc^d 
the name Belice by whi< h the Spaniaids 
called the colcjny «ind which nunains 
with us as the name of the capital 


city But it IS moie < asy to believe 
the evidence ol an old map which 
sliows ' Builds Kivcr ' , tlie ‘ biilJys ' 
wtie bullet oi bully wood liecs Ihis 
sc'cins to be much neaier ‘ belire ’ than 
the name of the obscuie Scottish 
buccaneer 

Ihit the histoiy of British Ilonduias 
extends fai into the remote past, 
along with tliat of many othei paits 
of Cential America In the south ol 
the colony are the fohage-hidden 
I inns of a Mayan city, and m the 
central di^tiict aie inms dating 
fiom ilu peiiod 3000 B( to 
A D 1700 

Natuial beauty to be found in llie 
Koaiing (‘k ck falls and the rc markable 
caves along the touise of the Manatee 
liver 
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MALAYA: LAND OF RIIBBLR AND TIN 



SAMPANS AT SINGAPORE 


U trm tp fif; koUtI', 


1 h< lunou^ 11 lit inoimd alon^ tlii-a ‘^tritcU of Hit \v ilti front an s luip ms SinRapon' 

« ii\ on tlu isliiul ol 'sin^^ipou^ at Ui< soutlKru tip of tht MaUiy Ptninsiil i» is the ispoiL and 
iiiipoit (inlo lor tin pininsuli and ^oiitli c ist Vsii J roiu its btisv tlocks .iiid mulioust*? are 
slii])pnl tin ind inl)!)(t from Malay i tt ik fioin Sum cloth from India and (him and oil fiorn 

Sumatm md Borneo 


T he MiiKiv Puiiiisul.i Nil ('ft Iks its 
long l)otl\ soiitliMciicls fiom Siam 
Its lutk IS Ihailand, hut tin 
ust ut 1li(‘ i)fninsula is Malava wluu 
Hiitish intcK'sts puvMil and which, 
befoio Iht* wai, ( oiisisted of (i) tlu 
Stiaits Snilkniciiils, goveiiud hy <i 
IhUisli govt'inoi , (2) the Ecdtratcd 

Malay States, whicli weie undei Ihitish 
piut(('tujn; and (3) the Unfcdtiatcd 
Malay States, which vveie lukd by 
native sultans or piinces w'lio had 
British advisers at their couits. Ihcse 
all now form part of the Federation of 
Malaya which came into being on 
February ist, 1948. The Federation 
has a British High Commissioner and 
a Constitution protecting native Rulers 
and the Malay people. 

The whole peninsula is piactically 
one vast tropical fotcst, which rolls in 
great waves across the country covering 
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the mountain laiigr^s m an oct iiii ot 
gicdi It is tim* that lien .ind tlu le 
men have Imilt \illag(s, towns .md 
(Vdi citus, and m some places they 
have stiippi d awa> patches of fou st to 
g(‘t at the iieh tm ck posits, 01 grow 
them plantations of rubbei and ‘"par's , 
but these dealings ate only the tmiesl 
of spots m that gievit ocean of foo st 
wdiich st letches from sea to sea on 
either side. 

Ihe railways and the roads are 
bordered by dense forest , mines, 
towns, plantations and villages are 
hemmed in by it as by a wall The 
native villages, usually by the side 
of a river, consist of a row of neat 
browai houses on stilts, overshadowed 
by fruit trees. Behind them arc the 
wet paddy fields , m front is the rivi i 
But beyond the cultivated land and 
the villcige, "the dark heavy line ot 
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the forest upreaxs itself aiound and 
above it like the walls of a prison/' 

The People of Malaya 

Who are the people of this forest land 
of Malaya ? The chief are the Malays 
— lithe and welLbuilt brown people 
with shining black hair, who live in 
the villages by the water-side, and grow 
rice and fruit. Those who live near 
the sea are expert sailois and fisher- 
men ; those inland are clever hunters 
as well as farmers. I'lie Malays* aie 
mostly Mohammedans ; they are very 
polite and very particular, very cheer- 
ful but very quick tempered, brave 
fighters and firm fiiends. You will 
find Malays all over the south-eastern 
shorelands of Asia from Ceylon to the 
East Indies. They are not, as a lulc, 
too fond of hard work ; the work in 
the rich tin-fields in Malaya is mainly 
done by Chinese coolies, and the 
laljour on the rubber and coco-nut 
plantations is provided chiefly by 
Tamil people from India. The Malay 


hates to work for a master ; he leaves 
that to what he calls inferior folk. 

In the forest country, where civilisa- 
tion has not yet reached, live the 
Sakai, who are great hunters and 
clever trackers of wild animals, using 
their blow-guns and poisoned darts 
with deadly accuracy. Some of the 
Sakai grow a little milh‘t and rice and 
fruits on land cleared by burning ; 
when this is exhausted they clear a 
new patch. Like the Veddahs of 
Ceylon and the Todas of Southern 
India, the Sakai are animists who 
believe their world to be filled with 
spirits -mostly evil, and therefore to 
be plei'.ed by strange offeiings in 
lonely places. When the white man 
wants to build a new railway or cut a 
new load through the living finest, he 
geneially employs bands of these Sakai 
to clear away the dense tangle of 
vegetation as only these little brown 
people can. 

Wilder and shyer even than the 
Sakai are the small, black, short and 
woolly-haired 
Negrito people of 
the remotest forests, 
who grow nothing, 
but live entirely 
by hunting, or by 
grubbing up roots, 
finding wild honey 
and fruits, and root- 
ing out tortoises and 
burrowing animals 
from their secret 
haunts. 

Kuala Lumpur is 
the ‘‘rubber city" of 
Malaya; its fortunes 
are foun4ed on the 
rubber plantations, 
just as those of 
Johannesburg are 
on gold, and those 
of Kimberley on 
diamonds. 

Its port is Poit 
Swettenham on the 
Straits, and rubber 



Malayan Inf (jrmatwn igcnrx. 

DRYING AND PACKING RUBBrR 


The rubber tree brought to Mala>a from t'cnlral Ameiica, iloinished 
and gave rise to a gnat iiidustiy on which the foi tunes of sueh ‘^uwris as 
Kuala Lumpur were founded. When the tiees have been tapped, the 
juice IS lain II to tlie factoiy, strained, and tlien mixed VMlh a little 
water and some formic acid The set rubber is sf|uee/ed by rollers, 
dried on ia<ks, th( 11 sent to the smoke house to be finished ami 

p.K ked 
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the kingdom of the White Kajahs, Sarawak has been a British colony since i(>4(). This 
picture shows us the waterfront at Kuching, with the Matang Hills in the background. Near 
Kuching there are gold and mercury mines, but oil from such places as Min and Sena is more 

important. 


and tin exporting is the chief business 

tlKTC. 

Kuala Lumpur is the chief city of 
Selangor and ihc capital of Malaya ; 
it has fine broad streets and many 
beautiful roads. Roads and i ail- 
ways connect it with tlie many rubber 
plantations and with the tm-iields. 
its population is at least 136,000. 

Ipoh, Tin Mine City of Malaya 

Malaya supplies about half the worhl 
output of tin. Her richest mines are in 
the Kinta valley, east of the Kledang 
Mountains, and there arc other impor- 
tant mines in the nearby Perak valley. 
In both valleys, they mine for alluvial 
tin : that is to say, tin ore which is 
mixed with alluvium, a silt brought 
down by the rivers. Heavy machinery 
is needed for this kind of mining, and 
power for this machinery is provided by 
harnessing the swift floods of such rivers 
as the Perak whose Chenderoh Dam 
supplies power to the mines of tlie 
Larut and Kinta valleys. 


The great modern centre of the mining 
industry is the town of Ipoh which, 
a*^ you can tell from its rectangular 
blocks of buildings and straight streets, 
is one of the newest of Malayan towns. 
Ipoh is the home of the miners of the 
Kinta valley and of many Chinese and 
Indians whose temples and inosiiues 
are among the buildings of the town 

Tin is also obtained in Malaya by 
lode mining, and the lode mine at 
Pahang is one of the most productive 
tin ore mines in the woild. 

Singapore 

At the southern tip of the Malayan 
peninsula lies the island of Singapoie 
linked to the mainland by a granite 
causeway bearing railway and road. 
Singapore city, with its great docks 
and warehouses, is the export and 
import centre for the peninsula and 
for south-east Asia, and is a lieiitagc 
the Commonwc^alth has received from 
Sir Stanford Raffles, who first occupied 
Singapore on behalf of the East 
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India Company. From Singapore are 
shipped the tin and rubber of Malaya, 
teak from Siam, cloth from India and 
China, oil from Sumatra and Borneo, 
and goods and supplies to south-east 
Asia from all parts of the world. Malaya 
has other large ports, Malacca, Penang 
and Port Swettenham, but none can 
vie with Singap)ore in her unique 
position as the clearing house for the 
M'aborne trade of south-east Asia. 
Singapore was occupied by the Japan- 
ese 1942 — 1945 when they suriendered. 

When the old Straits Settlements 
colony disappeared in 1946, Singapore 
became a separate colony with its own 
governor and elected council. It was 
not incorporated in the Malayan Union 
which preceded the present Federation, 
nor does it constitute a part of the 
latter. Cocos or Keeling Islands, and 
Christmas Island in the Indian Ocean 
were transferred to Australia in 1951. 

Nc'.rth Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak 

Some four hundred miles east 
of Singapore is the north-wesh'i'n 
tip of the island of Borneo wdiere 
dwell the fierce Dyak head hunters 


whose lorighouses are now d(M'oi\ded 
with grim trophu's of fighting against 
the Japanese'. British interests in 
Borneo are centn'd in (i) British North 
Borneo ; (2) a second Protectorate of 
Brunei which still has a native sultan ; 
(3) the former independent State of 
Sarawak, once the kingdom of the* 
White Rajahs whose ancestor, JariKs 
Brookr*, received this territoi'y as a gift 
from th(' Sultan of Bninfi ov(‘r a 
hundred years ago. In r94t), Sarawak 
was ceded to tht* l>ritish (’lown and is 
now a colony. 

The land over whicli these three 
territories spn'ad is mostly densr jungle 
with areas of cultivation only at a few 
places along the coast. l^ivers liki* 
the Batang Rajang an* the highways 
of the forests in w'liose depths lurk tlie 
red-hairc'd orang-utans. J'lit' ehii'f 
centres of the North Borneo oil industry 
are at Miri and Seria, at the* mouth of 
the small Batang Bartim river, whence 
oil is shipped in tankers to Siiig«i]U)re. 
Of less importance are Iht* gejd ntul 
mei'ciiiy mines near Kuching, and the 
coal mint's on the island of Labiiaii 
w'hobc V’^ictoria Harbour is a line port. 
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UNLOADING CARGO AT KUCHING 


Heie IS aiiotliei view of the liver port of Kiiehiiig wliieh is also 'he chief town of Sarawak, and 
stands about twiMity-tliree miles from the mouth of the Sarawak over. Most of North liorneo, 
Hninei and Sarawak is dense jungle with towns and cultivation only at a few places along Ihe 

coast. 
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E NfiT^ANJ) IS a small L(mnti\ but 
lie h in buildings of lustoiic iiitoK'si 
aiul in tlu‘ possession of some 
of the most b(‘autifiil lamlscape and 
coastal sceneiy m tbt* world. We have 
no ^leat lakib such as tliose of North 
Ameiica, but the English Lake District 
is famed thiou^hout the world for its 
vaned ehaims and poetic assov aliens. 

'I'his small count ly is also a great 
industiial land and there have been 
many times w^hen the coal-mines, 
factories and workshops have meant 
tlie dt‘stniction of pkMsaiit countiyside 
or wh(Mi some building with an histinic 
past has fallen into decay oi been 
demolished to make w-ay foi modidii 
inamifaetui ing es(,d)lishments. 

During the latter half of the nine- 


teenth cdUiiiy, wlien tin* mdu^lnali- 
salK/n ol But am was most inaiked, a 
gieat deal of desliuction was inevitable. 
Paitieularlv in tlu' Noitb and in th(‘ 
Midlands, a*- w'ell as in ah's and 
clsewluTe, tilt* })l(Msant ct'iit ui U‘s-old 
\illages vanished and iigl\ fattojv 
towels lapidly took theii place* . the 
green valleys were bailed btnieatU 
e\ei-gi owning slag-lu'aps, and the great 
lumses and pleasant gardens which 
had for a time pkiyed their ]Mit in 
history v^ere swept aw'ay to make wav 
for steel works and foundnos. 

Sentimental ]>eople might ic*gi(‘t the 
])assing of thi* old landmaiks and 
l)t‘auty spots thev' had ItMUKvl to Icvc, 
but st*ntimenT could nni shuid ni the 
\va> of progiess. In i 8 () 3 , h(n\ever, 
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three public-spirited people, Miss 
Octavia Hill, Sir Robert Hunter and 
Canon Rawnsley, decided to do some- 
thing about it. They had no desire to 
stop the building of factories or to 
halt the wheels of progress, but they 
felt there was need for discretion and 
that certain places should be pre- 
served for the benefit and enjoyment 
of all. The outcome was the founda- 
tion of the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. 

llie first practical step was to acquire 
a small property, Dinas Olcu, at Bar- 
moutli, Nortli Wales, to save it from 
destruction. It was a beginning, and 
to-day the National Trust is so well 


known that it is often regarded as a 
Government body. Actually it is a 
non-profit-making organisation devoted 
to the preservation of lands and build- 
ings for the benefit of the people. Its 
income is derived entirely from mem- 
bership subscriptions and from private 
gifts and bequests. 

In rather more than half-a-century 
the National Trust lias become the 
owner of about 120,000 acres, including 
over 1,000 properties, and in addition 
has control of another 50,000 acres by 
covenant with the owmers. In the 
case of some of the great liouses and 
places of historic interest a small 
charge is made for admission, and 
this money is, of course, 
devoted to the upkeep 
of the property. 

To ramblers and 
holiday-makers the 
places of natural beauty 
which have been pre- 
served for their use and 
pleasure may perhaps 
make an even ^greater 
appeal than some of the 
"stately homes of 
England which have 
become famed in history 
and fiction. But the 
majority of these houses 
which have now been 
preserved for the nation 
belong very definitely 
to England's historic 
heritage. 

There is that famous 
estate, Charlecote Park, 
four miles from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. This has 
been tlie ancestral home 
of the Lucy faimily since 
the twelfth century, and 
even the rough oak 
palings which almost 
completely border the 
200-acre Park are said to 
date from Elizabethan 
times. The records of 
the first house go back 



Copyrxflht. 

LITTLE MORETON HALL 

Here is a gable end of Little Moreton Hall, near Congleton, 
Clicshire. The J lull is irregular in shape, < overing about an acre, 
and surrounded by a rnoat. It was built about 1540. and some 
of its early furniture, including the spice drawers, cabinets, and 
old pewter plates is still preserved. 
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CLIVEDEN REACH ON THE THAMES 


: 2 >. ’ 
/ r>/>f rt/ l^te^s 


riivedcn in Buckinghamshire was the home o( Lord and Lady Astor, who handed it to the 
National Tnist. The gift included an endowment for the upkeep of the house, which can be seen 
on the hill to the left, and the famous woods with their mile-long frontage on the Thames. 


to 1189, but the old building was 
pulled down in 1558 and the present 
Charlocotc House was built by Sir 
Thomas Lucy. 

When Shakespeare was Young 

In his time Sir Thomas was a great 
man and entertained his Queen, Eliza- 
beth, at Charlecote when she was on 
her w'ay to see the Earl of Leicester at 
Kenilworth. It was this Sir Thomas 
Lucy whose keepers capturovl a party 
of bright lads of the village m the act 
of poaching. They liad shot a deer in 
the Park at night and were caught red- 
handed. Next morning in the Great 
Hall at Charlccotc the poachers were 
lined up bfdorc Sir Thomas, a Justice 
of the Peace and a stem enemy of 
p)oachers. Their guilt was proved and 
swift punishment was duly meted out 
to the wrong-doers. 


One of the jxiachcrs, a lad of nine- 
teen, was a certain William Shake- 
speare, destined to achieve a far greater 
fame than the knight who sat in 
judgment upon him that morning. 
There was more trouble later on be- 
tween the two and Will Shakespeare, 
then a young married man, ran away 
from his native town and eventually 
reached London. In the fulness of 
time he had his revenge on Sir Thomas, 
caricaturing him as Mr. Justice Shallow 
m The Merry Wives of Windsor and in 
Henry IV and even making fun of his 
coat-oLarms 

Among the records at Charlecote is a 
1632 folio of Shakespeare's plays. There 
is, too, an autographed letter from 
Oliver Cromwell and other valuable 
documents. Charlecote was handed to 
the National Trust in 1946 by the 
descendants of Sir Thonoas Lucy. In 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE BLACK PRINCE 





The Times 

> le hisloiy of Chaiiccote 4 miks fioin btratford on Avon i^oes back to T1S9 but the house 
n abovf \ea buill around i 5O0 Sir llioiiiisl ucy It was owinc^ to liouble uithSir I h unis 
over a poaching affair that Shakespeare left Stiitfoid but retuincl in later >e ers 



Topical I ten 

lilt 1 inds on whuh I me TI ill in ai Stofkpoil ( lit shin lias strvod foi tenluiits past vtcn 
given as i rtw aid for gallantry in tlu 1 n ik h wir^toSii lln)niis l^in>(isb\ tin Uliek f’nncc 
Ills descendants have livtd there until cjuite ntcntly, but the houst «irid giounds arc now held 
by Uie National trust and used foi tlie publn bent tit 
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WHERE KINGS HAVE WALKED 



r)iu of tl c stitfU h inu of Lri/^ldi I \\hi h his no\N ]>\sst(l into tho i in. of the \ itional 
Inist lb f'jit sdtn I icev ne ir Bookham in ^uii > It \'v is 1 h rc thit Kiiir C»toTm \ f \n 1 (Juetn 
I lizibetli tluii Duke and Duchtss of ork spent tluir lumeymoon in 192^ 



f Hi I n S It 

J\\int> Tillies from I ondon thtu is <i rn< idfiw known is Kunn>mt(h and lurt ci ]> )ssihlj 
( n tilt island in Iht Ihamts pist opposite the mead )\v Kin^ ]( Iiti w is f tll 1 1 1 pul his se il t 
Ma^ni ( dit i <n juiK j sth i-i^) J he pheito^iaph ibo\ e sli >\ns put e f the tin id \\ is well is 

( h irter Ibl iiid 
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LACOCK ABBEY IN WILTSHIRE 


I of>ic il } ns^ 


M wak early in the thirteenth century that latotk \bbey came into existence as a nuniKiv, 
hut in due course it became the residence of the Talbot family, ^^ho h( Id it until rcetiuly 
wnen Miss Matilda Talbot handed it to the National Trust, together with the \illagf of Lacock 
itself One of the pioneers of photography. Fox Talbot, carried out his experimental work heu 


four months after it became part of the 
Nation's heritage more than 20,000 
people visite‘d the house and park. 

For Gallantry at Crccy 

Bodiam Castle in Sussex has been in 
nuns for long years, but it still stands 
as a substantial link with those far-off 
days when Richard II prepared to 
defend this country against the French 
invaders The enemy never came, but 
this moated castle lemained ready for 
battle until the days when Oliver 
Cromwell became Lord Protector of tlie 
realm. It was then that Parliament 
“ slighted ” it, or, in more modem 
language, dismantled it, and it ceased 
to DC a stronghold against invaders. 

So Bodiam stands as a solid reminder 
of our past. Not all the great houses 
which have come into the hands of the 
National Trust are merely reminders 
of the past. There is Lyme Hall, not 
very far from Stockport in Cheshire. 


The lands were given 600 years ago by 
Edward the Black Prince to Sir Tlioinas 
Danyeis for the rescue ot tlie Englisli 
standard at Caen and the capture of tlie 
Constable of France at Crecy . 1 hrough- 
out those 600 years the descendants of 
Sir Thomas have lived at Lyme though 
the house w^as altered mdiiy times and 
then rebuilt in 1565 

Then in June, 1947, its last owner, 
Lord Newton, handed it over to the 
National Trust, together with its park 
lands The Stockport Corporation 
jomed hands with the Trust and Lyme 
Hall has become a residential horti- 
cultural school ; it is als^ available 
to local societies, and meetings and 
dances can be held m the great rooms 
and galleries of “ sweet Lytiie, lovely 
Lyme." Every part of the park with 
its moot land and rhododendron dells 
is now open to the public. 

There is much of the history of 
Cheshire bound up m l^yme There 
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are, too, carvings by Grinling Gibbons 
and wonderful woodwork and plaster 
scrolls in the great Elizabethan drawing- 
room. It is well for us at times to 
realise that there were wonderful artists 
and craftsme n in the slower-moving 
centuries when mass-production by 
macliincry was unknown. 

Not so very far from Lyme there is a 
farm-house, Wibbershy Hall, which was 
the birthplace of John l^radshaw who 
became a judge and was the president 
of the ('ourt that tried King Charles I. 
It was Bradshaw who pronounced the 
dread judgimuit upon the King. 

Tliis is not among the National 
Trust properties, but it has its links 
with that history in which Lyme played 
a greater part. Another Cheshire 
jiousc, Little Moreton Hall, south of 
Congleton, is cared for by the Trust 
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and is a fine example of the moated 
black and white limbered halls for 
which England was once famed. It 
dates from 1540 and is a delightful rnd 
picturesque residence from whatever 
angle it is viewed. 

With the Men of Harlech 

Going over the Cheshire border into 
Wales there stands a ensile f.imcd in 
song and story. There was a fortress 
at Harlech in Roman times, but the 
present building dates from the days of 
lidward I (1239-1307). In 1468 tlie 
Castle was taken by the Yorkists after 
a long siege, and it was this which 
inspired that famous Welsh song 

March of the Men of Harlech.'' 
Nearly 200 years later it was again 
besieged and was one of the last places 
to hold out for King Charles I. When 



Tn Loma Doom tli<* ligliting of tlit* beacon on l)iinkoiv Hill is de^iLribcJ. About 5 luiltb Iroin 
Porlock, in Soinnselshire, Dunkerv Beaton ib the highest point on kxinoor, and, as will l>e 
seen in the photograph, its slopes are well wooded. 1-arge trads of country with several 
old-world villages which formed the Holnicote estate are iii>w part of the nation's henlage 
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MORlfc POINT IN NORTH DLVON 


Dtvon IS the third 1 irj^est county in I n^l in 1 and t intims srnn 
of our finest inland ind co'isld s<(ntj\ boirn ol Hu best 
kno\^n of these inrlndin^ Watersnn r t in tlu Doont \ iIUv iulon^ 
to the National Trust Our jihotoM iph t>pK il ol Hu loastal 

i»ecner> 


finally it fell to ( romweU's men the 
fortress was dismantled 
A place famous m English history i 
that meadow lying along the south 
bank of the Thames near Egham, some 
twenty miles from London Runny- 
mede is its name and here on June 15th, 
1215, Kmg John was forced to sign 
Magna Carta Some say that the Great 
Charter was actually signed on the 
little island, now known as Charter 
Island, standing out in the stieani, but 
no doubt both the King and his detf r- 
mined barons occupied both meadow 


and island on that 
fateful day More 
than seven centuries 
latt r they hot li camr 
into the caie of the 
National Friisl to 
be preseived for 
the y)eople w hose 
libcilies 1 e c( ivc d 
then most iinpor 
lant giiuinlte on 
til it Juni di\ 
then is o n ( 
st<it t I> m in SI on 
winch Is bung pre- 
served as an illiis 
t ration of how a 
ell dingiiislu (1 eoun 
t r \ house was 
f n 1 u 1 s h e (1 1 11 d 
i (]m))j)( ei in 1 he 
spieiou^ di\s of 
long L ;^e) Mout- 
.lellle lloU'je ne a 
Ye ovil in Some ise t 
a phol ogi 1 pli of 
wine h >011 will hnd 
i n t h ( c h <i p t e i 
1 lom Norm in 
Times to Our Own 
n 1 \ / ' t Of)k 0 V( 1 
twelve v^distoeeim 
plete It e> pre sse d 
in stone tli< rise 
to power of an 
a s 1 11 te lawyer, 
Edward Phe lips 
who was the chief 
prosecutor of Guy Eawkes m ibeib and 
be-camc both Speaker of the He^iise of 
Commons and Master of the Rolls Poi 
over 300 ycai s his family helel the estate 
Its magnificence and beauty belong 
to the great days of Queen Elizabeth I, 
and it remains to-day one of the most 
beautiful of all those stately homes of 
England which were once the pride of 
those who had risen to power and still 
remain a part of our nation.il lieiitagi' 

The Gift of a Queen 

Ihcie IS Knolc, too, photogriphs of 
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winch you will IiikI in tin pages foUov\- 
ing that of Montacute House Knoh^ 
was once the residence of the aich- 
bishops of Canterbury, but Henry 
VIII took it from Cranmer Later, his 
daughter, Queen Elizabeth, gave the 
great house and grounds to Thomas 
Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset 
Early in the seventeenth C(uitury it 
was lebuilt and has nunained the 
home of the SackvilK family ever 
since It IS they who have KccntU 
liaiuLnl ovfT Kiiole to the National 
Tt list 

Othei gieat houses have passed into 
tlie hands of the Tiust There is 
Pol( s(l(ai I.acey, jKMr Bookham, SiiiK 3 , 
with its T,()oo afics, the house when 
King (aoigi* V[ and Oiuen l^Ji/abtth 
i i their hojK'vmoon Iheii Clnedi n, 
with its beautiful stretch of woods along 
tlu‘ banks of the Thames, three miles 


hi yond M.Lidenhe.id it was the seat of 
1 Old <ind i.ady Astor and they have 
handed it to the Trust so that the lo/ely 
part of the river known as Clivrden 
Reach as w^ell as the house and grounds 
have now become the property of the 
nation T^rd A-stoi, with Captain 
Rodd of Yelverton, supportea by the 
Pilgrim Trust, all helped in 1947 to 
sa\e Biu kland Abb(*y and its tithe 
barn foi the nation The Abbt y was 
nuiiodelled by the' famous (irenville 
of the Reveui^e and breame the home 
of Sn Ih.imis Drake 

It is now (aied for by tlu Tiust and 
Plymouth ror]ioiation will help m 
making it a Diake naval museum and 
using it foT othei pin poses of public 
interest A much smaller and more 
recently-built house is Cloud's Cottage 
at Bovington, Dorset, the home until 
Ins death of T E LawTence, whose 
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DfRWFNlWAIIR IN IHL lAM DISTRICT 


C)vei 18,000 acres iii the Lake District have Ixtii aKjuind l)\ tin \ ilioii.il liusl il(r( 
IS a view of Derwentwatei with its vvooded isl« is as sttn fn;ni tlu hills sin routiani}’ tins ilirci 
miles stretch of water At the southern end o1 tlu 1 aki an tin* I ills ol I ndou 


kfiyston* 

ON THE NORTH DOWNS IN SURREY 

In the vicinity of Doiking is some of the finest of Surrey sccntr> including Ik)\ Hill Icilli 
Hill, Abiiiger and Ranniurc Our pictuu gi\es llic view from Leith Hill oveiltukiUf, Ihooiin 
Pirk Hhich has now be conic the property of the Natioridl fiusi 


name is inscribed in Biitdin's roll of 
heroes as Lawrence of Arabia 

There is Lacock Abbey .uul its 
monastic remain^) in Wiltslnre, and 
then away to tlu North where Lindis- 
fame Castle, Holy Island, takes us 
back over thirteen centuries of oui 
history St Aidan founded a mona- 
stery here in 635 and the remains of 
its later Norman church still stand 
In the sixteenth century a castle was 
built and is to-day a landmark for 
many miles 

Some of our most picturesque vil- 
lages now belong to the Nation. “ The 
old order change th, yielding place to 
new/' and in these days when a village 
of prefabricated liouses can be put up 
in a very few weeks, and may perhaps 
vanish in due time almost as rapidly. 
It IS well to look on villages where the 


collages have withsti^od the sloiins of 
centuries On the 12,4^0 aciis of 
tJic IIoluKote estate, liaiukd to the 
frust by Sir Richaid Acland, tliere 
are eight beautiful Soiiuiset villages 
and hamlets, including Sduoithy 
and Blackford, not vfiy f u fioin 
Mmeliead 

There arc, too, four miles of coast- 
land with wonderful views acioss Pol- 
lock Bay Away to the South tliere is 
Dunkery Hill and Beacon On one of 
the farms at Blackford is a ^tone-built 
dovecote which, they will tcU you, 
has stood there since about the time 
wlien William the Conqueror was 
making his Domesday Book. 

In Lakeland and the Peak Distric t 

Other lo ^ely country is now pre- 
served for us In Devon theie is 
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Waterbincet with its wonderful views. 
Away in the North, Derwentwater is 
but a part of the 18,000 acres in the 
Lake District over which the National 
Trust now holds guardianship. It is all 
ours to enjoy. Farther south among 
the hills and dales of Derbyshire such 
pleasant stretches of country as Mill 
Dale and Dovedalc belong to us and 
the Trust guards llicm from the hands 
of tlie despoilers. In Hertfordshire 
.some 3,500 acres of Ashridge Forest 
have been taken over. 

For All to Enjoy 

In almost every county in England 
some place of bi^auty l\as been pre- 
served so that all may enjo}' its channs. 
In Surrey there is the Devil's Punch 
jbow! ; Box Hill with its charm and 
its literary associations, and not so far 
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away the delightful country in the 
neighbourhood of Dorking and Leith 
Hill. In Kent the house where Ellen 
Terry lived, Smallhythe, near the 
ancient town of Tenterden,isnowopen 
to visitors. West Wycombe village in 
Buckinghamshire ; Barras Head in 
Cornwall ; Alderley Edge in Cheshiie ; 
Avebury in Wiltshire ; Blickling Hall 
in Norfolk ; Sugar Loaf Mountain in 
Monmouthshire : all these and many 
other places throughout th(' fair 
counties of England have become the 
property of the nation for the (Uijoy- 
ment of all who love beauty and the 
glories of the past. 

In Scotland very much the same task 
is being carried out by a septirate 
society, the National Trust for Scot- 
land. But it is in the ever-growing 
industrial areas that the watchful eye 
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LOOK MILL IN BLRESFORD DALE 


'riio IV^ak District of Dorbyshire has some of Kn^lanU s most chli^htfiil scent i\. Several <)f 
the plcMsant chiles and hillf, including Mill Dale and DovcdaJe, an- in>\\ held in tnisL hu 
ramblers and lovers of Nature's beauty by the Natioiuil Trust. Here is a typical view in the 

Peak District. 
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THROUC.H DOVEDAIF IN DFRBYSHIRl 

Tilt iivtr in I i •)\ fiows pha^milv thi<nit:h tin < vci vaiNin*" smm(i\ ol tin I^ ik 

Di tut t on 1 1 s vs a\ to j( 111 1 lit* ( ft nt H< n' w t t tin* nv 1 1 as it u ok It i I In oti I >ov t tldU 
oii(‘ of llu Im t known p]a< < of natural In inly in tlii'. ( ount v , now h( M by the N itional I iii^t 


of tliosr* t^n.iidi ms of oiii must 

always l)f altil A (t'jitiii} s)r iiuin* 
ago tli(‘ bi/:; niovi nu‘nl fioiiitiK (oiuitiy- 
side to tlic towns began <md the vast 
majority of onr jxjjiulation are now 
town-dw(.lleis Yet the urge to get 
back into the country for a breatliing- 
space is still strong in tlie townsmen 
Watch the main roads from any big 
town at the wx*ek-end when the 
motorists, cyclists and ramblers are 
setting off for the countryside. 

But this island of ours is so small and 
there are so many of us. As the demand 
for new factories and for big works for 
newly-developed industries continues 
to increase so the tlireat to the country- 
side grows 

Some of it does not matter ; some 
of the changt*s are all to the good ; 
but we should still keep some of our 


ancKUit beauty and \iii\r nimt ])la( ( s 
wlare only tin song of tin* buds find 
the I list ling (jt Jeavts in th(‘ brttze n 
heard We should still be .ible to look 
on tlie handiwoik of Lnglish ciaftsnien 
who liad never lieard of maclune- 
tools oi reflect ufx)ri those spacious 
days in our history when Drake 
sailed the seas and Shakesj)eare W'rote 
Ins plays 

That IS part of the purpose of the 
National Trust. All over the country 
these specrally chosen tracts of lovely 
country, or those great houses which 
not only add to the beauty of the land 
but have played some part in the story 
of England’s greatness in the days of 
long ago, are being preserved from the 
despoilcrs. These places of historic 
interest and of natural beauty are our 
heritage. 


